





** We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them ; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.—HEINE. 
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IRECT-LEGISLATION isthe 
most important issue before the 
American people. We cannot hope for 
a just and equitable solution of the great 
social, industrial and financial problems 
which confront us until the people 
regain full control over the powers of 
government. It is a non-partisan issue. 
The rule of the people has been cham- 
pioned by prominent men in both of our 
great national parties, by genuine Repub- 
licans as well as by “fundamental 
Democrats,” and it has invariably been 
opposed by the beneficiaries and defenders 
of machine-rule, regardless of party 
lines. The two states which first adopted 
the initiative and referendum, South 
Dakota and Oregon, are usually classed 
as Republican; while Oklahoma, which 
has just been admitted to the Union with 
an initiative and referendum provision 
in its state constitution, has a Democratic 
governor and legislature. The principle 
of Direct-Legislation has also received 
strong support from Prohibitionists, Pop- 
ulists, Socialists, and independents. 

In this article it is proposed to sum- 
marize the arguments which justify this 
great popular movement, to review the 
progress which has already been achieved, 
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and to give a bird’s-eye-view of the 
situation at the beginning of the year 
1908. 

Within the past seventy-five years 
there has been developed in the United 
States a system of party conventions 
with party machines and bosses, which 
is extra-constitutional and _ extra-legal. 
Representative government under party 
control is a clumsy and ineffective sys- 
tem. In the party platforms there is no 
separation of issues, and the party 
machinery does not always work so that 
the popular will may be enacted into 
legislation. In the second place, the 
system easily adapts itself to corrupt 
practices. When a corporation is seek- 
ing special privileges at the public expense 
it is obviously impossible to attempt to 
bribe all the voters, but unfortunately it 
is often a comparatively inexpensive 
process to buy up a majority of a city 
council or the leaders of a party con- 
vention. It is a notorious fact that 
party primaries and conventions are 
often manipulated by the creatures and 
agents of corporate interests, and that 
party machines and party bosses are 
often owned and controlled by trusts 
and other private interests who use them 
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to obtain and hold special privileges for 
which the people are compelled to pay 
dearly. In this way city councils, state 
legislatures, and even courts of justice, 
are often converted into instruments of 
monopoly and extortion. 

These conditions call for a remedy. 
In theory we have the best government 


in the world. In practice, since the 
rise of privileged interests operating 
through money-controlled machines, our 


public servants have frequently defeated 
the ends of government and 
trampled on the rights of the people. 
The great majority of our judges and 
legislators are personally incorruptible; 
and yet predatory wealth and corporate 
greed have usually found a way to gain 
their ends and to maintain their privi- 
leges, while the people have looked on 
in dumb amazement and despair. In 
recent years there has been a great civic 
uprising against politic ‘al corruption and 
trustocracy, but our legislative bodies, 
municipal, state, and national, have not 
readily responded to the popular demands 


good 
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for reform. What is needed is a system 
which will restore genuine representative 
government by making our legislative 
bodies directly responsive to the will of 
the majority. 

The only system which meets this 
requirement is the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. The' Referendum is the sub- 
mission of a measure by the Legislature 
or other representative body, to the 
voters for approval or rejection. It is 
compulsory when all but emergency 
measures must be submitted, optional 
when submission may be demanded by 
a certain percentage (usually five per 
cent.) of the voters. The Initiative 
provides that a certain percentage (usu- 
ally five or{eight) of the voters may 
propose measures, which are afterwards 
submitted to a direct ballot of the people. 
The Referendum gives the people veto 
power only. The Initiative gives them 
complete and direct legislative power 
so far as they#choose {to exercise it. 
The object in}view is not to abolish the 
representative system, but to substitute 
a guarded representative system for an 
irresponsible one. aq: 

As far back as 1778, the people of 
Massachusetts voted upon a proposed 
State Constitution. It is not surprising 
that the states of New England, where 
the people were accustomed to self- 
government through town meetings, 
should be the first to submit constitu- 
tional enactments to a direct vote of the 
people. The example of Massachusetts 
has been followed by many other states, 
which have submitted constitutions and 
constitutional amendments to a_ refer- 
endum vote. 

The little re public of Switzerland was 
the first country in the world to apply 
the direct-vote system to laws as well as 
to constitutional amendments, and her 
experience in direct-legislation has been 
a valuable object-lesson to political 
reformers in other countries. Since 1874 
the Swiss people have applied the initia- 
tive and referendum to federal as well 
as local legislation. Several well-known 

















American publicists, after investigating 
the workings of the Swiss system, have 
testified to the excellent results which it 
has produced, and their testimony has 
not been successfully called in question 
by any one. Professor Frank Parsons, 
after spending several weeks in Switzer- 
land, and interviewing citizens of every 
walk in life, has recently stated that he 
“did not find one man who wished to go 
back to the old plan of final legislation by 
elected delegates without chance of appeal 
to the people.” He, states that the new 
methods have proved useful in checking 
corruption and controlling monopoly. 
that they are “wisely conservative and 
intelligently progressive,” that every- 
thing is now fair and honest—“ no lobbies, 
no jobs, no machine legislation.” 

For the past nine years South Dakota 
has had an imperfect initiative and 
referendum provision in her state con- 
stitution. Although it has not yet been 
applied to any great extent in actual 
legislation, this provision has exerted a 
favorable influence. Prominent citizens 
of the state have testified that the adop- 
tion of the initiative and referendum has 
served to prevent chartermongers and 
railway speculators from pressing their 
schemes on the legislature. In 1908, 
three bills of the South Dakota Legisla- 
ture are to be voted upon under the 
referendum. One of these bills provides 
for a game-law, another for greater 
restriction in the granting of divorces, 
and the third bill relates to theatrical 
performances on Sunday. 

In Oregon the initiative and referendum 
have been in operation since 1902, and 
the system has been applied there in a 
way to test its merits and general tenden- 
cies as they were never before tested in 
our country. As a result of initiative 
petitions, several state laws and consti- 
tutional amendments were submitted to 
the voters in the elections of 1904 and 
1906. What are the results? In the 
first place, the popular ballots on these 
questions indicate very clearly the trend 
of public opinion on some of the burning 
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questions of the day. The people of 
Oregon are evidently progressive but not 
ultra-radical in their political tendencies. 
For some of the propositions voted upon, 
there were such overwhelming popular 
majorities that they will stand for years 
to come, as an expression of the people’ s 
will, which no elected representative or 
executive official will dare to ignore. 
In the election of 1906, another significant 
fact was brought to light. The greatest 
vote on any question submitted to the 
people was 83,889, and the lowest, 
64,513, while the total vote for governor 
was 96,715. This is a clear indication 
that the less intelligent voters had no 
definite convictions on the questions 
submitted and merely voted their party 
ticket for governor and other State 
officials. In this way they automatically 
disfranchised themselves on the questions 
submitted, so that the referendum vote 
reflected the maximum intelligence of the 
people of Oregon. ‘The experience of 
Switzerland, South Dakota, and Oregon 
is sufficient to justify the statement that 








GOVERNOR GEORGE A. 
Of Oregon. 
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direct legislation is a beneficial and prac- 
tical reform. 

There are twootherstates (Montana and 
Oklahoma) in which the initiative and ref- 
erendum have been legally established, 
but in which the system has not yet been 
practically tested. Nevada has the refer- 
endum, but not the initiative. A consti- 
tutional amendment for the initiative and 
the referendum has been adopted by the 
people of Utah, but the legislature of that 
state has failed to take action. ‘Texas has 
the advisory initiative within the parties. 
Illinois has a Public-Opinion law. Mis- 
souri, Maine and North Dakota have 
recently submitted constitutional amend- 
ments for the initiative and referendum. 
In November, 1906, the people of Dela- 
ware, by a vote of eight to one, declared 
for the advisory initiative and advisory 
referendum in state affairs. The move- 
ment is also making promising headway 
in other states. 

In the present Congress, 114 members 
of the National House of Representatives, 
and several United States Senators are 
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pledged to the establishment of the direct- 
vote system. 

We have referred to the fact that the 

Direct-Legislation movement is non- 
partisan and is strongly advocated by 
many of the greatest men of our time, 
regardless of party affiliations. Space 
forbids extended citations of views and 
opinions, but the following extracts from 
the words of statesmen and publicists will 
indicate the views of many of the leading 
thinkers of the hour. 
“Hon. John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, 
formerly Postmaster-General, has ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the move- 
ment in these words: “I heartily approve 
of the idea of giving the people a veto on 
corrupt legislation. The movement to 
secure for the people a more direct and 
immediate control over legislation shall 
have my support. ... I am willing to 
trust public questions to the intelligence 
and conscience of the people.” 

Senator Albert J. Hopkins of Illinois 
said, in 1902: “I do not agree with Alex- 
ander Hamilton, that the people cannot be 
trusted. I think the experience of more 
than a hundred years under our constitu- 
tional form of government has demon- 
strated beyond all question, that upon all 
great national issues, the concensus of the 
opinion of the great mass of the people has 
proven better than the judgment of a 
single man or set of men, I care not how 
eminent they may have been. 

“T favor any principle, I care not what 
it may be called, that will enlarge the 
power of the people on all questions, state 
and national, that affect the well-being of 
the citizens.” 

Senator R. M. La Follette of Wisconsin 
says: “In my judgment the public inter- 
ests would be promoted if a majority of 
the voters possessed the option of directing 
by ballot, the action of their representa- 
tives on any important issue, under proper 
regulations, insuring full discussion and 
mature consideration upon such issue by 
the voters, prior to balloting thereon.” 

Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr., of Ore- 
gon said in 1907: “In my humble opinion, 























Oregon’s Direct-Legislation system is the 
safest and most conservative plan of gov- 
ernment ever invented. There is no pos- 
sibility of any sudden overturn of policies 
or principles by change of parties in office 
—no great change can be made without 
the consent of the majority voting on that 
particular question separate from all 
others. The initiative especially makes 
available all the statesmanship there is 
among all the people. Any man or group 
of men having a good idea can enlist for 
one or more campaigns and get it before 
the people for approval or rejection. No 
boss nor political machine nor corrupt 
legislator can prevent a fair dealing and 
decision by the supreme power, the sov- 
ereign people.” 

Hon. George E. Chamberlain, Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, writing to the president 
of the National Federation for People’s 
Rule, says: “I approve the formation of a 
National Initiative and Referendum com- 
mittee, and firmly believe that the correc- 
tion of most of the evils which afflict us 
will never be accomplished until the peo- 
ple take back the power which they have 


unconsciously surrendered to conven- 
tions, political machines and _ party 
bosses.” 

Hon. Frank L. Dingley, a Maine 


Republican leader, writes: “I am sure 
that if the people will use the initiative and 
referendum, they will do much for repre- 
sentative government. I do not contem- 
plate diminishing my zeal in the good 
work.” 

Hon. William J. Bryan has been one of 
the most faithful and persistent cham- 
pions of the people’s rule. In 1905 Mr. 
Bryan said: “ The initiative and the refer- 
endum do not displace representative 
government; they simply bring the gov- 
ernment nearer to the people, and by per- 
fecting representative government they 
rather strengthen than weaken it.” His 
more recent utterances on this subject are 
still fresh in the minds of the people. 

Mayor Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, 
Ohio, said in 1906: “I am always heartily 
in favor of any movement tending to give 
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the people’s. will expression on public 
questions, and to secure the enactment of 
legislation in accord therewith.” 

Governor Joseph W. Folk of Missouri 
was interviewed on this subject in 1906 by 
the St. Star-Chronicle. He was 
asked: “In your opinion, Governor, what 
is ‘the remedy for needless legislation and 
sandbagging measures?’’ He _ replied: 
“It is the initiative, the referendum and 
the recall. If we are to have government 
of the people, by the people, the nearer it 
is brought to the people the better.” At 
the last session of the Missouri legislature 
an initiative and referendum bill, which 
was strongly recommended by Governor 
Folk, passed both houses by a large major- 
ity. 

In the Southern States several members 
of the national House of Representatives 
and other leading men have expressed 
their sympathy with the movement. 
Hon. Morris Sheppard of Texas says: “I 
am heartily in favor of every reform mak- 
ing more certain and sure the rule of the 


people.” Hon. John Lamb of the third 


Louis 
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DAVID J. BREWER, 
Associate Justice United States Supreme Court. 
Virginia district says: “I am, and always 
have been, an earnest advocate of the peo- 
ple’s rights—am an original referendum 

advocate.” 

Hon. R. N. Hackett of North Carolina, 
Democrat, elected in place of Representa- 
tive Blackburn, who refused to pledge for 
the people’s rule, announced his position 
in these words: “I am unqualifiedly in 
favor of majority-rule in this country, 
‘unawed by power, and unbribed by gain,’ 
by whatever honest and fair means it can 
be obtained.” 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University wrote to Mr. George H. Shib- 
ley in July, 1907: “I believe in both the 
initiative and referendum.” 

Justice David J. Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court is also a believer in 
Direct-Legislation. In an address before 
the Civic Forum of New York city in 
November, 1907, he is quoted as saying: 
“The more constant and universal the 
the people, the 
approach to an ideal government. 


nearer the 
Initia- 


voice of 


tive and referendum make public opinion 





the quality controlling. The more 
promptly and more fully public officers 
carry into effect such public opinion, the 
more truly is government of and by the 
people realized.” 

Representative E. Lincoln Fulton of 
Oklahoma is taking an active part in the 
movement. In the House of Representa- 
tives he has recently introduced a constitu- 
tional amendment for the initiative and 
referendum, a constitutional amendment 
for the recall, and a bill for the advisory 
initiative and advisory referendum in 
national affairs. 

Among others who are known to favor 
Direct-Legislation and who have ear- 
nestly indorsed the proposition to form a 
National Initiative and Referendum Com- 
mittee are Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the International Woman’s 
Suffrage Alliance; Mr. Louis F. Post, 
editor of The Public; ex-Senator T. M. 
Patterson of Colorado, Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., Mr. Henry George, Jr., 
Hon. George Fred. Williams of Massachu- 
setts, ex-Senator R. F. Pettigrew of South 
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Dakota, Hon. Frederic C. Howe of Ohio, 
Mr. B. O. Flower, editor of Tur ARENA; 
Mr. Albert Brandt, publisher of Tue 
ARENA; President Mitchell of the United 
Mine Workers, Dr. C. F. Taylor of Phila- 
delphia, editor of The Medical World and 
The Equity Series; Hon. Champ Clark of 
Missouri, ex-Senator Wilkinson Call of 
Florida, Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
homa and ex-Governor Lucius F. C. Gar- 
vin of Rhode Island. 

Systems of government, as well as social 
and industrial systems, are undergoing a 
natural process of evolution. It is pri- 
marily because the movement for direct 
legistalion is in line with evolutionary 
forces, that it is gaining ground so rapidly 
in the United States. . But due credit 
should be given to the individuals and 
organizations through whose efforts the 
movement has been initiated and main- 
tained. 

One of the first books which brought the 
initiative and referendum to the attention 
of the American public was The Swiss 
Republic, by Hon. Boyd Winchester, 
formerly United States minister at Berne. 
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This book appeared in 1891. Mr. W. D. 
McCracken’s Rise of the Swiss Republic 
and Mr. J. W. Sullivan’s Direct Legisla- 
tion Through the Initiative and Referen- 
dum were published in 1892. In 1894 
Mr. Sullivan started the Direct-Legisla- 
tion Record, the editorship of which was 
afterwards transferred to Mr. Eltweed 
Pomeroy of New Jersey. Mr. Pomeroy 
has also rendered valuable service by 
extensive lecture tours and propaganda 
work in connection with the National 
Direct-Legislation League. 

Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, a man of rare 
intellectual powers, lofty ideals and gener- 
ous instincts, was another of the pioneer 
workers in the nineties. In all the pro- 
gressive movements of the time, he was 
found invariably on the side of the people. 
In his home in Winnetka, Illinois, he led 
a movement to pledge candidates for pub- 
lic office to refer all important measures 
to a direct vote of the citizens. This 
method has since been applied in other 
towns and cities, and is usually known as 
the “ Winnetka plan.” 
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Professor Frank Parsons, who has ren- 
dered such valuable service in various 
fields of social and economic reform, is one 
of the best-known advocates of the initia- 
tive and referendum. His work entitled, 
Direct-Legislation, published in _ the 
Equity Series in 1900, is a perfect mine of 
information on the subject and his argu- 
ments for direct legislation are presented 
with such accuracy, clearness and com- 
pleteness, that to any candid mind they 
are irresistible. 

Another active and very successful 
worker for the direct-vote system is Mr. 
George H. Shibley, who is at the head of 
the National Federation for People’s Rule. 
His temperament is optimistic and he 
combines in a rare degree the qualities of 
the scholar, the moral idealist, and the 
practical man of affairs. In 1900 he 


formulated a program for the establish- 
ment of the direct-vote system, and, tak- 
ing up his residence in the National Capi- 
tal, he has since"devoted his time and abil- 
ity, as well as his private income, to this 
most timely movement. 


One of the main 
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features of his program is that non-parti- 
san organizations shall systematically 
question the nominees of the several 
parties as to whether, if elected, they will 
vote for the termination of machine-rule 
and the establishment of the direct-vote 
system. This method has proved very 
successful in every state where it has had 
afairtrial. Recognizing the difficulties in 
the way of amending the Federal Consti- 
tution, it is proposed, as a part of Mr. 
Shibley’s program, to establish the direct- 
vote system in national affairs by statute 
law—the Advisory Initiative and Advisory 
Referendum. 

The president and executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
done much to forward the movement. As 
far back as 1892 the Federation made 
direct legislation its sole political demand. 
In 1891, under the broad-minded leader- 
ship of Mr. Samuel Gompers, the Federa- 
tion began an active campaign for direct 
legislation. ‘The success which has been 
achieved in Missouri, Montana and other 
states, is largely due to the codperation of 
the labor unions in questioning candida- 
dates. The Federation of Labor at the 
last national convention, held in Norfolk, 
Virginia, in November, 1907, issued an 
appeal to all labor unions, farmers’ and 
other non-partisan organizations, and to 
the general public for funds to defray the 
expenses of a national initiative and ref- 
erendum committee which will be affil- 
iated with the National Federation for 
People’s Rule and which will question 
candidates for public office, beginning at 
the primaries and local conventions. It 
is planned to have a branch of this 
national committee in every county of the 
United States during the national cam- 
paign of 1908. 

Great credit is also due to the state Ref- 
erendum leagues and Direct-Legislation 
leagues which have been affiliated with the 
national organization, as well as to the 
granges, farmers’ unions, and other inde- 
pendent organizations which are codper- 
ating in the work. Splendid work is 
being done in Massachusetts by Hon. 
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Robert Treat Paine, Jr., Hon. George 
Fred. Williams, Professor Frank Parsons, 
Mr. Ralph Albertson and others. The 
campaign which is being waged in Ohio 
under the able leadership of Rev. Herbert 
S. Bigelow is well known to the readers of 
THe ARENA. Hon. W.S. U’Ren of Ore- 
gon, Mr. H. B. Maurer br New York, and 
Mr. Francis I. du Pont of Delaware, are 
also conspicuous in the ranks of the active 
workers, and there are many others whose 
names might be mentioned. 

With 114 members of the present 
National House of Representatives and 
several Senators pledged to the establish- 
ment of the direct-vote system, with sev- 
eral states already won, and others swing- 
ing into line, with the system established 
in several cities outside of those states, 
with the assured coéperation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and other non- 
partisan organizations in the campaign of 
1908, the outlook is a most hopeful one. 
While there are difficulties to be faced, the 
trend of events is such as to justify the 
expectation that the direct-vote system 
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before many years have elapsed, will be 
completely established in municipal, state 
and national affairs. ‘There will be no 
backward steps. It is hardly conceivable 
that the people of Oregon, for example, 
after they have once felt the sense of free- 
dom and power that comes from voting 
directly on laws that affect their own wel- 
fare, should deliberately surrender their 
power. All kinds of schemes will doubt- 
less be invented to break down the system 
or to render it inoperative, but the enlight- 
ened public sentiment which inaugurated 
the system may be trusted to maintain it. 
No conspiracy of silence or misrepresenta- 
tion can long conceal the fact that the 
direct-vote system is a great success where 
ever it has been tried. In the natural 
course of events the citizens of other states 
will become interested, and the system will 
spread from one state to another until the 
rule of the people will completely displace 
the rule of the machine. 

The opponents of the initiative and the 
referendum claim that the people are not 
competent to pass upon intricate ques- 
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‘Copyright, 1907, by George H. Paine. 
GOVERNOR JAMES H. HIGGINS, 
Of Rhode Island. 

tions of public policy. From their view- 
point, the people should elect representa- 
tives to do their thinking for them. This 
conception is hostile to the principle of 
democracy, or the rule of the people, on 
which our government was founded. The 
representative system was intended to be 
an instrument for registering and enforc- 
ing the popular will. Every political 
party recognizes, at least in theory, that 
the people are competent to decide public 
questions for themselves, for each party 
adopts a platform of principles upon 
which its candidates stand and on which 
the party solicits the votes of the people. 

When the individual citizen employs an 
architect, no one questions his right to 
instruct him on the general plan of the 
house to be built, and to aceept or reject 
the detailed plans which are afterwards 
worked out by the architect. In a legal 
case no one questions the right of the indi- 
vidual citizen to accept or reject the advice 


offered by his attorney. Is there any good 


reason why the citizens in their collective 
capacity should not have a similar right to 
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suggest legislation to their representatives, 
and to accept or reject the legislative plans 
after they are worked out in detail? Your 
architect and your attorney are not your 
masters but your servants or agents. So 
your representatives in Congress, the 
State Legislature or City Council, should 
not be your rulers, as they are under pres- 


ent conditions, but your servants f or 
agents. 


The people may make some mistakes in 
voting directly on public measures, just as 
the average citizen may make mistakes in 
deciding upon the kind of house he wishes 
his architect to build for him, or in decid- 
ing to enter upon a legal suit; but in col- 
lective as well as in individual affairs, we 
learn wisdom through our mistakes. 
Better an occasional error of judgment 
with the chance to correct it, than blind 
submission to laws, however perfect, 
which are imposed from without. The 
experience of Switzerland has been that 
the people move very slowly in the exer- 
cise of their direct-legislative powers. 
Contrary to common belief, the initiative 
and referendum make for a progressive 
conservatism rather than for a wild and 
headlong radicalism. 

The exercise of political power when 
applied “directly to separate and distinct 
questions of public policy cannot fail to 
exert a powerful educational influence on 
the voters. It tends not only}to make 
them more intelligent, but also “more 
patriotic and devoted to the public wel- 
fare. It is not necessary that the voters 
should all be political or economic experts. 
In intricate questions of public policy, the 
average citizen will naturally rely on the 
judgment of those who have made a spe- 
cial study of these problems. And he can 
safely do so after the Initiative and Refer- 
endum have removed the graft-motive 
from politics. 

Admitting that some of the people are 
now incompetent to vote on’ important 
public policy, the fact 
remains that the rule of the majority will 
tend to create social conditions 
which will make for better manhood and 


questions of 


those 
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womanhood. Machine-rule is always the 
rule of the privileged classes and the 
breeder of corruption and official faithless- 
ness. The natural tendency of the peo- 
ple’s rule will be to equalize and broaden 
opportunities, and thus to develop a higher 
grade of citizenship. 

In national affairs no one expects that 
more than a few issues—those of the most 
vital importance—would be submitted to 
a referendum vote. The National Con- 
gress would continue to legislate and 
would take final action on all emergency 
measures which for lack of time could not 
be referred for a direct vote of the people. 
It is safe to predict, however, that under 
the Initiative and Referendum some of the 
ancient and venerable issues of party pol- 
itics would quickly disappear from the 
arena of debate, and their place would be 
taken by new issues growing out of the 
new social and economic conditions of our 
times. Under the initiative system the 


prohibition of the liquor traffic, the inher- 
itance tax, the taxation of land values, the 
national ownership of railroads and tele- 
graphs and other new issues would be 
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Of South Dakota. 
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President Farmers’ National Congress. 
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submitted to a direct vote. If any or all 
of these measures were overwhelmingly 
defeated, they would probably be with- 
drawn for a time from the field of practical 
politics. If, on any issue, the result 
proved to be close, it would naturally be 
submitted to another referendum vote as 
soon as the legal limitations would permit, 
but there is no reason to fear that the 
voters would have to give up shoemaking 
or farming or selling goods in order to 
settle the affairs of state. 

We are living in a period of increasing 
social unrest. Great social and economic 
If the ship of 
state is to be steered safely through the 
coming years of storm and stress, the rule 
of the people must be restored. The best 
safeguard against violence and disorder, 
the best “safety-valve for discontent’’ is 
the direct-vote system, under which the 
will of the majority may always be freely 
expressed and enacted into law without 
hindrance or unnecessary delay. 

WintuaMm D. Mackenzie. 

Washington, D.C. 


changes are impending. 





THE RIMINI 


STORY IN MODERN 





DRAMA. 


By Proressor ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, Pu.D., 
Of the University of North Carolina. 


HE TWO American writers who 
have reshaped the Da Rimini 

story into dramatic form are George 
H. Boker, and F. Marion Crawford, 
and be it said to their credit that neither 
of these writers has proved the fruit- 
lessness of rehandling the theme which 
in Dante’s hands took its most perfect 
and enduring form. Indeed, it has 
been said that Crawford’s play is a 
better “acting play’’ and promises more 
success from a dramatic point-of-view 
than either Phillips’ or D’Annunzio’s 
play, while Boker’s play was in its day, 
all things considered, a genuine success. 
George H. Boker, born in 1823, was 
at one time minister from the United 
States to Constantinople, and his Plays 
and Poems, in two volumes, which went 
certainly into as many as three editions, 
were comparatively well known during 
his lifetime. While Phillips’ play is 
restrained art of the Greek type, and 
Maeterlinck’s is even more Grecian in 
the eternal immanence of Destiny, Boker’s 
Francesca da Rimini harks back to the 
manner of the dramatists who lived in 
the “spacious times’’ of Queen Eliza- 


beth. Unlike Phillips, D’Annunzio or 
Crawford, Boker has introduced the 
heads of the houses of Polenta and 


Malatesta, one of them playing a very 
prominent part, while he has made the 
court jester the instrument in betraying 
to the hunchback, Lanciotto, the illicit 
love of his wife and brother. Boker 
follows Boccaccio’s version of the story, 
in which Francesca is tricked into her 
marriage, but he makes no mention of 
the fact that Paolo was married at the 
time. 

Instead of making Francesca a mere 
pawn upon the chessboard of Guelph 
and Ghibelline fortune, Boker gives her 


the ultimate choice of refusal in the 
matter of the marriage, but so persist- 
ently is she urged by her father, who is 
a political intriguer of the most accom- 
plished type, that at last she unwillingly 
consents in order to save her father and 
insure the integrity of the house of 
Polenta. One deception is added to 
another, and when the fearful end comes, 
we see in it not the mere aimless working 
of a blind fate but the inevitable fall of 
the sword of retributive justice. 

The great actor, Lawrence Barrett, 
played Boker’s “Francesca da Rimini”’ 
in the year 1882, and for several years 
thereafter, throughout the United States. 
William P. Trent is authority for the 
statement that the play was a “conspic- 
uous success.” I had the pleasure of 
reading the very copy of the play that 
Mr. Barrett studied before he put it on 
the stage; this copy contained the 
stage notes in Barrett’s handwriting, as 
well as his signature. 

The tragedy of F. Marion Crawford, 
entitled “ Francesca da Rimini’’ and trans- 
lated into French by the author of 
Vies Imaginaires, Marcel Schwob, first 
appeared in 1902, and was successfully 
produced at the Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt on April 22d of that year. Bolder 
far than others who have dramatized 
the story, Crawford went straight to the 
old chronicles for the materials and 
chronology of the play, reserving only 
Boccaccio’s story of the deception of 
Francesca, which indeed cannot be proven 
untrue. According to certain of the 
old chronicles, the historical sources 
relied upon by Crawford, the date of the 
tragedy is given as 1289, so that Paolo 
and Francesca have loved each other for 
fourteen years before Giovanni discovers 
their secret. This leads to a total redis- 
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tribution of dramatic values. The bloom 
and innocence of youth is exchanged for 
the fire and passion of a greater maturity. 
And this change is symbolized, one feels, 
by the exchange of the medium of poetry 
for that of prose. 

Francesca does’ not scruple to justify 
her long-established relations with Paolo, 
on the ground of the indefensible decep- 
tion of her marriage. When a woman 
is heard one day in the courtyard below 
denouncing Paolo Malatesta as a coward 
and a betrayer, Francesca’s jealousy and 
suspicion are instantly aroused and fur- 
ther confirmed, when Paolo announces 
his intention of leavin, for Florence that 
day to accept the post of captain of the 
guards. When Paolo hurries away to 
silence theftraducer, whom he has recog- 
nized as his wife, Beatrice, in disguise, 
Francesca is left a prey to her worst 
fears: “a woman crying out his name— 
a woman leading a child—and on this 
very day he talks of leaving me!” 

In the first agony of her disillusion- 
ment, Francesca, caught unawares, 
unconsciously betrays to Concordia, Gio- 
vanni’s little daughter, the secret of her 
love for, Paolo; and Concordia in turn 
unwittingly betrays it to Giovanni. In 
the meantime Beatrice has been arrested 
and is to be tried, among other prisoners, 
before Giovanni as lord of the haute et 
basse justice. Francesca is resolved that 
this woman shall be brought to trial 
while Paolo is equally resolved upon her 
escape. He bribes the gaoler to let 
Beatrice escape, but when Francesca 
insists that the woman be summoned, 
Paolo in desperation’ makes a sign to 
the gaoler. This sign is misconstrued, 
for the gaoler returns in a few moments 
with the announcement that the woman 
has strangled herself. Full of tragic 
intensity is the final scene, in which the 
face of the murdered woman is uncov- 
ered and recognized by all as the face 
of Beatrice—a scene fittingly closing 
upon Giovanni’s solemn imperative: 
“Paolo Malatesta, bury your wife.” 

We know from history that Paolo left 
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Florence very shortly after he had been 
chosen Captain of the People. “We do 
not know,” says Litta, in his Famiglie 
celebri @Italia, “what very pressing 
business recalled him to Rimini: per- 
haps it was that very ardent love for 
Francesca da Rimini by which he was 
enthralled. ...” So we find Paolo, 
whom we know from tradition as “ more 
given to the arts of peace than to the 
exercises of war,” secretly returning to 
Rimini; but not unsuspected by Gio- 
vanni, who is notified of Paolo’s sudden 
departure from Florence. The poison 
has been at work, and Giovanni has 
turned from a blunt, open-hearted man 
into a crafty conspirator. His conver- 
sation with Francesca in the garden 
outside her chamber, her nervousness 
over his suggestion that they go indoors, 
where Paolo is concealed, her betrayal 
of profoundest interest in Paolo’s wel- 
fare, all confirm Giovanni’s worst sus- 
picions. With Machiavellian art he con- 
cocts a story of Paolo’s treachery, 
claiming to have been warned by the 
Florentine government that Paolo is 
planning to betray him and _ secure 
possession of Rimini. By easy and 
subtle gradations Giovanni leads the 
unsuspecting Francesca to confess that 
it is to Rimini that Paolo is most likely 
to come, when Giovanni darkly asserts: 
“Yes, I think it is likely that you will 
see him here to-day.” 

The final scene, in Francesca’s cham- 
ber, is the last fluttering struggle of these 
prisoners of hope. Neither is blind to 
the imminent danger, but they give 
themselves up to the rapture of present 
happiness. As they are reading the 
tale of Launcelot and Guinivere, a 
shadow falls across the page. Francesca 
glances up, and is just in time to receive 
the blow intended for Paolo. At the 
end Francesca drags herself to Paolo’s 
side and cries exultantly to Giovanni, 
in a melodramatic tirade doubtless in- 
spired by Bernhardt herself: 

“Look! Look! This is what you have 
asked in vain and I have refused—-what 
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you have longed for day and night— 
what you shall never have of me—look 
well! The kiss of love—supreme 
eternal—true.”’ 

Mr. Crawford’s play is notable in 
many respects, especially for the hardy 
inventiveness which endows Beatrice with 
a significant rdé/e, steals from the story 
its note of youthful innocence and pity, 
and effects the tragic dénouement with- 
out the customary device of the feigned 
departure. The situations are dramatic- 
ally effective and the action steadily 
progressive. The French critics, gener- 
ally laudatory in their appreciation of the 
play, have taken exception to two features : 
“the long attachment of the lovers, and 
Malatesta’s change from a violent and 
outspoken man to a stealthy, smiling 
assassin’’; and yet, as Mrs. Wharton in 
her brilliant essay, The Three Francescas, 
acutely puts it, these are the most char- 
acteristic racial traits in the drama. 
“It is at these points,” she writes, “that 
Mr. Crawford has shown his insight into 
Italian character, and his courage in 
departing from stage conventions. He 
has had the audacity to draw his char- 
acters as Italians of the Middle Ages 
and not as scrupulous and sentimental 
modern altruists.”’ 

Signor D’Annunzio’s splendidly virile, 
brutally realistic, yet poetically conceived 
play, “Francesca da Rimini,” has had 
a remarkable history, almost unpar- 
alleled in the history of the stage. Acted 
for the first time by Eleonora Duse and 
her Italian company at Rome, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1901, it caused almost a_ riot. 
The play required five hours for its 
initial performance, and many of the 
speeches were inaudible on account of 
the noise in the theater. After this 
inhospitable treatment the play was 
freely cut and acted with the greatest 
success in the chief cities of Italy. It 
was my good fortune to see Signora 
Duse and her Italian company play it 
exactly one year after its initial per- 
formance in Rome, and the only free 
space in the theater was on the stage. 
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The play has aroused the most animated 
discussion and will go down in dramatic 
history as a remarkable artistic triumph 
over violent and bitter opposition. 
There is, indeed, when we recall the 
author, little wonder that the original 
uncut version of the play should have 
been so riotously assailed. D’Annunzio 
has been called the Byron, or perhaps he 
should be more properly styled the 
Oscar Wilde, of modern Italy. Italians 
—lItalian men—declare it a disgrace to 
be in the same room with D’Annunzio, 
and anyone who knows the difficulty of 
shocking Italian men must realize at 
once the enormity of such a condemna- 


tion. ‘The uncut version of “ Francesca 
da Rimini’ is tainted wth pruriency 
and indecent suggestion, reminding one 
in its coarseness and breadth of the 
pre-Elizabethan drama. It is manifest 


that the theater-going public owes a 
debt of gratitude to Signora Duse for 
having modified and purified the play 
so thoroughly that as acted by her and 
her company no part of the play could 
offend even a delicate sensibility. Sig- 
nora Duse, to whom the play was dedi- 
cated—*“ To the divine Eleonora Duse,”’ 
the dedication reads—has not only puri- 
fied the play, but has so informed it 
with her genius that its dramatic qualities 
have been given that conspicuity that 
only great drama ever possesses. Her 
name is so linked with the play and the 
author and Italy, that it is scarcely too 
much to say that she and D’Annunzio 
were collaborators in the creation of 
“Francesca da Rimini.” 

It is a most striking and most fitting cir- 
cumstance that the greatest living Italian 
actress,—the compeer of Bernhardt and 
Modjeska, the interpreter of Silvia Pel- 
lico’s Francesca at the age of eleven, and 
to-day acclaimed the greatest actress in 
the world—that these two should have 
joined hands in giving to the world a 
splendid revival of the pathetic love 
story cast by their countryman, Dante, 
in the exquisite mold of perfect poetry. 

Of all the plays ever written upon the 
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theme of the Rimini story, none 
approaches D’Annunzio’s tragedy in the 
suggesting of an act that is centuries old, 
in the imaging of an epoch long past, in 
the reconstruction, one might say, of the 
bloodiest, darkest and at the same time 
one of the most beauty-loving ages of 
all history. As Maurice Hewlett in his 
Richard Yea and Nay surpassed all 
novelists in giving to the twelfth-century 
story of the lion-hearted king the darkest, 
most realistic setting, so D’Annunzio in 
his “ Francesca da Rimini’’ has surpassed 
all dramatists in the most terribly graphic 
delineation of that thirteenth century, 
when Dante wrote and Petrarch sang— 
the thirteenth century with all its tears 
and terror, its poetry and passion, its 
madness and blood. 

Each scene might be a painting by an 
old Italian master, so graphic, so faithful 
to detail, so suggestive is it of a long 
vanished age. One realizes Signor D’An- 
nunzio’s wonderful art in this respect 
even in reading the play, but the impres- 
sion of reality is complete when it is 
seen on the stage. Such faithfulness to 
detail is observed that the lovers are 
made to read from the old French 
romance of Lancelot du Lac, and the 
words they repeat are the actual words 
of the book, put literally into Italian. 
No pains were spared in this episodic 
portrayal of life in a medieval Italian 
city: costumes and architecture were 
faithful in every detail. 

The wealth of characters in D’Annun- 
zio’s play,—soldiers, archers, musicians, 
jesters, merchants, maids, and so on— 
this very profusion gives an intensely 
vivid impression of teeming life and 
activity. Like Rostand’s masterpiece, 
““Cyrano de Bergerac,’ like many 
of Shakespeare’s plays, D’Annunzio’s 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ is so full of life, 
movement and complexity, of men, 
women and events, as to seem in all 
verity a palpitating segment of the living 
world.” 

And these are Italians that D’Annunzio 
has projected against his minutely con- 
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of dark and somber realism—Italians 

with genuine racial instincts, fierce, 

bloodthirsty, beauty-loving, passionate, 
luxurious. If Boker’s “Francesca da 

Rimini’? was objected to as an acting 

play on the score of blood-thirstiness, by 

the same token, the amount of bloodshed 
being criterion, D’Annunzio’s play should 
not be tolerated on the stage. From 
the moment when Ostasio in the first act 
wounds his defenceless brother, until the 
last act, when Gianciotto slays with 
avenging sword his wife and brother, a 
crimson tide of blood wells up and 
suffuses every scene. Nor does D’An- 
nunzio, like Phillips, follow the Greeks 
in the belief that deeds of blood had 
better take place off the stage, for the 
fighting, slaughtering and murdering take 
place before the very eyes of the spec- 
tators; as George Moore would say, 

“right bang in front of the audience!”’ 

D’Annunzio sticks to Boccaccio’s ver- 
sion of the story and the play opens at 
the house of Guido de Minore, father of 

Francesca, discovering Ostasio, her 

brother, engaged in discussion with a 

notary concerning the trick that is to be 

played upon her. He muses over his 
sister in the following beautiful pass- 
age: 

“‘Ah! she were worth a crown! How beautiful! 
No blade is straighter than the gaze she ts 
Straight in the eyes of whoso speaks with her. 
But yesterday she said: ‘What man is this 
To whom give me, brother?’ When she goes 
Her t hair all about her to her knees 
She dens me like ensigns in the wind 
Over a conquered city. . . . Then it seems 
Tie cll bus sn er 
But pol wa wh she said: What mosis this. 

You give me to?’ Ah, who shall see her end!” 


Ostasio’s scruples are at last overruled 
by motives of political expediency, and 
it is decided that the innocent Francesca 
is to be tricked into her marriage with 
the deformed Gianciotto. Paolo, armed 
with the power of attorney, is to compass 
the fraud, with the connivance of his 
brother, Francesca’s father and her 
brother. The full sympathy of the 
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spectator is at once enlisted in behalf 
of the innocent and helpless girl. 

Francesca and her lovely little sister, 
Samaritana, accompanied by their female 
slaves, now enter and the sisters grieve 
over their coming separation in a passage 
of touching tenderness. Francesca says 
to Samaritana: 


“Peace, peace, dear soul, 
My little dove. Why are you troubled? 
You also, and ere long 
Shall see your day of days 
And leave your nest as | have left it; then 
Your little shall stand 
Empty beside my bed: and I no more 
Shall how through dreams at dawn 
Your little naked feet run to the window 
And no more see you white and bare-footed 
Run to the window, O my little dove. 
And no more hear you say to me ‘Francesca, 
Francesca, now the morning-star is born 
And it has chased away the 


The maids suddenly call out, 
“Madonna Francesca! Madonna Fran- 
cesca!’? summoning her to the balcony 
to catch a glimpse of her future husband 
—Paolo the Beautiful. She starts to 
mount the stairs, fears to look the future 
in the face, and overcome with emotion 
turns to Samaritana and bursts into 
tears. Paolo now appears beyond the 
closed gate, and Francesca, pale with 
intense feeling, plucks from the near-by 
rose-bush a full-blown, biood-red rose 
and offers it to him. Words cannot 
picture what D’Annunzio calls the “ mel- 
odious grace of that mystic hour.” 

In the second act are disclosed the 
battlements of the Malatesta fortress, 
overlooking the city of Rimini. The 
signal for the coming battle is momen- 
tarily expected, and Francesca, unable 
to breathe shut up in her room among 
her trembling women, has ascended to 
the summit of the tower, that she may 
“hear the twanging of the bows.” 
Paolo soon joins her and is bitterly 
upbraided for the base and cruel fraud 
he has practiced upon her. His remorse 
is deep and sincere, and he asks how he 
must die to expiate his sin. Francesca 


Peace. 


leiades.’”’ 


answers, “ Like the slave at the rudder in 
the galley, the name of which is despera- 
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tion.” While she is speaking the bells 
of Santa Columba peal forth the signal 
for the battle, and Paolo gives Francesca 
his helmet, resolved to prove his peni- 
tence by exposing himself to every possi- 
ble danger. Francesca perceives in this 
ordeal the judgment of God, and prays 
to heaven that in view of so much bravery 
the soul of her brother-in-law may be 
purged from all stains of treachery, 
through God’s love. 

In the heat of the conflict, while the 
air is filled with missiles, an arrow 
passes through Paolo’s beautiful hair. 
Francesca cries out and seizes his head 
in her hands. So unnerved is Paolo by 
her touch that he confesses his love for 
her, his dread of the future. Francesca 
forbids him ever again to give counte- 
nance to the thought. Just at this moment 
Gianciotto appears and announces 
Paolo’s election as Captain of the People 
by the Florentines. Francesca brings 
a cup of wine to her husband, who 
drains it. She then refills it and offers 
it to Paolo with the words: 


“O brother of my lord, drink of the cup 
Thy brother drinks of . . .” 


a symbol of deepest, most portentous 
significance. 

The third act opens upon a scene of sur- 
passing loveliness, the very jewel of the 
play. This is the bedchamber of Fran- 
cesca, panelled with pictures from the 
romance of Tristan, while upon the 
pale-blue curtains of the bed are em- 
broidered some lines from a love song. 
Soon a traveling merchant enters of 
whom Francesca buys many beautiful 
dress stuffs, all the while artfully inquir- 
ing news of Paolo, in whose train the 
merchant has come to Rimini from 
Florence. As soon as the merchant 
retires, Paolo enters and then begins the 
beautiful love scene in which the lovers 
are swept away upon the wings of the 
wind of destiny. They stand side by 
side at the lectern and read alternately 
from the story of Launcelot and Guini- 
vere. Their foreheads bow closer 
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toward each other, their cheeks are 
almost touching, and as he reads the lines: 


“The Queen doth look upon the knight 
bs does not dare to more audaciously address 


She takes him by the chin, and upon | the lips 
She doth long ond fondly kiss him,— 


he makes the same movement toward 
Francesca and touches her lightly upon 
the lips. I recall with vividness the 
moving impression, as of quick nature 
itself, given by the sad, deprecating and 
yet tender tone with which the divine 
Duse says the two words, “No, Paolo,” 
as she turns her face from him. For 
dramatic effectiveness this situation is 
unequaled throughout the play. 

The beauty of this scene, in milieu, 
stage setting and in poetic art is worthy 
of one who claims the same country as 
Dante, and by contrast with the fierce 
din and clangor of battle in the preceding 
act its loveliness is made the more 
apparent. If the “grim-visaged war’’ 
of Guelph and Ghibelline seems a lurid 
image of the fierce Italy of Rienzi and 
Mattarazzo, this fair scene of youth and 
love might be an illuminated page from 
the bright, insouciant Italy of Romola 
or Boccaccio. 

Malatestino, brother to Gianciotto and 
Paolo, a savage and cruel youth, has 
been nursed back to health by Francesca, 
through a long illness occasioned by 
his wounds, and in particular the loss 
of an eye. Her gentle nursing has 
awakened in him the most passionate 
love, but when he addresses his words 
of “wild, baneful desire’’ to her, she 
repulses him with such horror that he is 
angered beyond bounds. He darkly 
insinuates that his one eye has seen 
very clearly the veiled love of the beau- 
tiful Paolo and the perfidious Francesca. 

Gianciotto presently enters and is 
left alone with Malatestino, who gradu- 
ally betrays to him by hint and insinua- 
tion his suspicions of Paolo and Francesca. 
It is his cunning that devises the strata- 
gem of a feigned departure, in order to 
entrap the guilty pair. 
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In breathless suspense the spectator 
now awaits the fall of the avenging 
sword. The fifth act shows the same 
scene as the third. Francesca, fully 
dressed lies upon the bed asleep. Her, 
women are conversing in low tones in 
the semi-darkness, breathing more freely 
now that the crook-back and the blind 
one are gone. Francesca awakens in 
fright, with the cry, “Paolo!’’ and it is 
but a few moments before Paolo himself 
appears. He takes Francesca into a 
mad embrace, and all else is forgotten 
in the insatiable passion of their kisses. 

But suddenly a tremendous knocking 
comes at the door, and Gianciotto’s terrible 
voice is heard calling, “ Francesca! Open! 
Francesca!’’ She goes slowly to the 
door, bidding Paolo escape through the 
trap-door, but unknown to her, as she 
opens the door Paolo’s mantle catches in 
the handle of the trap-door and holds 
him fast. Gianciotto lunges at him 
with tremendous force and pierces instead 
Francesca, who hurls herself between the 
two. Paolo catches her sinking form 
and as he closes her dying lips with his 
own he receives Gianciotto’s sword. 
The lame one bends down in silence, 
and as the lovers fall to the floor, locked 
in each other’s arms, Gianciotto lets 
himself fall upon one knee and over 
the other breaks in twain the bloody 
sword. 

Of all the interpreters of the Da 
Rimini story, D’Annunzio has followed 
Boccaccio’s version closest. Not only 
has he aroused in the beginning of the 
play the spectator’s warmest sympathy 
for the lovely Francesca, who is deceived 
by all those nearest her into her marriage 
with Gianciotto, but in the end he still 
follows Boccaccio. Gianciotto’s blow is 
intended for Paolo alone, according to 
Boccaccio, but by ill-hap pierces Fran- 
cesca, who tried to intercept it; where- 
upon Gianciotto in desperation turned 
again upon Paolo and slew him. 
Although Orabile, Paolo’s wife, plays no 
part in D’Annunzio’s play, yet her name 
is several times mentioned. 
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I have already spoken of D’Annunzio’s 
wonderful art in his realistic presentation 
of Italian life in the thirteenth century. 
This is genuine devotion to art which 
gives as much care to the picturing of 
medieval life as to the development of 
human character. But it would seem 
that this feature is so stressed that the 
story in D’Annunzio’s hands becomes 
less a tragedy of love than a tragedy of 
blood. Everywhere passion, _ license, 
deception, hatred, treachery and blood- 
shed reign supreme. A brother wounds 
his unarmed brother, a son poisons his 
father, a captor kills his defenseless 
prisoner, a brother sells his beautiful 
sister for a troop of a hundred horsemen. 
The third act is the only one in which 
blood does not freely flow before, your 
eyes; and this act well nigh redeems the 
play, for it is a very jewel shining forth 
from its dark and somber setting of 
falsehood, treachery and blood. This 
act, with its keen touches of delicate 
humor, its subtle revelations of woman- 
liness, best reveals the fascinating char- 
acter of D’Annunzio’s Francesca. 

- Of the play in its entirety one might 
say, without fear of misinterpretation, 
that it is Shakespearean in luxuriance 
and complexity, in character and motive, 
in movement and action. The poetry 
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is tense, strong, yet beautiful, a veritable 
flame of speech. It leaps from the 
heart of the situation, revealing all the 
definite realities of the passion. About 
it there is no trace of modernity, of 
modern subtilty. “Behind all its lyrical 
outcries,” says the translator, Arthur 
Symons, “there is a hard grip on the 
sheer facts of the age. By a great 
sweep we are borne back to Italy, Dante 
and the Pre-Renaissance.” 

Francois Villon, the French lyrist, 
once wrote these lines: 


**Where is the Queen of Herod’s kiss, 
And Phryne in her beauty bare; 
= what sea does Tomyris 
— Dido an aay eee < 

ivine Proserpine’s despair 

The wind has blown them all away— 
For what poor ghost does Helen care ? 
Where are the girls of yesterday ? 


Alas for lovers, pair by pair! 

The wind has blown them all away, 
The young and yare, the fond and fair, 
Where are the snows of yesterday ?” 


Ah, no, Monsieur Villon, the wind has 
not blown them all away,—since a 
Phillips, a Crawford and a D’Annunzio ° 
live to catch and image in imperishable 
beauty that Francesca da Rimini who 
is the darling of the world. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


JUDICIAL SUPREMACY. 


By Hon. Water Cuiarxk, LL.D., 
Chief-Justice of North Carolina. 


*Note: Late in November the distingnished 
Chief-Justice of North Carolina, Hon. Walter 
Clark LL.D. delivered an address before the 
Economic Club of Boston which was received 
with marked approval. Justice Clark is one of 
the strongest, clearest and most fundamental 
thinkers and advocates of pure democracy in public 
life in America to-day and he is one of the ablest 
of our leading judges. He served for fourteen years 
as associate justice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, and then was nominated for the most 


honorable position in the state,—that of Chie 
Justice. He was op by the railway corpora 
tions and the tobacco trust but he was elected by 
the largest majority ever given to a candidate in 
the state. 

The address delivered in Boston was so timely 
and so clearly did it present a very serious question 
that affects in a vital way the life of democratic 
government that we requested Justice Clark to 
= the substance of this address into a pn for 
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of wh i it git Gitieuit to oveeciinain 
he has done, and we herewith present it, 
T THE last session of Congress there 
was presented to the world one 
of the most singular spectacles known 
to history. The evils of our railroad 
managements, which are manifold and 
serious, had engaged the thoughts of 
the people. In sympathy with their 
just demands the President had recom- 
mended to Congress the enactment of 
remedial legislation. ‘The House of Rep- 
resentatives after full debate passed a 
bill for Railroad Regulation. It went 
to the Senate. In that body it was 
discussed and debated. The necessity 
for such legislation and the public 
demand for it were admitted by all. 
As to the justice and propriety of the 
measures proposed, there was slight 
difference of opinion. But there was 
elaborate and long discussion. Over 
what? Why, whether the subordinate 
Federal judges would issue their mandate 
to stop the execution of an Act of the 
American Congress, passed by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the United States and approved by the 
President, and if they did so whether 
such mandates would be approved by 
the majority of the Supreme Court. 
Nowhere else on the globe at any time 
has such a spectacle been presented. 
In no other country in all time has it 
ever been claimed that the judges thereof 
had power to impose their veto upon the 
action of the law-making power. Else- 
where the judges have been bound by 
the laws and are not superior to them. 
The text-books tell us that the supreme 
power in any government is the law- 
making power. The courts are not 
authorized to legislate. They have no 
power save what is conferred by the 
Constitution and the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof. Yet there were 90 Sen- 
ators, the representatives of 45 sovereign 
States turning over volumes of reports 
and guessing and prophesying as to what 
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consideration it so richly deserves. 
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five elderly lawyers would or would not 
permit, if the Congress should enact it. 
And the final action taken, shriveled and 
reduced in dimension, weakened and 
inconsistent, to evade, if possible, the 
apprehended judicial veto is still but a 
guess for no one yet knows, or can fore- 
tell, what approval or disapproval a 
majority of the court may place upon 
the formulated enactment of the law- 
making power. 

Not all the world besides, with all 
their armies and navies combined, can 
control, or hinder, or negative the will 
of the 90,000,000 of the American 
people, expressed by their Congress and 
Executive, as to the management of 
their domestic affairs. Only God in 
heaven has power to say them nay. 
Whence then comes this power of five 
men to nullify legislation or to shape it 
by fear of nullification? They are placed 
in the judicial office by no vote of the 
people, and holding for life, are not 
responsible to that public opinion which 
is the corner-stone of a Republican 
government. 

So vast a power as that of setting 
aside the will of a great people duly 
expressed in the enactment of their 
laws challenges attention. It is not a 
sufficient reply to say that it has been 
done. The question remains was it 
ever rightfully done, when and by whom 
was the power conferred, is it binding 
on this generation and is its continuance 
safe. We should throw the lead and 
sound the depths ere the noble ship 
strikes the reef. 

One of the great tendasmentel ideas of 
all Republican constitutions is that the 
legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments shal] remain separate and distinct 
from each other. The Federal Consti- 
tution and the Constitutions of most, 
but not of all, the States give the Execu- 
tive a veto upon legislation but this is 
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not absolute and is subject to be disre- 
garded if the statute is reénacted by a 
designated vote, varying in different 
states, but usually a two-thirds vote of 
each House. So the legislative depart- 
ment remains sovereign over legislation. 
After a statute is enacted, it is then for 
the Executive to execute the law thus 
made and for the judiciary to construe 
and apply, and not nullify, the statute. 
In Rhode Island, North Carolina, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Delaware, the State 
Constitution has conferred not even 
this qualified veto upon the Executive. 

Put if the judiciary has the power it 
claims, to set aside the statutes approved 
by the Executive then that department 
has an absolute veto which even the 
unanimous vote of both houses of the 
Law-making Department cannot over- 
come. The separation of the three 
Departments of Government no longer 
exists. The Legislative Department can 
enact no law and the Executive can put 
no law into force, if disapproved by a 
majority of the Highest Court. In short, 
instead of the separation and equality 
of three coérdinate Departments, as 
enjoined by most Constitutions, we have 
in plain truth Judicial Supremacy. 

The form of government amounts to 
little. The true enquiry is where does 
the ultimate governing power reside. 
In England, there are nominally King, 
Lords and Commons but the true Exec- 
utive is a Committee of the House of 
Commons, known as the Cabinet. The 
King has not even the veto power which 
he has not exercised for 200 years. The 
veto has become sole prerogative of the 
House of Lords, who exercise it only 
upon sufferance and there is now on 
foot a movement to deprive them of 
even that. The judges have never had 
in England any power to set aside an 
act of Parliament but are subject to 
removal, without any charge, by a 
majority vote of that body. 

In ancient Rome, there remained a 
Senate, and Tribunes of the people, 
and the Republican formula, “The Sen- 
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ate and the Roman People’’ was carried 
at the head of the legions till the last day 
of the Empire, long centuries after all 
power had passed from the Curia and 
the Comitia to the barracks of the Pre- 
torian Guards and during all these cen- 
turies there was no will or law, or power 
in Rome save that of their master. 

In France, years after Napoleon was 
crowned and had become Emperor in 
name as well as in fact, the coins, the 
standards of the army, the laws, the 
public buildings and legal documents 
all still bore the superscription the 
“French Republic.” 

Forms of government remain long 
after a total change of the substance. 
We should not delude ourselves with the 
idea that the people govern in this country 
and that through the Congress and State 
Legislatures they shape their own des- 
tinies, when in truth and in fact they 
can not pass a single statute, of any kind 
or nature, however urgently demanded 
unless the statute shall meet the approval 
of a majority of the lawyers who happen 
at the time to compose the highest court. 
In some States two lawyers (a majority 
of three) can thus prevent or nullify all 
legislation. In other States three or 
four lawyers (according as the Court 
may have 5 or 7 judges) hold the absolute 
unrestricted power to destroy the 
announcement of the popular will by 
the legislature and five lawyers, a majority 
of the Supreme Court of the Union, 
staid, venerable, conservative and by 
reason of their years not unnaturally 
averse to new measures, can at will 
bring any movement of the people or of 
Congress to an imperative halt. Ninety 
millions must stand instantly still at 
their command. ‘The form of the enact- 
ment of all laws, if the fact were truly 
expressed would be “Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
if the majority of the Supreme Court 
shall assent thereto,” for Congress can 
enact nothing against their consent. 

In what I have said, and in what I 
shall say, there is absolutely nothing 
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new. It is novel only because it is old. 
It has been often and better said, and 
more clearly and ably stated than I can 
possibly state it. I will not weary you 
by citations from the best and ablest 
statesmen of the age that formed the 
Constitution. Their views can be readily 
found by those who shall care to examine 
the subject. The passage of the years 
and the progress of events have made 
the situation more acute and more dan- 
gerous than most may be aware. 

In that exquisite little poem by the 
late Secretary John Hay, he tells of the 


steamer 


“With her furnace crammed with rosin and pine 
And a nigger squat on her safety valve.” 


And then the fire 
“broke out as she cleared the bar.” 


And the passengers had 


“Faith in his cussedness 
That he would hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot was ashore.” 


And he tells us 


“Jim Bludsoe’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle.” 


We live in an age of wonderful devel- 
opment. The 3,000,000 of 1787 have 
become 90,000,000; the 18 small colo- 
nies clinging to the Atlantic coast have 
become 46 great commonwealths reach- 
ing to the silent oceans; the population 
climbing the Alleghenies, has swarmed 
across the Mississippi, breasted the Rocky 
Mountains and pausing but a moment 
on the shores of the Pacific has unfurled 
the flag in possessions so much farther 
to the West, that we call it “The East.” 
No longer from New Hampshire to 
Georgia, but from Maine to Manila, 
from Porto Rico and Panama to the 
Pole, now floats the flag of the Great 
Republic. And our development has 
been greater than our increase in popu- 
lation or our expansion in territory. 
Labor-saving machinery has made our 
productive force per man 20-fold, 50- 
fold and in some cases 200-fold. Uni- 
versal education has sharpened the intel- 
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lect and elevated the masses. They 
think, they move, they feel their power 
and they know that they can assert it 
and have a right to do so. Material 
wealth has multiplied faster than men. 
The earth has given up its unsuspected 
treasures. Our single bank of 1790 
has been replaced by more than 15,000 
banks. Our 75 post-offices have become 
75,000 and the rural delivery carries the 
mail to the country firesides. The rail- 
road, the steamboat, the telegraph, the 
telephone, have brought the masses 
closer together and the quick exchange 
of intelligence makes prompt organiza- 
tion feasible. 

With limitless power of men and 
means, with quickened intelligence and 
unconquerable independence, with her 
engines “crammed with rosin and pine”’ 
this great throbbing, pulsing ship of 
State has swung off from Pier 188—to 
quote Mark Twain. Its safety valve is 
the free expression of the people’s will 
and its execution as their chosen repre- 
sentatives have written it on the statute 
books. But as the great ship heads 
down stream, we find the Court “squat 
on the safety valve.” It held that the 
legal tender act was invalid and then that 
it was valid. It held for 100 years that 
the rich might be taxed on their incomes 
and then suddenly by the change of a 
single judge, five against four, it held 
that the almost unanimous vote of both 
Houses of Congress and approval of 
the President had no effect in these 
United States and thus, contrary to law, 
this one lawyer transferred more than 
$100,000,000 of annual taxation from 
the superfluous wealth of the rich and 
placed it on the backs of the poor where 
that burden has remained for 14 years. 
No King in Europe could have thus 
repealed such a statute enacted by his 
people without an explosion that would 
have brought the very pillars of the State 
about. his head. The people of New 
York in pity for the overtaxed laborers 
in a certain calling passed an act limiting 
their hours of labor. The highest court 
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of the State saw no occasion or right to 
intervene, but the Federal Supreme 
Court interfering with purely local legis- 
lation which could affect no one but the 
residents of that State told the people of 
New York that they could not free the 
bondsmen and bondswomen who were 
laboring beyond their strength. 

Up till 1844 the United States Supreme 
Court held that corporations were not 
“citizens’’ and hence a _ non-resident 
corporation could not go into the Federal 
courts but must sue and be sued in the 
State courts. This was then changed 
by the court holding, to the advantage, 
as it has proved, of railroads and trusts, 
that a corporation is a “citizen.”” About 
the same time the court held with its 
new lights, that a corporation was a 
“citizen,” it held that a negro was not a 
citizen. What the court would have 
held to be the status of a corporation 
composed of negroes is still a problem. 

I might go on and give case after case 
of interference with legislation by the 
non-legislative branch of the government. 
But I am preferring no bill of indictment 
against any judges past or present. I 
am not questioning their ability or their 
motives. But as an American citizen, 
talking to American citizens, I do ques- 
tion the assertion by the judiciary of the 
power to set aside the will of the people 
so lightly and so often. I plainly see 
the danger of thwarting that will to the 
extent that it has been done, and to the 
greater extent which is threatened. 

There is a law in physics “the greater 
the repression the greater the explosion.” 
If the fire “breaks out when the ship of 
State has crossed the bar’’ Jim Bludsoe’s 
ghost may not “ go up alone in the smoke 
of,,the Prairie Belle.” Society will be 
shaken to its foundations. In the lan- 
guage of the day, “It is best not to monkey 
with the safety valve.” 

One of our own poets has said: 


“The moor at Marston felt its tread 
Through Jersey snows the march it led.” 


It was called the spirit of liberty. 
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It was the movement of a growing 
people expanding their chests, feeling 
their power and resolved to live their 
own lives more in their own way. 
Charles the First was a moral man and 
a good king, as kings go. In his claim of 
prerogative, he was undoubtedly right, 
if past customs and acquiescence could 
give right and if the hand of the dead 
could chill and repress the beating hearts 
of the living but England had outlived 
feudalism and exactions of baron and 
king. At Naseby, at Edgehill, at Mars- 
ton Moor the troopers of Cromwell 
trampled the outworn order of things 
into the mire. The restoration of 1660 
was upon condition of a statute recog- 
nizing the extinction of feudalism. But 
the restored Stuarts did not recognize 
the new spirit of the age. James II. 
still thought it possible that a king 
could reign in England. But since 1688, 
though there have been many kings in 
England no king has reigned there. 
The first statute of William and Mary 
formulated what had been gained and 
the first eight Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, our Fed- 
eral Bill of Rights, are taken from that 
statute. 

George the Third thought he could 
reign in America, if not in England. 
Lexington and Concord, and Bunker 
Hill and Saratoga and Yorktown shat- 
tered his dream. If we could not be 
governed by a hereditary king, can the 
will of the people be held in check and 
nullified by five lawyers? If a State 
enacts rate regulation of common car- 
riers shall a subordinate Federal judge 
throw the statute back in our faces. If 
Congress shall enact regulation of car- 
riers, taxation of incomes, and the legal 
tender quality of our money, shall the 
judges say to the contrary? If our 
Congress and our Legislatures cannot 
legislate for us, where did a few lawyers, 
wearing gowns, get the right to say 
what our laws shall be? Who gave 


them the power? This generation did, 
not, for the laws express the public wil 


























contrary to the will of the judges. The 
only reply that comes to us is that the 
generation of 1787, most of whom have 
been dead more than 100 years, gave 
these judges the power to deny to this 
generation the right to make their own 
laws. As that generation spent them- 
selves in a patriotic struggle for the right 
of self-government they could hardly 
have intended to deny that right to us 
if they could. The claim has never 
borne examination. It reminds me of 
an incident which occurred several years 
ago in a court in North Carolina. Coun- 
sel on one side in support of a motion 
made a statement of facts which seemed 
meritorious to the judge. The opposing 
counsel observed it and when he came 
to reply, said : “ I see the court is impressed 
by the statement made by Brother A—, 
but I can assure your Honor that there 
is absolutely nothing in it except the 
imperturable perpendicularity of asser- 
tion on the part of counsel.” 

The doctrine of judicial supremacy, 
of the right of the courts to disallow 
laws, rests upon no other basis. It did 
not exist in England. No judge there 
has ever asserted it to be a judicial 
function. It did not exist under the 
first Constitution of the United States. 
Our second Constitution which was 
created by the Federal Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1787 contains no word 
or a line conferring such power on the 
courts or giving any intimation of so 
doing. That convention sat with closed 
doors, under a resolution that no member 
should divulge its proceeding. The 
Journal was kept secret and first pub- 
lished 49 years later with Madison’s 
notes. From that we see that the propo- 
sition to give to the judges of Supreme 
Court power to hold an act of Congress 
unconstitutional was proposed and that 
in its least objectionable form, i. e., 
before the ratification of an act (as with 
the Presidential veto). It was supported 
by Mr. Madison, afterwards President, and 
by James Wilson, afterwards Judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, and others, 
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but was voted down on June 4th, receiving 
the votes of only two states. The motion 
was renewed no less than three times, 
i. e., on June 6th, July 21st, and finally on 
August 15th, and at no time received the 
votes of more than three States, though 
thus earnestly pressed by influential 
members. On this last occasion, Mr. 
Mercer, thus voiced the sentiment of 
the Convention: “He disapproved of 
the doctrine that the judges, as expositors 
of the Constitution should have authority 
to declare a law void. He thought laws 
ought to be well and cautiously made, 
and then to be uncontrovertible.” 

The doctrine had been announced by 
the Supreme Courts of Rhode Island, 
New Jersey and Virginia and North 
Carolina not long before the Federal 
Convention met and the innovation (for 
it was such) must have been well known 
to that body but though persistently 
pressed and by such able men, the 
Convention four times decisively and 
finally refused to adopt it. The origin 
of the decisions in those four States, as 
well as can be learned, was this: though 
the king could exercise no veto power 
in England the laws of the Provincial 
Assemblies were sent to him and 
“allowed’”’ or “disallowed’”’ by his privy 
council. After the Revolution, the Gov- 
ernors of North Carolina and Rhode 
Island had no veto (as is still the case) 
and I believe that at that time neither 
the governor of New Jersey or Virginia 
possessed it. The Courts thinking that 
there should be a bridle somewhere for 
the new democracy assumed the vacant 
privy council veto. In Rhode Island 
there was a movement for impeachment 
but the legislature instead merely dropped 
the judges from office at their next 
meeting, they being annually elected by 
the legislature. 

After the decisive refusal of the Con- 
vention of 1787 to give this authority to 
the judges, the matter lay quiet for 14 
years when it was announced by John 
Marshall in Marbury versus Madison, 
in an obiter dictum. But as the Court 
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though asserting its abstract right to 
declare an act unconstitutional con- 
cluded by dismissing the action because 
Congress had not allowed it to issue a 
mandamus no issue was raised with 
President Jefferson who it was known, 
would not permit execution of the order 
of the court. 

The power was not conferred. The 
Constitution shows that. The Conven- 
tion refused to give it. The Journals 
are evidence of this. It is a power 
without precedent. It is unknown in 
England whence we derive our legal 
origins. A ‘distinguished North Caro- 
linian, Major E. J. Hale, while our 
Consul to Manchester delivered a lecture 
on the Constitution of the United States. 
A noble Earl who sat in front of him, 
asked: “You do not mean to say that 
your Congress and Senate can pass a 
law, and the President approve it and 
then any little Judge in the land can 
hold it invalid, and, on appeal, a majority 
of the Supreme Court can kill it, without 
power of resurrection?’? He was told 
that this was true. “O Heavens,” he 
said, “what would we not give for a 
thing like that to keep these Gladstonians 
down.” 

It is true that in England there is no 
written Constitution but if the judges 
possessed the power they could hold an 
act unconstitutional, because “contrary 
to the Magna Charta,” or “not due 
process of law,” or because “ interfering 
with the right to contract’ and for other 
sonorous reasons so readily given by 
our courts. In Germany, France, Nor- 
way and Sweden, Canada and Australia 
and other countries, all of which, even 
Russia, Japan and Persia now have 
constitutions, this invasion of the legis- 
lative domain by the courts setting 
aside a law is equally known. Ask a 
French judge why he does not so hold. 
He will turn his palms down, shrug his 
shoulders and say: “Those Deputies 
know as much about the Constitution as 
I do.” A recent attempt to introduce 
the doctrine in the new Commonwealth 
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of Australia was promptly negatived. 

If the Constitution had conferred the 
power on the judges it would not have 
made it absolute but would surely have 
made it reviewable like the Presidential 
veto. And it would have made it enforce- 
able. But President Jefferson disre- 
garded it when the Court made its 
juugment. In the Georgia case Jackson 
left it unenforced, merely saying “John 
Marshall has made his decree, now let 
him enforce it,” and it was never of any 
effect. Mr. Lincoln did the same in 
the Merryman case. The whole country 
knows how little the Dred Scott decision 
was of any effect. 

In short, the doctrine is without 
previous precedent, is without authority 
in the Constitution, is unnecessary 
because not required elsewhere, and 
unenforceable except at the pleasure of 
the Executive and its exercise is undemo- 
cratic and unsafe. 

But, it may be asked, suppose an act is 
against the very letter of the Constitution, 
which is very rarely the case. The 
answer is that as in other countries, the 
members of the legislature are sworn to 
obey the Constitution. There is equal 
patriotism and in so large a body usually 
more legal ability than in the Court. 
If the Legislature or Congress mistake 
the Constitution, the people can correct 
it at the next election. Whereas if the 
Court mistakes it, the unanimous vote 
of the whole electorate is powerless to 
correct it. 

No more adroit flattery can be 
addressed by lawyers to a judge than the 
implied suggestion that while the legis- 
lature has been ignorant, or wilfully 
disregardful of their oaths to obey the 
Constitution, or corrupt, the courts are 
superior to all these things. But are 
judges infallible? They are not so 
when at the bar. What divine unction 


falls upon them on ascending the bench ? 
We all know that the minority of the 
court is fallible and those who have ever 
heard the comments of the lawyers of 
the losing party in a cause will doubt if 
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the majority of the court are as infallible 
as they think. 

I cannot better conclude than in the 
following words of the late Judge Sey- 
mour D. Thompson in his address to 
the State Bar Association of Texas, in 
1896. Judge Thompson was one of the 
leading lawyers of this country. He 
was the author of many legal works, for 
many years editor of the American Law 
Review and at one time Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of Missouri. I quote 
from 30 American Law Review, Sep- 
tember, 1896, pp. 697-699. He said: 

“There is danger, real danger, that 
the people will see at one sweeping 
glance that all the powers of their gov- 
ernment, Federal and State, lie at the 
feet of us lawyers, that is to say, at the 
feet of a judicial oligarchy; that those 
powers are being steadily exercised in 
behalf of the wealthy and powerful 
classes, and to the prejudice of the 
scattered and segregated people; that 
the power thus seized includes the power 
of amending the Constitution; the power 
of superintending the action, not merely 
of Congress, but also of the State Legis- 
latures; the power of degrading the 
powers of the two houses of Congress, in 
making those investigations which they 
may deem accessory to wise legislation, 
to the powers which an English court has 
ascribed to British Colonial legislatures ; 
the power of superintending the judiciary 
of the States, of annulling their judg- 
ments and commanding them what 
judgments to render; the power of 
denying to Congress the power to raise 
revenue by a method employed by all 
governments; making the fundamental 
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sovereign powers of government, such 
as the power of taxation, the subject 
of barter between corrupt legislatures 
and private adventurers; holding that 
a venal legislature, temporarily invested 
with power, may corruptly bargain away 
those essential attributes of sovereignty 
and for all time; that corporate fran- 
chises bought from corrupt legislatures 
are sanctified and placed forever beyond 
recall by the people; that great trusts 
and combinations may place their yokes 
upon the necks of the people of the 
United States, who must groan forever 
under the weight, without remedy and 
without hope; that trial by jury and the 
ordinary criminal justice of the States, 
which ought to be kept near the people, 
are to be set aside, and Federal court 
injunctions substituted therefor; that 
those injunctions extend to preventing 
laboring men quitting their employment, 
although they are liable to be discharged 
by their employers at any time, thus 
creating and perpetuating a state of 
slavery. There is danger that the people 
will see these things all at once; see 
their enrobed judges doing their think- 
ing on the side of the rich and powerful; 
see them look with solemn cynicism upon 
the sufferings of the masses, nor heed 
the earthquake when it begins to rock 
beneath their feet; see them present a 
spectacle not unlike that of Nero fiddling 
while Rome burns. There is danger 
that the people will see all this at one 
sudden glance, and that the furies will 
then break loose and that all hell will 
ride on their wings.” 
Wa rer CLARK. 
Raleigh, N. C. 








A GLANCE AT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND HIS PERSONALITY. 


By Hon. Joun D. Works. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT be- 
came President of the United 
States, in the first instance, by the hand of 
an assassin, and not by choice of the 
people. Much fear was entertained and 
freely expressed, that his supposed im- 
petuous and imperative disposition, and 
lack of that caution and deliberation so 
necessary to the proper administration 
of so great an office would unfit him for 
the position. But his administration of 
the affairs of government during his 
incumbency, thus brought about, was a 
surprise to many and gave very general 
satisfaction. The tragic event by which 
the office was cast upon him, and the 
grave responsibilities it involved, seemed 
to subdue his natural tendency and 
render him more cautious and conserva- 
tive than was supposed to be possible. 
His retention in office of the advisors of 
his predecessor was wise, and inspired 
confidence; and his choice of other 
members of his cabinet, and other offi- 
cials in the executive department of the 
government, have been very generally 
approved and commended. His fearless 
independence, and evident integrity of 
purpose, appealed to public sentiment, 
and when the time for the selection of a 
president by popular choice came on, 
there was perhaps no more popular 
public official in the country. He was 
nominated by his party, practically with 
out opposition, and triumphantly elected. 
With such*an endorsement, and expres- 
sion of public approval, and favor, much 
was expected of his future conduct of 
the office.* But it must be confessed by 
the candid and unbiased observer of 
events that this expectation has not 
been realized. His later administration 
of our domestic public affairs has been 


a distinct disappointment. The traits 
of character apparently inbred in his 
disposition, which were feared and 
dreaded in the beginning, have been 
made manifest more and more as time 
passed. His ambition to rule, abso- 
lutely, in affairs of government, his 
intolerance of opposition, his intemperate 
attacks upon those who failed to agree 
with him, and his masterful attempts to 
dominate and control not only his own 
department of government but the legis- 
lative and judicial departments as well, 
have startled the more conservative and 
thoughtful citizen as a dangerous inno- 
vation and a peril to our republican 
institutions. Our forefathers very wisely 
separated the management and admin- 
istration of our governmental affairs 
into departments; executive, legislative 
and judicial, and made and intended 
them to be, as far as possible, independent 
of each other. This intention has been, 
in a great measure, subverted, in the 
present administration, by the efforts of 
the president to make the other depart- 
ments subservient, not only to the 
executive department, but to his own 
personal and unrestrained will. Never 
in the history of this country has the 
personal influence of the president upon 
the legislative and judicial departments 
of the government been so openly and 
persistently exercised in order to accom- 
plish his wishes and enforce his personal 
ideas and policies; and never has the 
assumed power been so arbitrarily and 
ruthlessly enforced. The opportunity 
and means to this end are furnished 
unfortunately, by the powers that are 
legally given him, and which, if rightly 
exercised, may be used without offense 
to the letter or spirit of the law, or the 
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institutions and principles of government. 
He is given the appointing power in the 
judicial department, which is a potent 
means of securing the services of those 
who agree with his views and policies, 
and who may be trusted to carry out and 
enforce them, conscientiously, of course, 
because they do believe in them. In 
the legislative branch of the government, 
his power is much more potent and far- 
reaching. He has control of the vast 
federal patronage to bestow it where he 
chooses. By a pernicious custom, which 
however, the president may violate, at 
his will, a large part of this patronage 
in the way of appointment to office, has 
been farmed out to senators and repre- 
sentatives in their respective states and 
districts by permitting them to name the 
appointees to certain offices. It is one 
of the singular phases of political life 
that these officials should prize this 
questionable privilege so highly. But, 
as they do, for that and other reasons 
such senators and representatives, elected 
to serve the country, and not seekers for 
place, are anxious to keep in favor with 
the president. To do so, they must, if 
he demands it, support his policies and 
do his bidding. The demand has un- 
doubtedly been made, and the fear of 
just such consequences has warped the 
judgment and influenced the conduct, 
on public questions, of vital interest to 
the country, of many law-makers. Not 
that the President has threatened such 
consequences, to secure such action, 
but the mere knowledge that he possessed 
the power to deprive them of the patron- 
age they so highly prize has been enough. 
It is a sad commentary on our institu- 
tions and laws, and our public officials, 
that the performance, or failure to per- 
form public duties, should be influenced 
by such selfish and ignoble desires and 
base purposes. But no observer of 
events can doubt it. The domination 
and control of the legislative department 
of government, serious as it is, is of infin- 
itely less consequence than the intimida- 
tion or attempted intimidation of the 
judiciary. 
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It is no idle saying that the judiciary 
is the great bulwark of human liberty, 
protector of individual rights and the 
preserver of our most sacred institutions. 
The federal judiciary stands preéminent 
for intelligence, fearless honesty and 
integrity, and judicial knowledge. There 
may be some individual exceptions, but 
they are rare and few in number. If 
reports be true, the President has de- 
nounced, in unmeasured terms, at least 
one federal judge for differing with his 
views of the law and its enforcement. 
By so doing, he has made it publicly 
known that all judges so differing with 
his views will fall under his displeasure. 
No one would be found to intimate that 
the President would purposely interfere 
with the due administration of justice, 
or attempt to intimidate a judicial 
officer in the performance of his duties. 
Nevertheless, the open denunciation of 
the judicial act of one judge for a decision 
rendered by him, is calculated to influ- 
ence his action if the question should 
come before him again and would be 
well calculated to influence other judges 
in the performance of similar duties, in 
the result of which the President is 
known to be interested. 

This tendency of the President to 
denounce those who do not agree with 
him has led him into many indiscretions, 
and his arbitrary methods, his lack of 
restraint, and determination to have his 
own way, have made him a conspicuous 
example of the danger to our institu- 
tions of unchecked, and uncontrolled 
power, intended to bring both the legis- 
lative and judicial departments into his 
way of thinking, and thus accomplish his 
ends. The existence of the custom of 
distributing patronage to legislators at 
the will of the executive, and which, 
under such conditions, allowed as a 
favor, is a political power in the President 
that may be fraught with far-reaching 
consequences. The power to withdraw 
the favor is a constant menace to any 
law-maker who is independent enough 
to act in opposition to the wishes of the 
executive. The estimate placed upon 
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this privilege of controlling appointments, 
within their districts, and the eagerness 
with which they take advantage of it, 
shows what a powerful weapon it is in 
the hands of the President. It is one of 
the greatest evils of this country to-day, 
and the use of it is most shameful. 
That the fear of losing the political 
advantage it affords members of Congress 
has warped their judgments, caused 
them in many instauces to betray the 
interests of their constituents and their 
country, to subserve the purposes of the 
executive, no one can reasonably doubt. 
The crying evil of the day, in official life, 
is too much politics, too much selfish 
striving for political office and prefer- 
ment. What the country needs, most of 
all, is broad-minded, unselfish, patriotic 
statesmanship, and a President of the 
United States, who stoops to accomplish 
his purposes by pandering to this debas- 
ing appetite for the spoils of office, 
however worthy those purposes may be, 
is an enemy to our republican institutions 
and the abetter of the most unworthy 
and dangerous tendencies in public life. 

The one thing that seemed, at the 
outset of Mr. Roosevelt’s career as 
President, to appeal to public favor was 
his fearless independence. It is a quailty 
much to be commended, and a necessary 
qualification for the high office. But it 
must be accompanied by clear judgment, 
due caution, discrimination, conserva- 
tism and strict integrity, or it may be a 
most dangerous quality. In some of 
these the President has shown himself 
to be sadly lacking. If he sets his mind 
upon a certain course, he throws caution, 
discretion, to the winds. It must be so 
in his estimation, if he wills it to be so. 
If it is desired legislation, Congress must 
bend to his will. If it is a construction 
of an existing law, the judge must con- 
strue it his way or fall under his displeas- 
ure and meet with open criticism and 
denunciation. If, in his estimation, some 
person or corporation has violated the 
law, instead of placing the matter in the 
hands of the judicial, or law department, 


to be dealt with in a legal and orderly 
way, he makes it an executive matter, 
takes it in control, denounces the sup- 
posed offenders as criminals, before 
trial and conviction, and tells the whole 
country what he is going to do about it 
and how. So, we have the unpleasant 
spectacle of the President of the United 
States going about the country denounc- 
ing its citizens as criminals, and enemies 
of the people, and telling the people what 
the policy of his administration is, and 
will be, in the prosecution of trusts and 
other alleged law-breakers. 

No right-minded citizen will question 
the right of the President to call upon 
the law department of the government to 
prosecute and bring to justice any offender 
against its laws, whether he be high or 
low, rich or poor. That men in high 
places, possessed of great wealth and 
power, have shamelessly violated the 
laws of their country, and should be 
punished accordingly, is evident. But 
they should be tried, and punished, if 
guilty, according to the laws of the 
country, unaffected by the towering 
influence of the President. To denounce 
the supposed offender, before trial, thus 
prejudging his case, is in itself an offense 
against our principles of government, 
and is calculated to arouse violent 
prejudices and result in injustice and 
oppression. Indeed, it is _ seriously 
claimed that the intemperate assaults 
of the President on what is sometimes 
termed predatory wealth, and upon men 
at the lead of large commercial and 
other business institutions, has precipi- 
tated a financial panic and _ business 
depression that has caused great loss 
and much suffering and distress. This 
charge is probably unjust and unfounded. 
The determination of the President that 
men and corporations believed to have 
violated the law shall be prosecuted and 
if found guilty, be punished, is to be 
commended. If this shall cause a finan- 
cial panic, so be it. Let it come. If 


this country can prosper only by s! ield- 
ing criminals from prosecution and con- 
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viction it has no right to enjoy prosperity. 
The claim that protection of offenders 
against the law is necessary to protect 
the country from financial distress is a 
slander upon our institutions and our 
business standards of honesty and busi- 
ness integrity. The fact of the determin- 
ation of the President to bring the guilty 
to justice, affords no reason for a financial 
panic. It is much more reasonable to 
suppose that the men suspected of crime, 
and denounced as criminals, and who 
possess almost unlimited power to bring 
on financial disorder, because of their 
vast wealth, have brought about such 
conditions, and have falsely attributed 
it to the action of the President. Never- 
theless, the course of the President is 
justly subject to criticism and condemna- 
tion. His spectacular and intemperate 
attack, in public addresses, upon those 
whom he believes or suspects of being 
guilty of violations of the law are undig- 
nified and inappropriate and calculated 
to destroy public confidence in moneyed 
men and moneyed institutions. The 
course taken by the President is a species 
of imperialism and misuse of his great 
office and calculated to bring him into 
public disfavor and lower the office of 
President of the United States in the 
estimation, not only of our own people, 
but of foreign countries. The earnest 
and diligent prosecution of violators of 
law without respect to persons, by the 
law department of the government, is 
worthy o the highest commendation 
and should be sustained by public opinion, 
but the public utterances of the President 
upon the subject, are too obviously out 
of place, and savor too much of unworthy 
bravado and appeal to public prejudice, 
too much of the spectacular, too much of 
an effort to arouse public sentiment in 
his own favor to meet with the approval 
of the conservative thinking citizen. 

The writer is a Republican, and in the 
main believes in its principles, but is 
without sympathy for the effort to place 
the party above the country, and turn 
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the government into a political machine, 
or the use of it for personal or political 
advantage. There has been altogether 
too much of this during the present 
administration. Therefore, it may be 
taken as fortunate for the country that 
Mr. Roosevelt pledged himself not to 
be a candidate for a third term. It will 
be more fortunate if the Republican 
party can rise above the influences of 
the present administration in the selec- 
tion of a candidate for the presidency. 
The people are growing restive under 
the present party domination of politics 
for personal ends and selfish purposes. 
They are sighing for some revival of the 
old-time statesmanship and patriotic de- 
votion to the country’s needs, to the 
exclusion of mere party advantage. The 
former close adherance to political par- 
ties is fast giving way to a spirit of 
independence in political affairs that 
gives promise of better things. Perhaps 
nothing has contributed more to this 
spirit of independence than the unwar- 
ranted and arbitrary domination of every 
department of the government by the 
one man above all others who, while he 
occupies his present position should 
stand for the fearless and independent 
action of every department and every 
officer, in the interest of the whole 
country uninfluenced by public preju- 
dice or clamor, party dictation, or 
presidential domination or influence. In 
this respect the President has signally 
failed. Notwithstanding this, the coun- 
try has never lost faith in the sincerity 
of his intentions or the integrity and 
honesty of his purposes. The country 
believes that his avowed intention to 
suppress crime and the violation of 
federal laws has been sincere, but the 
manner in which the avowals have been 
made, and the times of making them, 
have been unfortunate and not to his 
credit or the credit of the office of the 
President of the United States. 
Joun D. Works. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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By Witiuram Matty. 


HE PRODUCTION of “The Mas- 
ter Builder’? by Madame Alla 
Nazimova and her company at the Bijou 
Theater, New York, naturally aroused 
discussion as to the play’s meaning and 
significance. I say “naturally,” because 
no other play of Henrik Ibsen has proven 
so baffling to those who have sought to 
fathom the motive underlying the dram- 
atist’s modern plays. This arises from 
the fact that in no other one of his plays is 
the dialogue so replete with hidden sug- 
gestion, until the claim of mysticism has 
been placed upon it. 

And yet, read in the light of modern 
psychology and illuminated by the vivid 
interpretation of Madame Nazimova’s 
company, there is nothing at all mystical 
about the play. It is merely an exposi- 
tion of the eternal conflict between the ele- 
mental and the divine in man’s nature, 
the struggle of the individual will to sur- 
mount and overcome forces which are 
stronger than the individual and which 
involve the spiritual development of the 
race. The lesson is that not one of us can 
expect to rise at the cost of human happi- 
ness without paying a price as high as the 
one we have exacted. 

If ever Ibsen showed that the destiny of 
the individual is bound up with that of his 
fellows, and that none can escape respon- 
sibility to society, then he shows it in this 
play. It is that which makes its interest 
so intense and which gives it, without its 
exhibiting any of the customary dramatic 
action, such tragic significance. We are 
carried along by the force of the conflict 
expressed in a dialogue resembling that of 
an ordinary conversation. We are listen- 


ing to people talking as people usually 
talk, using every-day language, and yet 
this is not an ordinary conversation; it 
has a deeper meaning than appears on the 
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surface—these people are discussing ques- 
tions which reach to the depths of human 
consciousness, and their souls are at stake 
in the struggle. 

No mere life-and-death matter is this. 
As to whether Halvard Solness perishes 
physically or not, does not much concern 
us. We know that his death but symbol- 
izes the destiny of his soul, that soul which 
is part of a universal force, and we feel 
that the toll which Solness pays is the toll 
we shall all pay for placing our own selfish 
interests above that of our fellows, and for 
winning success over their broken lives. 

Ibsen has not pronounced anything new 
in “The Master Builder’’"—only he has 
pronounced it in the terms of our modern 
life so that we can accept it according to 
our common experience. 

Halvard Solness is the master builder. 
He has become preéminent as an archi- 
tect by the exercise of his dominant will 
and a cruel disregard for the happiness of 
others. He has subdued all things to his 
will until he has almost come to believe 
that he is gifted with a supernatural power 
which enables him to accomplish what- 
ever he chooses. What is called “luck’’ 
by other people he conceives to be a direct 
result of his own power to will what he 
desires and he feels that this power to will 
has its inspiration in a mighty inexplic- 
able force which propels him forward to 
supremacy. 

Years before Halvard Solness and his 
wife, Aline, dwelt in the home of her 
parents. He was unknown and strug- 
gling. He chafed for an opportunity to 
advance. One day he noticed a crack in 
one of the chimneys of the old house and 
the thought came to him that that 
crack might some day cause a fire. 
The thought grew into a wish. He figured 
that with the old home destroyed he could 
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build anew on his own 
plans and gain" rec- 
ognition for his abil- 
ity. ¢ One day the fire 
did*take place and 
under the circum- 
stances he had men- 
tally outlined, though 
he learned afterwards 
that the crack in the 
chimney had nothing 
to do with it. This 
first inspired him 
with faith in his own 
power to will. 

But fast upon this 
consummation of his 
wish came calamity. 
As a result of expos- 
ure his wife sickened 
and their two babies 
died. She never re- 
eovered from _ the 
shock and gradually 
became an anemic, 
sickly, suspicious, 
loveless woman feel- 
ing her own incapa- 
city and the neglect 
of her self-centered 
husband. We = see 
her now still brood- 
ing over the loss of her 
old home and child- 
ren until her mind 
has become affected 
and she talks of the 
burned dolls of her 
childhood which she 
had cherished with 
the instinct of a born 
mother. She can only prattle monoton- 
ously of her duty, for life and love have 
lost their meaning for her. 

Halvard Solness, therefore, throughout 
his successful career has been confronted 
with this human wreck. He feels him- 
self chained to a dead woman. He longs 
for companionship and love; for years his 
yearning for these have gone unsatisfied. 
His wife is at once an irritation and a 
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(Madame Alla Nazimova). 
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rebuke to him. He speaks of the great 
debt he owes her and he has built a new 
home in the hope that this will repay her 
in some measure for the misery which he 
has brought upon her. But all that he 
might do cannot restore to his wife her lost 
happiness and vanished opportunities. 

In the same way he had turned from 
building churches, temples to a God 
whom he had believed was displeased with 
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his work, to “building homes for human 
beings,” seeking to make reparation for 
the evil he had wrought, helping others to 
enjoy what he had thrust from himself 
and his wife. Thus, goaded by ambition, 
tortured by remorse, longing for love and 
happiness, we find him at the zenith of his 
career. 

But now he has reached the stage where 
he begins to fear for the future. He real- 
izes that he cannot hold his hard-won 
place much longer, but he clings on with 
desperation. He sees the younger gen- 
eration growing up around him, prepar- 
ing to take his crown from him. He fears 
especially Ragnar Brovik, a young man in 
his employ and the son of Knut Brovik, 
an architect whom Solness had ruined in 
the competitive struggle and whom he also 
employs. Young Ragnar has ability and 
Solness knows that if ever this ability is 
free to exercise itself and receives recogni- 
tion Ragnar will supersede him. ‘To pre- 
vent this Solness seeks to keep Ragnar in 
his employ and to accomplish this also 
employs Kaia Fosli, a young woman who 
has been engaged to Ragnar for some 
years but whom Solness has subordinated 
to his will and made believe he loves her. 

This fear of the younger generation has 
become almost an obsession with Solness 
and his failure to cast it off causes him to 
doubt his own mental soundness. He has 
had such absolute faith in himself hereto- 
fore that to have that faith shaken is to 
him an indication of insanity. His over- 
whelming ambition cannot brook a 
thought of capitulating to younger men. 
Before this thought all feelings of remorse 
or kindness take flight. The ego in him 
is the supreme ruler. 

At this critical moment enters Hilda 
Wangel. Ten years before, Solness had 
met her when he had hung a wreath on 
the vane of a church he had built, as was 
the custom. He had noticed among the 
crowd beneath him one little girl more 
enthusiastic than the rest. Afterwards he 
had visited this girl’s home and, intoxi- 
cated with his success and presumably 
somewhat under the influence of wine, he 
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had taken the girl in his arms and kissed 
her, telling her he would make her his 
little princess ten years later and give her 
a kingdom. 

The physical element in Solness is so 
strong that at times it cannot help showing 
itself. He has not been squeamish in his 
relations with women. He admits to the 
family doctor that he has had a great 
deal to with women in his time. 
This he had not regarded seriously; he 
was merely satisfying himself in this as 
in other things. When he had clasped 
that little girl in his arms he had longed 
for her—the troll in him had called for 
her—but he had left her ungratified. 
Then he had forgotten all about her. 

But Hilda had remembered, and now 
just as Solness is confiding to Dr. Herdal 
his fear of the younger generation there 
is a knock at the door. That knock is 
as significant as the hammering at the 
gate in “ Macbeth’’ or the slamming of 
the door in “A Doll’s House.” The 
younger generation, the generation which 
renews and revivifies the race, the gener- 
ation of hope and aspiration, of destruc- 
tion and reconstruction, enters in the 
person of Hilda Wangel. She has come 
to demand her kingdom. 

Hilda Wangel is pulsating with warm 
life and ambition. She loves adventure, 
and the joy of climbing high, of reaching 
heights heretofore untrod, thrills her. 
Nothing that has ever been done before 
but can be done again and done even 
better. For all of this, the passing 
generation of achievement and fulfilment 
has its fascination for her. She clings 
to old ideals while pushing on to realize 
new ones. She has both faith in the old 
and hope for the new. Hilda comes to 
renew Solness’ faith in himself, to give 
him new courage, to rekindle his waning 
ambition so that he can again climb 
high up and show he is a Master Builder. 
But she is also to be the means of destroy- 
ing him, just as the younger generation 
at once both sustains and supplants the 
old. She is the element which develops 
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within the old society to burst it asunder. 
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But above all Hilda is also the incarna- 
tion of Solness’ old desires arising to 
smite him. Throughout his headstrong, 
egotistic life but one wish had been left 
ungratified. When Hilda reminds him 
of his embracing her and his promise to 
her he divines that he “ must have thought 
all that. I must have wished it—have 
willed it—have longed to do it. And 
then—.”’ He asks himself may not that 
have been the explanation for her com- 
ing tohim. ‘That ungratified wish which 
his will had formulated, reincarnated 
and invigorated by time, has ripened for 
fulfilment. And he whose will has always 
been dominant heretofore finds that will 
dominated by this stronger will which he 
himself first quickened into life years 
before. From that moment his end 
comes inexorably. 

Coincident with this the dramatist 
clearly shows us six distinct and strongly 
contrasted types of the older and younger 
generation. Of the former, there are 


Solness, his wife and Knut Brovik; of 
the latter, Ragnar, Hilda, and Kaia 
Fosli. Solness fears Ragnar; his wife 
instinctively fears first Kaia and then 
Hilda, recognizing her own lack of power 
over her husband; and Knut Brovik, 
hating Solness, passes away ere the 
consummation of his hope that his son 
will win the place of which he himself 
had been cheated. 

Gradually Hilda learns Solness’ situ- 
ation. In a poignant scene he reveals 
his soul to her. She is the one person 
in all these years in whom he could 
confide, because he feels she under- 
stands him while he recognizes her 
power over him. He tells her the story 
of his unhappy life. The troll in her 
has conquered the troll in him. She is 
indeed, as he says, a very bird of prey, 
while she is also the dawning day that 
brings light and hope to him. 

On the other hand, Hilda sees Solness 
chained to his wife by a sense of duty 
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which she despises; the younger genera- 
tion chafes under conventional bonds 
which would restrict its freedom. She 
recognizes in Ragnar Brovik her natural 
enemy. He too, is the younger genera- 
tion, full of ambition but, unlike her, 
skeptical of the older generation, doubt- 
ing its wisdom, sure that the new genera- 
tion contains all that is great and creative, 
that the passing generation can never 
climb as high again as before. 

Hilda also sees that Solness is losing 
his grip on himself. If she is to have 
her kingdom, she must inspire him to 
heights which will make him reckless of 
marital responsibilities and impervious 
to the assault of the new, iconoclastic 
generation. She taunts him with his 
sickly conscience and rebukes him for 
his fear of others whom he should not 
fear. « 

Then to buttress his waning confidence 
in himself and to manifest to others 
Solness’ strength and his ability to stand 
alone, she has him endorse some of 
Ragnar’s drawings, even though Solness 
knows he is signing away his power 
while he does it. There is nothing for 
him to do then but discharge Ragnar 
and with the latter goes Kaia. Thus is 
turned loose the force which is to reshape 
the old forms into the new. 

Urged on by Hilda to show her control 
over him and to display his own prowess, 
Solness decides, over the protests of his 
feeble wife, to climb the tower of his new 
home and place the wreath on the vane. 
When he wavers Hilda urges him on. 
His wife and their friends recognize her 
power over him. Later, Mrs. Solness, 
hypnotized by Hilda’s expressions of 
sympathy and her exuberant youth, 
tells Hilda her wretched story (here 
again the older generation surrenders to 
the younger one), how she blames her- 
self for failing to do her duty to her 
husband. For a moment Hilda is almost 
overcome by her sympathy for Mrs. 
Solness and is about to go away when 
Solness appeals to her. He cannot live 
without her now. The troll in her is 


aroused again and she demands her 
kingdom. He is her kingdom. 

Solness responds to her. He will 
climb the tower. He will rise again as 
high as before and then, having proven 
himself worthy of her, they will build 
together “castles in the air’’ out of their 
happiness and for themselves alone. 
He climbs the tower but at the very 
moment of his and Hilda’s triumph, he 
falls to his death. And though trans- 
fixed at the sight of his fall, Hilda rejoices 
that her Master Builder reached the 
height she had dreamed for him, even 
though he fell in doing so. 

Throughout all of Halvard Solness’ 
life he was creating the Nemesis which 
came to him in the shape of Hilda 
Wangel. He was fashioning her when 
he was ruthlessly tearing himself to the 
front over his fellow creatures, making 
men and women the victims of his will. 
It was in the order of things that he 
should perish by the will of a thing of 
his own fashioning. 

In the warp and woof of the present 
we weave the web of the future. Try 
as we may, we cannot escape from our- 
selves, from our own thoughts and deeds. 
They are the crucible of our souls. We 
may climb as high as we build, but we 
cannot remain on the heights if our 
souls be not purified and strengthened 
by the struggle upward. The rarified 
air of freedom and truth will send us 
earthward again, if we have acquired a 
dizzy conscience through a knowledge 
of our own misdeeds. And ever the 
race recreates itself, dispensing with 
that which is superfluous and injurious, 
retaining that which is needful and 
strengthening. 

This is what is to be gotten out of 
“The Master Builder.””» What may have 
been puzzling or enigmatical in the book 
becomes clear and understandable, on the 
stage. ‘The characters take on new life 
and deeper meaning. We are fascinated 
and stimulated by the revelation of this con- 
flict between the old and the new, the pass- 
ing of the one, the coming of the other, the 
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rhis is the climax of the Play—group are watching Solness ascend the Tower. 


struggling of souls in the net of circum- 
stance. 

Madame Nazimova illuminates the 
play with flashes of genius, that divine 
quality which is at once so recognizable 
and yet so indescribable. From the mo- 
ment that she enters, free and unrestrained, 
the personification of youth, with alpen- 
stock in hand, greeting Solness with a 
confident, expectant smile, her passion- 
ate, longing soul in her eyes, both a wise 
and a wild thing, we see in her Solness’ 
Fate, that younger generation which is 
at the same time to inspire and ruin him. 
All the indefinable charm of the adoles- 
cence of youth is there, with the mystic 
personality that drapes her like a veil. 
She is that which appeals to the physical 
and spiritual in Solness, emblematic of 
the ideals which come too late for him to 


realize. Such a performance is baffling 
in its analysis but clear as crystal, and 
arrived at by methods of which Madame 
Nazimova has shown herself a master. 

A thoroughly capable company, par- 
ticularly Mr. Walter Hampden in the 
difficult character of Solness, was in 
complete accord with Madame Nazi- 
mova and made the entire production a 
highly satisfactory one. 

“The Master Builder’? is almost 
purely an intellectual performance and 
one reflecting soul processes which are 
profoundly moving. It is a drama of 
motives which are rendered translu- 
cent by the interpretation of a dynamic 
dialogue rich in that superb artistry of 
which Ibsen was such a consummate 
master. Wituram MaILty. 

New York City. 











WAS MANSFIELD A GENIUS? 


By Harry WANDMACHER. 


ICHARD MANSFIELD has gone. 

A host of admirers mourned: his 

loss deeply and sincerely. The most 
praised and the most criticized of actors 
he undoubtedly was. Hence it is diffi- 
cult for us to determine precisely his 
true rank. Mr. William Winter said he 
was # genius and our leading actor. 
Mr. Luniel Frohman stated: “I am not 
confident that posterity will remember 
him as a great genius in his art.” “To 
call him a genius would be easy, is 
tempting, but would probably be inac- 
curate,” asserts the Brooklyn Eagle. 
The New York American said: “ Whether 
Richard Mansfield the greatest 
American actor or was no actor at all 


was 


will never be settled as long as human 
beings remain subject to differences of 
opinion. But no one can doubt that 
Mansfield was a genius.””. Mr. Harrison 
Grey Fiske said: “It cannot be said that 
the sacred fire flamed in his soul.” In 
the New York Evening Post we saw 
this statement: “ Mr. Mansfield, although 
an intelligent, original, attractive and 
popular performer, was not, except in a 
rather narrow range of eccentric parts, a 
great or even a_ remarkable actor.” 
The New York Times said: “ Richard 
Mansfield was for many 
greatest actor.” Alan Dale said he 
was our “worst actor.”” Thus we have 
a maze of conflicting opinions, but, 
from a study of Mansfield’s acting, we 
will try to reach some definite, reason- 
able conclusion as to what he really was. 

Being human he had faults, both as 
man and actor. On his personal weak- 
nesses we need not dwell at length. 
They are irrelevant in judging his posi- 


years our 


tion as an actor. His egotism, his 
eccentricities, his tempestuous temper 
did not affect the exercise of his powers. 
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Cesar, even in his prime, had numerous 
faults; still he was a man of marvelous 
abilities: one of the colossal towers of 
antiquity. Of despicable habits, of un- 
scrupulous character, Napoleon was, nev- 
ertheless, one of the most wonderful men 
of all time. Pitt’s faults were many, 
chief among them being his excessive 
vanity. His power as an orator existed, 
however, in spite of his defects. Edwin 
Forrest’s greatness as an actor was con- 
ceded despite his erratic ways and his 
jealousy of Macready. Some of the 
stories about Mansfield’s irritability are 
true. Frequently he flared up in uncon- 
trollable anger. He was at one time 
sued for assault. Often he harangued 
his Human nature is ever 
prone, though, to make a mountain out 
of an ant-hill. For one true incident 
related, a hundred false ones have been 
told. Notwithstanding his foibles, at- 
tributable chiefly to his high-strung tem- 
perament, he had many warm personal 
friends. Of very 
performed many 
unasked for and 
to his wife, Mrs. Beatrice Cameron 
Mansfield, he led a pure home life. 
She, likewise, was strongly attached to 
him. 


audiences. 


generous impulses, he 
deeds of 
unsought. 


kindness, 
Devoted 


Eliminating, therefore, much consid- 
eration of his personal habits in a dis- 
cussion of his merits as an actor, we 
come to his defects as such. They were 
glaring, consisting (1) of exasperating 
mannerisms of voice; (2) of lack of 
versatility; and (3) of the want of true 
humor. 

(1) His mannerisms of voice—a choppy 
and indistinct utterance—were manifest 
mostly in the quiet, calm scenes of his 
plays, never in the big scenes when all 
his feelings were thoroughly aroused. 
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But, ofttimes, during the rest of the 
entire play, line after line was spoiled by 
his tyrannous mannerisms. Whether one 
was in the orchestra, or stood in the 
topmost part of the gallery, or sat in the 
balcony, the result was the same: his 
defects produced an unpleasing effect. 
Many times one was unable to distin- 
guish some of his words. Clear elocu- 
tion is certainly the crucial point in 
acting. If an audience does not hear 
an actor’s lines, no matter what the 
intellectual or spiritual powers of the 
actor may be, it will go away dissatisfied. 
It is not contended that Mansfield’s 
voice was not good: no other actor on 
our stage has a voice as rich and powerful 
as was his. ‘The obnoxious elocutionary 
faults, the wrong use of his voice, were 
condemnable. 

(2) Some critics have considered 
Mansfield as a very versatile actor. 
This he was not. Playing a dozen or 
more parts does not necessarily make an 
actor versatile. Almost all the parts 
Mansfield portrayed were Mansfield parts 
—parts especially suitable for his pecu- 
liar personality. Eccentric character 
parts, voleanic and also even repulsive, 
were the ones he took great delight in 
drawing. To this narrow sphere he 
practically confined himself. He could 
not play Hamlet or Romeo, being 
temperamentally unfit for them. He 
did play Brutus but failed to make a 
success of it. And his acting in “ Don 
Calros’’ failed to interest the audience 
until almost eleven o’clock when gener- 
ally people leave the theater. Then, 
indeed, like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky, he suddenly electrified his audience 
with his denunciation speech. But— 


‘that was all: the rest of the play was 


dull. His “Ivan the Terrible’? was one 
mass of vivid externals and failed to 
produce a tragic effect. 

(3) His humor was ever of the same 
kind, not gay or cheerful, but sardonic 
and biting. What humor there was in 
“Peer Gynt,” “A Parisian Romance,” 
and in fact, in all the plays in his recent 


repertoires, was bitter and satiric and 
seemed just to fit his idiosyncrasies. 

For the above reasons, stated concisely 
as possible, many critics expressed the 
opinion that Mansfield was not a great 
actor. And, outside of a discussion of 
certain parts of his acting, we must 
coincide in this judgment. However, 
if his acting was not great and rather 
limited, why was it that ever and anon 
in his big scenes he enkindled a tremen- 
dous and unrestrained enthusiasm in his 
audiences? If his mannerisms repelled, 
something must have attracted. What 
was it? 

Sarah Bernhardt is a great actress. 
There was always, however, even in her 
plays, one scene in which she over- 
whelmed her hearers. In Sardou’s “La 
Sorciere,”” the newest play she presented 
in New York, she created a wonderful 
effect by her terrible, astonishingly force- 
ful denunciation of the Inquisition. 
Most of all in the ghost scene in “ Mac- 
beth’? does Robert Mantell arouse his 
auditors. In the heated argument in 
the second act in “The Duel’”’ Otis 
Skinner rose to a lofty height. David 
Warfield in his new play “A Grand 
Army Man’”’ has one emotional scene in 
the second act which presents the chance 
to profoundly affect and inspire his 
audience. So with Mansfield’s perform- 
ances: the big scenes only as acted by 
him well-nigh overawed us. Thus they 
remain imprinted indelibly on our minds 
while the slight impression made by the 
rest of the play is afterwards eradicated. 
No sincere critic will deny that in his 
massive scenes, shaking off his man- 
nerisms, breaking loose from his vagaries, 
Mansfield rose to heights of matchless, 
incomparable power. Those flashes of 
some irresistible force were, indisputably, 
the salient features of his acting. And 
what was that power? 

At those times Mansfield’s voice shone 
forth in all its glory. Expressive eyes 
and features are helpful; the makeup is 
essential; the scenery is the background; 
but the voice is the chief means an actor 
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has for the actual interpretation of his 
characters. For, in the realm of the art 
of acting, is not the voice the harp of 
the soul, the intellect the hand that plays, 
and the music that flows forth the tingling 
thrill, the ecstasy of soul for which 
every heart longs and yearns? So 
strong, so sympathetic an individuality 
did Mansfield’s voice possess, SO sonorous 
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and resonant was it, 
that once heard, in 
his great scenes it 
left an ineffaceable 
impression. It rang 
true! It gripped the 
heart strings! It 
overwhelmed with 
the onrush of his 
mighty power be- 
hind it! The kind- 
ling glow in us was 
made to grow into 
a holier flame by 
Mansfield’s unique 
power now awing 
us in the closing 
pathetic act of “ Peer 
Gynt,” as the dismal 
wind when it howls 
through the forest; 
then, as the sclemn 
tones of an organ, 
utterng an accent 
of touching sadness 
in the revelation 
scenes in “ The Scar- 
let Letter’’; again, 





heaving and surg- 
ing, as the resist- 


less tempest-beaten 
billows of the deep, 
during that terriffie 
storm of mingled 
despair and wrath 
in the tent scene 
in “Richard III.” 
Then and elsewhere 
we saw Mansfield 
the man: Mansfield 
the man wielding 
some extraordinary power. What was it ? 

In his introduction to ‘King Lear,” 
Hazlitt says “That the greatest strength 
of genius is shown in describing ithe 
strongest passions.” Let us, therefore, 
look at some of Mansfield’s} big scenes 
and from what he there did and from the 
effect he produced see if he showed his 
greatest strength in describing the strong- 
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est passions. If so, 
then let us endeavor 
to ascertain whether 
his greatest strength 
was the strength of 
talent or genius. 
That is: Did those 
moments show he 
was really inspired ? 
Did he then reveal 
the divine fire of 
genius i 

After a life of mad 
aspiration, of fool- 
ish striving, Peer 
Gynt comes back to 
his native land. In 
the throes of ghastly 
ruin he is quer- 
ulous and _irascible 
Still he is repentant; 
his heart is touched. 
Eventually he finds 
himself near the hut 
of Solveig, the sweet- 
heart of his young 
manhood days. He 
staggers to the hut 
when she appears 
in the doorway. 
Dropping on the 
ground beside her, 
burying his shaggy 
head in her lap, he 
cries out his 
In her he finds true 
forgiveness. There 
he finds himself with 
God’s imprint on 
his brow. There in 
her faith, in her 
hope, in her love, he 
finds his true self. There in her he finds 
what we all so fondly and fervently pray 
for, God’s blessing. Throughout this 
last act we saw Mansfield describing 
strong passions with great power. He 
cringed in terror; he writhed in agony; 
in great horror of mind he shrieked 
aloud with a penitent spirit; his outery 
pealed through the air, impressing every 


sins. 
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MR. MANSFIELD IN THE FOURTH ACT OF “PEER GYNT.” 


mind, piercing every heart and carrying 
conviction of the truth we know so well 
but forget so often: that love is the one 
solace of human life. As Mr. Winter@ 
Winter has said of Mansfield’s acting in 
this long play: “At the close the actor, 
out of his own nature and. because, hé 
could not help it, struck a true note.” 

“Don Carlos’? proved a complicated 
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tragedy giving Mansfield one big scene 
in the fourth act. Don Carlos, after a 
series of plots, realizes that Posa, his 
dearest friend, has been foully murdered 
by the King. He is mourning over the 
dead body when the King and some 
followers enter. The King attempts 
means of conciliation with Don Carlos, 
but, looking up, Mansfield, as Don 
Carlos, turns upon the crowd, opens the 
sluice gates of a torrent of passion, 
unmercifully and scathingly rebukes and 
defies the King and his followers. His 
eyes blaze with a righteous power. His 
features are illuminated with the fire of 
a great tragic crisis. His emotions pour 
forth like a volcanic “eruption with 
tremendous fury. With a wonderful 
volume of sound, with penetrating incis- 


iveness, he uses his resonant voice. 
Every note in the gamut of human feel- 
ings he touches: love and hatred, tender 
pathos and withering scorn, bitter sar- 
casm and despairing anguish. Seldom 
has one seen, as on the first night when 





MR. MANSFIELD AS “RICHARD ILL.” 


“Don Carlos’? was produced in New 
York, an audience roused to such enthu- 
siastic acclamation. Stirred deeply, all 
agog, the audience welcomed this vol- 
canic speech: it created a veritable furore. 
Thrusting aside all repression, Mansfield 
permitted himself to be swept away by 
his tortured feelings. Love and dignity 
and passion there were in the remarkable 
outburst. 

In the inordinate ambition of Richard 
III. to be King, the silent voice of con- 
science was hushed. But, having 
achieved his object, the struggle began 
between his evil nature and his conscience. 
While sleeping he dreamt of the appear- 
ance before him of the ghosts of his 
murdered victims each of them saying 
that despair and death were at hand. 
With a wild shriek of delirium he awoke 
and jumped from his couch. Whirling 
his sword around his head he broke out 
into frantic utterance. This one oppor- 
tunity called for the exhibition of all of 
Mansfield’s power to describe deep pas- 
sions. The whole speech—like a thun- 
derbolt of blind agony, an outburst of 
spasmodic remorse, a whirlwind of ungov- 
ernable frenzy—revealed the fire of an 
authentic inspiration. Mansfield made 
Richard III. stand for an evil character 
who, having ridiculed conscience, is 
ultimately made to feel its inexorable 
force. This we saw, this we felt, be- 
cause of Mansfield’s remarkable delivery 
of this passage. 

The rendition of the lines beginning 
“Hath not a Jew eyes ?’? down to “The 
villany you teach me I will execute; 
and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction,” has ever afforded the great- 
est actors the opportunity to display 
their great ability. Here the cruelty, 
the hatred, the plea for justice, the 
demand for revenge of a determined 
Jew are mingled. Needless to say, 
Mansfield took advantage of the chance 
and described the passions of Shylock 
with feverish vehemence, with the com- 
plete vigor of his emotional energy, 
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with the utmost strength of his resonant 
voice. He held his audience in a grip of 
steel. If before his auditors were jarred 
by his ludicrous mannerisms, then every- 
thing was different. Then everybody 
heard. Then every soul was thrilled. 
Indeed, like a huge magnet, the irradia- 
tion of his powers drew out our pent up 
emotions. Mr. William Winter is author- 
ity for the statement that “not since the 
prime of Edwin Booth has an audience 
heard this tremendous speech spoken as 
Mansfield delivered it.” 

Throughout the melodramatic play of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ Mansfield 
startled us with his ability in quickly 
changing from the upright Dr. Jekyll 
into the depraved Mr. Hyde. It was in 
the last act, though, the farewell to life 
and the sweet woman to whom he had 
been engaged, where Mansfield rose to 
the full height of his powers in describing 
the passions of a doomed wretch. With 
a remorseful spirit Dr. Jekyll struggled 
again and again to escape his inevitable 
doom. He thought he succeeded: he 
went to the window and called to his 
beloved to come back. “Agnes, Agnes,” 
he cried out, with a pitiful anguish that 
touched all to the quick. She and others 
came back; they knocked on the door. 
inside his better nature still battled for 
the upper hand. But, rent between two 
contending forces, he at last succumbed 
and, unwillingly, was again transformed 
into Mr. Hyde. “A cry followed; he 
reeled, staggered, clutched at the table 
and held on, staring with injected eyes, 
gasping with open mouth; and as I 
looked there came, I thought, a change— 
he seemed to swell—his face became 
suddenly black and the features seemed 
to melt and alter—and the next moment 
I had sprung to my feet and leaped back 
against the wall, my arm raised to 
shield me from that prodigy, my mind 
submerged in terror.” Then, knowing 
nothing was left but self-destruction, he 
drank the contents of a phial at one 
gulp. Those outside then entered, hav- 
ing forced an entrance. They beheld 
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“JEKYLL AND HYDE.” 


him writhing on the floor, still twitching 
with a semblance of life: but he soon 
gasped his last. The above is Steven- 
son’s own description: and no_ better 
picture could be painted of Mansfield’s 
acting and its effect. 

As Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale Mans- 
field stirred his audience deeply in two 
places. One of them was in the revela- 
tion of his innermost soul on the scaffold 
in the second act in the passage “I, 
whom you behold in these black garments 
of the priesthood—am utterly a pollution 
and a lie.” Into this he infused his 
greatest strength. His rich voice quiv- 
ered with the emotions rankling in his 
breast. Like the plaintive wail of a 
lost soul his voice cried out. With a 
deep spiritual power, he disclosed the 
tremulous disquietude of a restless heart. 
The other place was the disclosure in 
the last act of “The Scarlet Letter’’ 
that had beena burning torture on his own 
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breast for seven long years. His public 
confession to the crowd in the market 
place of his own guilt, accompanying 
the revelation of the letter, was delivered 
with a piercing earnestness. He cried 
out “with a voice that rose over them 
all, high, solemn and majestic—yet al- 
ways had a tremor through it and some- 
times a shriek, a struggling up out of a 
fathomless depth of remorse and woe.” 
As Hawthorne has described the effect 
of the young minister’s confession upon 
the crowd before him, so Mansfield 
affected his auditors, for their “hearts 
were thoroughly appalled, yet over- 
flowed with tearful sympathy.” And 
in the two scenes mentioned the breath 
of mighty emotions swept through his 
trembling frame. 

In thinking of Mansfield’s performance 
of Baron Chevrial in “A Parisian Ro- 
mance”’’ one naturally first remembers 
the banquet scene. Having led a 
worldly life in defiance alike of moral 
and physical laws, Baron Chevrial was 
beginning slowly to fail in bodily strength. 
Just prior to the banquet he was attacked 
by epilepsy, springing from his dis- 
ordered organism. By the exercise of 
iis indomitable will, however, he made 
himself, apparently, joyful and pleasant 
in the company of the diners. While 
eating he proposed a toast to material 
nature. Again he was stricken with a 
fit. Again he strove with tremendous 
strength of will to down the onslaught 
of the disease. But it could not be done. 
A hideous disease and consequent death 
confronted him and to them, eventually, 
he would have to succumb. The figure 
trembling with convulsions, the glass of 
wine shaking violently in his hand, his 
fingers twitching nervously, his thick, 
husky voice attempting, almost vainly, to 
speak, the note of exultant gross material- 
ism in his words, mingled with both 
strength and weakness, both frenzy and 
fear—all these illumined a scene that, 
repugnant as it was, yet thrilled with a 
sort of diabolical charm and showed 
the nervous, pulsating power of Mansfield. 


The embodiment by Mansfield of 
Beau Brummel, inherently chivalrous 
and refined, but inclined to the world of 
fashion—a portrait of vanity rushing 
headlong to destruction—was excellent. 
It was, however, only in the last act when 
describing the emotions of a_broken- 
down man that !:e gripped the sensibili- 
ties. Little by .ittle we perceived the 
downward ste; in the gallant’s career 
until in the last scene we discovered him 
in his attic—friendless, pitiful, wretched. 
The dingy place was dark and silent, 
quite bare of furniture. The spirit of 
the once proud Beau Brummel was 
broken; his mind, once clear and strong, 
was weakened to the verge of lunacy; 
his body was enfeebled by intense grief 
and anguish, consequent, of course, upon 
his downfall. The whole man, pallid 
and emaciated, was but a specter of the 
gallant in his successful days. The 
failure to recognize his old friends, the 
singing of the song, the handling of the 
snuff-box were superb touches of pathetic 
acting, and exhibited a power of melan- 
choly utterance such as Mansfield dis- 
played in few other plays. He presented 
a moving picture of a noble but vain 
nature that was shipwrecked, going to 
pieces on the rocks of adversity and 
poverty. 

Thus we have scenes in which Mans- 
field was at his very best, in which he 
described the strongest emotions with 
his greatest strength. And now the 
question remaining to be answered is: 
What was that greatest strength of his ? 
Was it the strength of talent or genius ? 
What was it? 

The one thing that loomed large in 
Mansfield, that put him on a higher 
plane aloof from all other actors on the 
English-speaking stage, that dominated 
those splendid opportunities for describ- 
ing the strongest passions with a warm 
glow, a heartfelt sympathy, that came 
from him with an impelling force that 
thrilled, that fascinated, that enlightened, 
that edified, that inspired—was his genius. 
And Mansfield’s genius was manifestly 
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the power of the 
soul in him, which 
Emerson says “is 
not an organ; is not 
a function; is not 
a faculty; is not the 
intellect or the will 
but the master of the 
intellect and the will. 
When it breathes 
through the intellect 
it is genius.”” Mans- 
field’s whole heart 
and soul, whence 
came his ardent 
feelings, was wrap- 
ped up in_ those 
scenes because he 
had an opportunity 
to be himself. He 
had the chance to lay 
bare his own soul: 
how he thrilled us in 
doing so! He had 
the chance to de- 
scribe the strongest 
passions: how suc- 
cessfully he grasped 
it '}He was impulsive 
and emotional: is 
there one of a fiery 
disposition who is 
not? He was down- 
right sincere. He 
was in dead earnest. 














His must have been 


an artistic tempera- MR. MANSFIELD AS THE BARON CHEVRIAL IN “A PARISIAN ROMANCE.” 


ment with all its con- 

comitant soulful energy that had to have 
some outlet. Those scenes demonstrated 
it. Carlyle said: “Let a man but speak 
forth with genuine earnestness the 
thought, the emotion, the actual condi- 
tion of his own heart, and other men, 
so strangely are we all knit together by 
the tie of sympathy, must and will give 
heed to him. His words, if they are 
earnest and sincere, will find some 
response within us; for, in spite of all 
casual varieties in outward rank or 
inward, as face answers to face so does 


the heart of man to man.” Is it not 
evident from the foregoing descriptions 
of his acting that Mansfield’s soul 
breathed through his intellect? Is it 
not manifest that Mansfield rigorously 
adhered to the above precept of Carlyle ? 
Is it not, therefore, proper to call him a 
genius ? 

A short time since a well known 
journalist exclaimed: “Give us more 
oratory on the stage, in the pulpit and in 
public life!’’ “Oratory,” says one mod- 
ern writer, “is the impassioned out- 
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pouring of a heart—a heart full to burst- 
ing; it is the absolute giving of soul to 
soul.”” “It comes, if it come at all, like 
the outbreaking of a fountain from the 
earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic 
fires, with spontaneous, original, native 
force,” said Daniel Webster. And the 
orators whose oratory fits the above 
descriptions—Demosthenes, Cicero, Mir- 
abeau—were geniuses. Contend — that 
Mansfield was cynical, cranky and arro- 
gant. Say he was vain, moody, bad- 
tempered. It is admitted. But he was 
a man, every inch of him, The back- 
bone, the courage, the rugged strength 
were there. Afraid of no man he frankly 
expressed his opinions. He was no 
sham, no hypocrite; he never curried 
favor. There was nothing base about 
him, nothing mean. He spoke as he 
did in his big scenes because he had to. 
The things we do best are the things we 
do by blind instinct—blind to us, not to 
Him who knoweth everything. Mans- 
field let himself loose because he could n’t 
help himself. He gave vent to his feel- 
ings—feelings deep and true—because 
he could n’t help himself. That inde- 
finable something was in him: it was 
irrepressible: it had to come out. Look 
askance at his weaknesses, if you will, 
shrug your shoulders at his mistakes as 
an actor, if you must. All fair-minded 
men condemn him therefor. ‘There was 
love, though, in his soul for all of God’s 
children. Pity, too, was present, and 
pathos. His wild, free soul spoke to 
ours. We had to listen. Tears glis- 
tened in our eyes; a lump was in our 
throats. We had to love him then, for 
he loved us. Love always wins love. 
For a moment—a brief, fleeting moment, 
’t is true—our soul, responded to his. 
Was he hard, cold, always waxing wroth, 
always repelling? No! Was there not 
some of the divine fire in him? Ah, 
Yes! For in every human breast there 
is at least a spark of it. Sometimes, 
mayhap, it burned dimly in him; at 
times it flickered. But it was there! 
It never died out! And in his big scenes 


it blazed forth triumphantly. Unfet- 
tered by his mannerisms it sought 
expression then with the wildness of a 
bird freed from its shackles soaring to 
the unknown heights. Is not a man, 
therefore, in w.om we saw this “impas- 
sioned outpouring,” this’ breaking forth 
of a force like “volcanic fires’’ entitled 
to be called a genius ? 

““Give me a spark of Nature’s fire 

That ’s all the learning I desire ;— 

Then my muse though homely in attire 

May touch the heart.” 


Nature’s Fire! A Tongue of Flame! 
The Power of the Soul! *This it is that 
marks the line of differentiation between 
talent and genius. Will the brilliant 
rays of even the most powerful search- 
light give any illumination whatever in 
the face of the resplendent rays of the 
noon-day sun? A_ searchlight is the 
work of man; the sun is the central fire 
of the universe which warms the earth 
and makes things grow. Talent also is 
man’s industry only; genius is the divine 
fire, plus and animating man’s industry; 
it warms the hearts of men and makes 
them think. Mansfield’s genius was 
composed of his spiritual force, his 
electrical energy, the fire of deep human 
passion blazing within him, which force 
or energy or fire must, though, have 
inspired his intellect to assiduous toil. 
We know he was a great worker for he 
himself had written of “those long, lone 
hours, with our heads in our hands— 
those long months of infinite toil.” 
Lax he never was. With tireless industry 
he stuck to his tasks. He thought, he 
lingered over his parts. He brooded, 
he meditated long over them. “ First 
get the feeling of a réle, and the doing 
will come inevitably,” he once said. 
“Work from the center outward. Grip 
the idea, the theme.” Hence we see it 
was the feeling of a réle he first sought to 
get. Whatever of human sorrow and 
human misery, of poignant grief and 
thrilling horror his various characters 
had felt, he, too, experienced. What 
spiritual or otherwise, had 


passions, 
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i ie, aa convulsively shaken Peer Gynt’s body and 
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soul, he felt. What soul-stirring agony 
poor Beaus Brummel suffered in his 
miserable end, he went through. What 
deep spiritual suffering affected Rev. 
Arthur Dimmesdale, he endured. What 
despair and remorse Richard III. had 
undergone, he passed through. Then, 
having gripped the central theme of a 
character, he studied the rédle. And 
then, on the stage, he presented to us a 
picture of the part—which we saw. 
But more, he invested that picture with 
all the warmth of his own life—which 
we felt. In short, not only the power of 
his mind, the result of his study, was 
discernible in his acting: we felt also the 
power of his soul—full, mighty, inspiring. 

Mansfield in his article on “Man and 
The Actor,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
about a year and a half ago, said if an 
actor is to satisfy everyone, that is, if 
he is to be an ideal actor, “he should 





possess the commanding power of Cesar, 
the wisdom of Solomon, the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, the patience of Job, 
the face and form of Antinous, and the 
strength and endurance of Hercules.” 
Of these requisites it is certainly true 
he himself did not possess the wisdom 
of Solomon nor the patience of Job. 
But hej did have some of the command- 
ing power of Cesar and some of the 
eloquence of Demosthenes. Hamlet, in 
his advice to the players, says: “Speak 
the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue; but 
if you mouth it, as many of your players 
do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke 
my lines.”” That Mansfield did not 
speak many lines trippingly on the 
tongue but mouthed them, is too sadly 
true. Hamlet says further, however: 
“In the very torrent, tempest, and as I 
may say, the whirlwind of your passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temper- 
ance that may give it smoothness.” 
That Mansfield in the whirlwind of pas- 
sion of his strong scenes did speak 
smoothly, did make everybody hear, did 
stir and inspire every mind and soul, is 
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undeniable. And therein he showed 
his genius. 

We must come to the conclusion, 


therefore, that even if Mansfield’s man- 
nerisms marred many of his quieter 
scenes and even if his limitations were 
apparent, still, because of the power 
evinced by him in his big scenes, he was 
a genius. And in the pure dynamics of 
genius he was without a peer. Some of 
the plays—‘ Beau Brummel,” “The Scar- 
let Letter,” “Don Carlos,” and “ Peer 
Gynt,” for instance—could be criticized 
for various faults. Albeit, the thrilling 
scenes in those plays as well as in all 
those above-mentioned, as acted 
Mansfield, constitute some of the greatest 
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examples of passionate expression, of 
nervous, electrical power, in the annals 
of the stage. That certainly attests the 
opinion it was the great vitalizing power 
of Mansfield’s genius that made them 
moments of great -inspiration. In all 
of them no feebleness was apparent. 
No hollow insincerity! No shallow affec- 
tation! Nosluggish inactivity! No easy- 
going indifference! No languid delivery! 
All he did, in those massive scenes, was 
with sustained zeal, with transcendant 
force, with the full, impelling power of 
his towering genius! 


Harry WANDMACHER. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE EBB OF ECCLESIASTICISM. 


By GreorGe ALLAN ENGLAND 


O SINGLE fact the 
investigator of religious problems 

more forcibly than the failure of the 
modern Church as a whole to maintain 
its power in the social fabric of to-day. 
In almost every country of both hemi- 
spheres into which enlightenment and 
the spirit of progress have penetrated, a 
situation exists regarding organized re- 
ligion which although differing locally as 
to degree and form, yet partakes of one 
general character—that of a more or less 
marked drift away from Church author- 
ity and influence. Here we find the 
movement “ust beginning; there it has 
assumed tangible proportions; elsewhere 
again it has become so marked that none 
but those who will not can fail to see it. 
This movement in its totality presents 
phenomena of singular interest to the 
student, portending as it does the eventual 
grave modification if not indeed the 
entire overthrow of a religious system 
which for nearly two thousand years 


impresses 


has exercised incalculable influence up- 


A.M. 


on the thoughts and lives of men. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe the phenomena are taking place. 
In Russia, erstwhile conservative and 
orthodox Russia, the peasants are very 
largely becoming either indifferent to 
the Greek Church or are absolutely 
hostile to it. Mr. William English Wal- 
ling’s recent articles in the New York 
Independent make that abundantly clear. 
In Austria the “Fort von Rom’’ agita- 
tion partakes of the same character of 
revolt against ecclesiastical authority. 
In Germany the fight is on between 
reaction and a higher criticism cf the 
weighty Teutonic type; while even in 
Italy and Spain—O, most Christian 
kingdoms !—anti-clerical riots, some of 
great severity, have recently taken place.* 
England is contributing her quota through 

*In one of these last winter 15,000 persons 
participated at Rome. Thirty wreaths were laid 
on the monument of Giordano Bruno, the Italian 
philosopher, burned at the stake, February 17, 
1600, by order of the Inquisition. Violent anti- 
clerical ‘speeches were idee. Similar mani- 
festations took place in all the leading Italian 


towns. Recent anti-clerical political victories are 
significant. 
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the Education Bill discussion,* while 
France has not even yet quite regained 
her tranquility after the throes of Separa- 
tion. Of France we are told by no less 
an authority than the Catholic Quarterly 
Review itself that in many large towns 
hundreds of thousands of persons are 
little better than heathen. Country 
churches are becoming more and more 
empty; there is one parish in France 
containing 161,000 people in which only 
two chapels and one church can be 
maintained. The masculine intellect of 
the nation has almost wholly escaped the 
influence of the Church.+ Even Aus- 
tralia sends its mournful echo round 
the world in the selfsame key: “Much 
complaint is heard that churches are 
forsaken and that the young do not take 
the places of their fathers and mothers.”’t 

And in the United States of America, 
what is the situation of the Church as 
regards membership, attendance, influ- 
ence, condition of the clergy? Are we 
at home immune from decadence of 
organized religion, or is the same story 
but repeating itself within our borders ? 


*Note: Since rcecei this masterly paper we 
have read the Rev. ney. Campbell’s new and 
th t volume entitled "Chridionity and 
the ) which has just been issued by 
the Macmillan Company. In the first chapter is 
4 Ld ey of “tha decline of ee pew b in 

an urope t is in such complete 
accord is Mr. 
quote a few paragra 

“We are tically confronted by the startling fact 
that in ws Fed of Christendom the 
overw! og majority of population is alienated 
from ity as represented by the churches. 
In our own country nearly seventy-five per cent. 
of the adult population eee wee! out of 


’s presentation that we 


oe SP Sa . . - On the Con- 
tinent this falling awa of the le from the 
churches is more vn yrthenlg F oyam a 
Giaeet on conte os ee express their aston- 
ishment on ngland at the at the fact that so 

os ie geegie ap tr chants 
Campbell further points out that “spiritual 


religion” is being chok to-day by ecclesiasticism 
in its various forms.”—Editor of THe ARENA. 


tCf. Editorial in Lewiston Evening Journal, 
December 28, 1906. 


tDr. Charles Strong: 4, Review of Australia, 
1905; in Social Progress for % ae 
Warren A. Candler of th of the M. ae oe 


that 95 cent. of the Cubans . not habitually 
attend Church. 
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In so far as any partial study can hope 
to do—a study which must for reasons of 
space avoid explanatory causes and con- 
fine itself to plain statements of fact— 
this paper aims to answer these questions 
in some detail. The conclusions may 
be safely left to another pen than mine. 


Il. 


First as to church membership in the 
United States. And here we never shall 
do better than to take Dr. Josiah Strong’s 
admirable little hand-book, Social Pro- 
gress, from our shelf, open it at page 
250 and read on for a few minutes. 
The rather elaborate tables may confuse 
us a little by their very completeness; 
but once we have studied them a trifle 
we shall begin to see our way to certain 
definite comprehensions of the problem. 
It will be made clear that in every denom- 
ination in the United States, out of the 
seven whose year-books afford the neces- 
sary data, the average church made 
smaller numerical gains in 1905 than in 
1895. As regards benevolences, in only 
one church—the United Presbyterian— 
have these kept pace with the general 
increase of wealth. The rate of increase, 
too, in church membership is steadily 
diminishing. 

- “If the gain of the churches on the 
population during the first half of the 
century is represented by 80,” says Dr. 
Strong, “during the last half it is repre- 
sented by 20, during the last twenty 
years it is represented by 4, and during 
the last ten years it is represented by 1.’’§ 

Alone among the churches, the Roman 
Catholic reports a really progressive 
growth; and yet it is doubtful, says our 
“guide, philosopher and friend,” whether 
this church is gaining ground or even 
holding its own except by immigration. 
The transference of Catholics from 
Europe to America is not, of course, an 
absolute gain but merely an apparent 
one. In this connection Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, late Special Agent of the United 
States Census Office, says: 

¢Sociagl Proress, 1906, p. 256. 
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“The figures standing for Catholic 
communicants are not the result of an 
actual count, as in most Protestant 
denominations. They are obtained in 
this way—first, there is an estimate of 
‘population’ based on . . . the vital sta- 
tistics, that is, the returns . . . for infant 
baptisms and deaths. These estimates 
are not made annually, at least in many 
cases. Catholic ‘population’ includes all 
baptised persons. . . . 

“The number of communicants is 
estimated at 85 per cent. of the ‘ popula- 
tion.’ It is not necessary to say that 
this method . . . is not in accordance 
with statistical science. .. . 

“Tf the Catholic population is increas- 
ing at the rate indicated, the problem of 
providing the people with priests and 
churches would seem to be a pressing 
one; and yet the actual increase in 
priests in 1905 was only 99, and in houses 
of worship but 226, or scarcely two per 
cent.” 

Again, Ernest Untermann in his Relig- 
ion and Politics, p. 6, is authority for the 
statement that: 

“There were 10,976,757 bon fide 
Catholics in the United States in 1902. 
In 1890 there were 8,301,367. This is 
an increase of 2,675,390 in twelve years. 
But this increase is neither due to new 
converts nor to the increase of the popu- 
lation by birth. For the Roman Catholic 
immigration during those twelve years 
amounted to 2,705,134. 

“In other words, despite the enormous 
increase of the general population during 
those twelve years, the Catholic Church 
has not increased by births; and although 
over two million new members immi- 
grated, there was still a net loss of 29,794 
members. 

“That means either that more Cath- 
olics died than were born or immigrated, 
or that so many thousands left the 
Church. According to the testimony of 
the clergy themselves, the latter reason 
is mainly to blame for this decrease. . . .” 

Church membership of all denomina- 
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tions as compiled by Dr. Carroll (quoted 
above) for the Christian Advocate, shows 
for 1905 a total of only 31,148,445 out of a 
population of some 83,609,000,* or less 
than three church members for every 
eight persons. And again, the average 
annual increase between 1901 and 1904 of 
all sects was 2,185 ministers, 2,769 
churches and 817,170 communicants; 
while for 1905 the corresponding numbers 
were but 1,815, 1,636 and 519,155. 

Even more significant is the diminution 
in the annual percentage of increase of 
total church membership. This increase 
in 1901 was 3.41 per cent.; in 1905 it had 
sunk to 1.69 per cent.—the “lowest rate 
on record.” Inasmuch as the estimated 
annual increase of our population is 2.18 
per cent., the church membership instead 
of (as formerly) creeping up in compari- 
son with the population, is now falling 
behind. tee. 

“The most striking fact revealed by the 
study of the denominational year-books,” 
says Dr. Strong (p. 255), “is the large and 
increasing number of barren churches; 
that is, those which do not report a 
single addition on confession of faith. 
The number of barren Congregational 
churches last year was 2,390, against 2,306 
the year before, and 1,632 in 1895. The 
number of barren Presbyterian churches 
was 2,270, against 2,024 the previous 
year and 1,699 in 1895. . . . The number 
of Methodist-Episcopal ‘charges’ which 
reported no admissions on confession of 
faith last year was 2,276, against 2,046 the 
year before and 1,134 ten years earlier. 
Both the absolute number and the per- 
centage of barren churches is increasing, 
having risen in the Congregational denom- 
ination from 30.5 per cent. in 1895 to 41.0 
per cent. in 1905. . . . This increase in 
barren churches in recent years and the 
decided falling off in communicants is the 
more significant in view of the widespread 
effort to revive the old evangelical 


methods.” 


*Estimated for 1905 by the U. S. Comptroller of 
the Currency. 
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Possibly this brief table, compiled from 


Dr. Strong’s conclusions showing the 
increase for 1905 of the various denomina- 
“— a be of value here: 


EE ee Pee eee 1.48 per cent. 
Congregational ng ianbedd caeae 1.97 
RR ar eae ry. ome 
= ae re I SS mam 
yterian. . ss — 
Protestant Episcopal. . hacedamewad cw « 
Roman Catholic. . 1.79 


Average increase, all of above. ...1.04 -" 
Average decrease, all bodies. ....1.69 “ 


It will be remembered that the total 
population increase was 2.18 per cent. 
The churches to-day in America, there- 
fore, are not holding their own. 

One curious and noteworthy fact is this: 
that those denominations which lay espe- 
cial stress on “revivals’’ and “hell-fire”’ 
methods fare no better than those which 
donot. One excellent clergyman at their 
closing session of the “ Institute of Evan- 
gelism’’ in Philadelphia very recently 
made an impassioned plea for brimstone, 
winding up with: “The preaching of 
to-day is made up too much of ethics! 
You are filling the minds of the people 
with other things than eternal retribution. 
Preach the Horrors of Hell with all the 
enthusiasm of your soul! . . .” 

Who knows but the lesson of statistics 
might exert a salutary effect upon the well- 
meant zeal of such exponents of divine 
mercy ? 

By manner of summing up the general 
loss of interest in the church, as shown by 
membership, Dr. Strong concludes: 

“From 1800 to 1850 there was a flowing 
tide of individualistic religion which 
swept over an increasing proportion of the 
population; but from the middle of the 
century on, the tide ran more slowly, and 
by 1900 it was practically stationary. 

“We must not, therefore, be surprised 
to learn that the tide has now turned, and 
the statistics of the past year show that it 
has already begun to ebb.” 


Il. 


Still more marked than the decline in 
membership is the falling off in church 
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attendance throughout the country. Few 
rural dwellers but can recall the days when 
the little white meeting-house on the hill 
was crowded twice on every Sabbath. 
Now a scanty dozen or a score of worship- 
ers come together, and these mainly of 
the feminine or infantile persuasion. The 
men prefer to go down and see the train 
come in, sit around the depot platform or 
the store, and read the colored supple- 
ments. 

Some highly enlightening information 
for one who can read between the lines 
was given regarding the country church 
situation by the Hampden County (Mas- 
sachusetts) Conference of Congregational 
Churches in its last year’s report.* A few 
extracts will suffice: 

“ At the annual Conference . . 
simism was the keynote. 

“The tendency on the part of the com- 
munity to get along without the Church is 
conspicuous. 

“The summer business knocks the spir- 
itual activities of the Church deader than 
a door-nail. 

“The summer boarding business is 
steadily on the increase, but a very small 
number of the summer people show any 
favorable disposition toward the church, 

“ One year is much like another in X—. 

“'The Church has held its own, but has 
not p 

“ General indifference to missionary 
enterprises. 

“A general failure on the part of the 
members to take part in the prayer- 
meeting. 

“Our Sunday-school is looking up, the 
Y. P. S. C. E. is looking down. 

“There are no dissensions in the 
Church, but there are a large number of 
families who have not discovered what 
church-going means. 

“ The only striking event was when the 
steeple was struck by lightning.” 

As for the city churches—what of them ? 
The majority of evidence seems to indieate 
a distinct falling-off in attendance. The 

*Springfield, Massachusetts, September 22, 1906. 


- pes- 
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Boston Journal made an investigation not 
long ago of the situation in the Hub, with 
the result that although certain of the 
churches were reported as well filled, not- 
ably the Catholic ones, in others thou- 
sands of vacant seats were found. The 
New York churches are in many cases 
strikingly anemic. 

“Every one,” says the Rev. Madison C. 
Peters, “who knows the emptiness of the 
pews in nearly all the Protestant churches 
in New York, knows also that so far as 
Protestants are concerned, New Yorkers 
have ceased to be a church-going people. 

“ The failure of the Church to reach the 
people is not only a numerical failure— 
for numbers do n’t always represent power 
and influence—but it is a failure of quality 
as well as quantity. By far the vast 
majority of the people of this city never 
enter a Protestant church except possibly 
to attend a funeral or witness a wed- 
ding.’* : 

The Rev. Mr. Peters, by the way, is in 
a position to know, for he has given this 
question a great deal of thought, and has 
invented a number of antidotes for non- 
church-going Among these is the illus- 
trated Bible-talk, with moving pictures 
and soft cushions, which the New York 
American of March 5, 1906, headlines as 
“ Bait’’ to draw people to church! “ Bible 


Texts Sugar-Coated!’’ continues the 
American, in jocular vein. O, ye shades 
of Calvin! 


Similar schemes have been worked all 
over the country to entice the unwary. 
From Des Moines I have the report of the 
Rev. John Comin who supplements his 
sermons with stereopticon views; while 
the Rev. L. W. Nine of the same place 
gives musicales every Sunday night, 
instead of sermons. And a conjrére of 
these truly progressive men, the Rev. O. 
W. Fifer, “has given his word of honor to 
the members of his church that he won’t 
talk more than twenty minutes on Sunday 
nights . . . and that the whole service 
won’t last longer than forty-five min- 
utes.”’} 


*Philadelphia Press, December 30, 1906. 
tBoston American, August 13, 1905. 
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Returning to our mutton, which for the 
time being is the actual numerical decline 
of urban church-going, the most striking 
confirmation of generally-held opinions is 
given by the Church News Association of 
New York. This body took a census on 
Sunday, November 15, 1902, at all the 
churches in the upper section of Manhat- 
tan Island. The result indicated that 
about twenty-five per cent. of the city pop- 
ulation is to be found in the churches. 
The New York Sun in discussing this con- 
clusion remarks that the church-going in 
London, as tabulated by the London 
Daily News, shows about the same per- 
centage. The Sun goes on to say: 

“In the uptown district of Manhattan 

- women were in a great majority 
among the attendants. .... In the 
Roman Catholic churches they were two- 
thirds of the whole; in the Protestant, 56.6 
per cent. Women and children together 
made up 73.4 per cent. of the Roman 
Catholic attendance and 67 of the Prot- 
estant. The whole number of men in the 
churches on that fine November Sunday 
was only 29,283, both Protestant and 
Catholic, out of a total population of the 
district estimated at 438,065. In the 
Catholic churches the percentage of men 
was about 26.5 per cent.; in the 
Protestant, about 32.9 per cent. 

“ At all times the pillar of the Church 
has been the faith of the women, but prob- 
ably never before to so great an extent as 
now. 

“The fact that of the total attendance 
62 per cent. ... were at the Roman 
Catholic churches, would seem to indicate 
that the percentage of the foreign (church- 
goers) is much the greater. . . . 

“Tt is suggestive that in the two Chris- 
tian Science churches of the region, the 
attendance . . . was more than a quarter 
of the aggregate attendance in the 17 Epis- 
copal churches, and was only a third less 
than the aggregate in the 12 Baptist 
churches, though the actual Christian 
Science membership is only about one- 
seventh that of the Episcopal and one- 
third that of the Baptist. . . . 

“The statistics as a whole are a repeated 
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demonstration of the fact that in New 
York, as in London, more than three- 
fourths of the population are neglectful of 
public religious worship.”* 

Less judicial and restrained is the tone 
of the Rev. Dr. Anson P. Atterbury, 
president of the Federation of Churches. 
Dr. Atterbury, who recently headed a 
learned commission to lay the problem of 
non-church-going before President Roose- 
velt for his remedial touch, gives vent to 
his opinion in words which surely would 
never be permitted from a critic outside 
the pale. Says he: 

“This city (New York) is becoming a 
nest of infidels. It is tottering on the 
verge of a terrible religious disruption. 
Unless the Christian people of the nation 
rise to its rescue, the metropolis is 
doomed! .. . 

“The situation now is _ terrible. 
Churches are decreasing in number and 
power as the population of the great city 
grows. Commercialism has crowded out 
Christianity. . . .” 

Not only Christianity, he might have 
added, but other faiths as well—the relig- 
ious idea as a whole. Current opinion 
has it that the Jews hold with singular ten- 
acity to their faith under all circum- 
stances; but current opinion here is mis- 
taken. Scientific thought and the stress 
of industrial exploitation have under- 
mined even the Hebraic conservatism, 
until now an astonishing number of Jews 
rarely if ever see the inside of a syna- 
gogue. According to figures given by the 
New York Times, for April 21, 1907, 63 
per cent. of Jewish families do not attend 
worship, as against 28 per cent. of Prot- 
estant, and 5.7 per cent. of Roman 
Catholic families. 

The Times emphasizes two other points 
of importance in this same issue: first, 
that during the past 50 years the number 
of churches as compared with the growth 
of population has suffered a great decline; 
and, second, that the property-holdings of 


*Literary Digest, December 5, 1903. Present 
conditions are very probably worse than they were 
five years ago, when these iguw were compiled. 
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religious bodies as a whole have vastly 

increased. ). there ,was one Prot- 

t every 1,000, of 
jn taany-yrban. 








population, while t 
districts the average er one per 
10,000, with an average of of @per-B;500. 
As population grows and secular educa- 
tion increases, religious interest wanes. 

The monetary and property-interests of 
the Church, as though to offset decreasing 
spiritual grasp, show a strong upward 
tendency. According to statistics of the 
Federation of Churches, never have relig- 
ious bodies in America been so rich as 
to-day. The article quoted above con- 
tains this direct statement of financial con- 
ditions : 

“The Church is plethoric with material 
wealth. In New York City alone the 
churches own at least $204,000,000, which 
is exempt from taxation. . . . But now 
that the Church is gorged with property, 
it finds it no longer has a hold, either spir- 
itual or material, upon the masses of the 
people. They reject its call and its 
forms; they give little attention to its 
teachings. .. . Not all the individual 
churches are rich. On the contrary . . . 
many churches have a precarious time of 
it. But this also arises from the fact that 
their congregations have dwindled. 
Viewed as a whole, the Church is now 
vastly richer in property than it ever was. 
Never were there such splendid edifices of 
worship; the accompaniments, equip- 
ment, style and clerical salaries’’—of the 
larger churches, be it understood—“ are 
more sumptuous and commanding than 
ever before. . . . While, however, the 
Church’s material interests have bounded 
forward in increase of its real-estate 
values, in costliness of structures and in 
extent of endowments, its claim on the 
religious feelings of the masses has corre- 
spondingly declined. 

“ The little brick church of a century or 
fifty years ago was better filled propor- 
tionately and exercised far greater influ- 
ence than many of our present capacious 
and impressive temples of worship.” 

The underlying social causes of these 
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great general tendencies in the modern 
church—the loss of church membership 
and attendance, the accumulation of 
wealth and the atrophy of spiritual and 
intellectual leadership—must all possess 
keen interest to the student of present-day 
conditions; but any attempt to set forth 
these causes would lead us into a discus- 
sion far beyond the permissible limits of a 
single article. These causes, or such of 
them as may be analyzed with any degree 
of certainty, I shall hope to treat at 
some length in a subsequent article. For 
the time being we must confine ourselves 
to the groundwork of the subject, the 
skeleton of facts upon which our later the- 
orizings may be constructed. And as the 
last great category of such facts, now that 
we have finished with the laity, we should 
consider the relation of the clergy itself in 
regard to the church-problem. What 
kind of leadership is the Church enjoying; 
what sort of ministerial timber is now 
being hewn out to replace that which must 
go the way of all t mber whether sound or 
flawed ? 


Iv. 


To begin with, the Church is hard put 
to get timber of any reputable sort, not 
only here but also abroad. ‘The German 
situation is well known, where (save in the 
Catholic Church) there has been observed 
a most marked falling off in theological 
students. In England the clergy are in no 
such ideal position as to warrant the belief 
that the profession would seem especially 
attractive. It might deter the ambitious 
candidate to reflect that in the past ten 
years over one hundred English clergy- 
men (among them several Doctors of 
Divinity) have been admitted to alms- 
houses as paupers; that of all the Episco- 
pal ministers in the country, 6,000 receive 
less than'£5 a week and the great major- 
ity much less.* 

At home we find abundant evidence 
that the profession is waning. The theo- 


*Associated Sunday Magazines, November 4, 
1906. 
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logical seminaries very generally report 


a falling off in candidates—witness 
Harvard, Yale and Andover. This 
latter place, “which has _ already 


graduated more than 3,000 ministers, 
now has all told less than a score of 
students. It is well equipped, it has 
money, it has professors, it has prestige, it 
has everything except life. Smitten with 
decay, its death is only a question of 
time.”’t 

So marked is this tendency that it has 
evoked more than one Jeremiah from 
clerical and other sources. Under the 
caption “ Churches Can ’t Get Ministers,” 
the Philadelphia Press, for January 5, 
1907, says: 

“Sincere alarm is being expressed by 
religious teachers all over the country and 
in Europe at the falling off in the numbers 
of candidates for the ministry. 

“Theological seminaries of practically 
all bodies are graduating smaller classes 
than formerly, and the numbers of those 
entering the seminaries give no hope for 
any substantial increase in graduates for a 
number of years to come. 

“So marked is this decline that grave 
fears are held as to the possibility of keep- 
ing churches supplied with ministers. 
Many men who in former times would 
have entered the theological seminaries 
are now fitting themselves for settlement- 
workers and for other social work of 
various kinds. 

“Tt is pointed out that even now the 
supply does not equal the demands of the 
churches The latest available statistics 
of all religious bodies in the United States 
gave the total number of churches, all 
bodies, at 199,972, and the total number 
of ministers at 152,575. In other words, 
there are scarcely more than three minis- 
ters for every four churches. . . . Unless 
conditions change, the plan of ‘supplying’ 
may have to be extended, and may even 
reach city churches. . . . 

“Since 1900 the ministerial supply in 


+Communication, “Why Yo Men Do n't 
Enter the Ministry,” the Rev. H. A. Westnall, in 
Boston Hearld, May 26, by1907. 
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the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America has declined 8 per cent., 
and in the Church of England 13 per cent. 
These percentages of decline are said not 
to be so large as they were in the five years 
preceding 1900, and there is little justifi- 
cation of some alarmists that there has 
been a falling off of 75 per cent. in the 
number of candidates for the ministry, 
notwithstanding the fact that some author- 
ities hold that the number of candidates 
(for the ministry) is now no more than 
two-thirds of what it was a decade ago.” 

The Press adds: “'This marked differ- 
ence between the number of ministers and 
the number of churches is seen in very 
nearly all of the larger denominations. 
Baptists, for instance, have 52,919 
churches and only 37,061 ministers. 
Disciples of Christ have 11,083 churches 
and 6,475 ministers; Lutherans, 13,373 
churches and 7,585 ministers; Presby- 
terians, all bodies, have 15,702 churches 
and 12,650 ministers; Episcopalians, 
with 7,146 churches, have but 5,109 
clergymen. The Reformed Churches 
have, 1,970 ministers to 2,536 churches. 
United Brethren have 4,407 churches and 
but 2,185 ministers. There are but few 
exceptions among American religious 
bodies to this disproportion between the 
number of churches and ministers. A 
notable one, however, is the Catholic 
Church, which has 11,637 churches and 
14,104 clergymen.” 

By way of direct corroborative evidence, 


.the recent Report of the Presbyterian 


General Assembly (held at Columbus, 
Ohio), possesses considerable interest. In 
this report the following statements 
occur: 

“The Board has been made aware that 
its solicitude over the present period of 
decline in the number and quality of can- 
didates presenting themselves for the Gos- 
pel ministry is shared by the boards of 
education of other denominations. Word 
has come from the Episcopal, Methodist 
and Lutheran bodies that the falling off, 
so noticeable a few years ago, is begin- 


ning to have its direct effect on the 
Church. 

“ Dissatisfaction is felt in many quar- 
ters over the inability of the churches to 
secure the highest type of consecrated 
manhood for the ministry. Pulpit vacan- 
cies for distressingly long periods are more 
and more noticeable, and complaints are 
heard from committees on pulpit supply 
as to their inability to fill satisfactorily the 
places of those who are dropping from the 
ranks of the ministry. 

“Tt is with grave concern that the 
Church at large should know of the facts 
that in thirty evangelical theological sem- 
inaries in our country, the Church is about 
400 men short of the number studying ten 
years ago, despite the country’s increase 
of 8,000,000 in population. There are 
one-third less men studying for the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church than ten 
years ago... (when) there was one 
candidate for every 640 church members, 
while to-day there is one candidate for 
every 1,240 members. 

“Ts it not therefore incumbent upon the 
Church to engage in importunate prayer 
in behalf of the sons of the Church, that 


more of them may be led . . . to conse- 
crate their talent to the work of the min- 
istry ?”” 


The Chicago Tribune has received 
reports from ten Methodist conferences 
in Illinois and neighboring states at which 
the subject of pulpit supply was discussed 
and the opinion expressed that unless 
quick action were taken there would be a 
dearth of preachers. What may be 
regarded as an extreme illustration of the 
present tendency comes from the Des 
Moines Chnference, held at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, where it was reported that 
$7 of the 217 pulpits were vacant because 
of the insufficient salary, whereas ten 
years ago there were ten more preachers 
than pulpits in the conference. 

Along with the numerical decline of 
candidates comes a decadence of intellec- 
tual quality. The Church no longer is 
attracting to herself the minds of largest 
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caliber and finest quality, as formerly. 
The preaching-days of Beecher, Talmage, 
Phillips Brooks and other great pulpiteers 
are no longer with us. Of our modern 
and lesser lights, which one is a household 
word? Where now are the full-page ser- 
mons which our Monday newspapers 
used to spread before us almost if not 
quite in their entirety? How many of us 
feel that we have suffered locs in happen- 
ing to skip the meager reports of church 
doings now supplied by the press? Is it 
not true that the utterances of the clergy 
as a whole have become singularly impo- 
tent to lead current thought in either relig- 
ious or social matters ? 


V. 


The concluding word need not be long. 
All indications whether in the field of 
church-membership, attendance, pulpit- 
supply or public influence point with 
entire unanimity toward a present and a 
steadily-accelerating decadence of church 
institutions in Europe and America. 
The situation here at home is becoming 
acute—so acute, in fact, that with no very 
good claim can we describe the United 
States as technically a Christian nation at 
all. Only three-eighths of us are church- 
members, and of that fraction very many 
are only nominally so, with neither faith 
nor interest in the church. “I should not 
say that our nation is in any sense a Chris- 
tian nation,” says the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Silverman. “The majority of'the people 
of this country are not Christians. The 
majority belong to the various other relig- 
ions, or are members of no religion at all. 
There are over 40,000,000 people in this 
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country who are not Christians; and by 
what right can we cal] the nation Chris- 
tian ?”’ 

The answer most commonly made, of 
course, is that our whole ethical life and 
thought, irrespective of creed, is so deeply 
tinged with the doctrines of the Nazarene 
that we may be excellent Christians in the 
broad use of the word, yet have no church 
affiliations. This point is not here under 
discussion, nor are the various causes 
which have led to the universal abandon- 
ment in so striking a manner of an interest 
in formal and orthodox faith—an aban- 
donment shown even in the failing of 
“Free Thought”’ to hold the public inter- 
est. The ex-editor of a now defunct Free 
Thought magazine, which languished for 
some years before its death, told me not 
long ago that dogmatic religion was no 
longer even a live enough issue to support 
an effective opposition—that people were 
simply not interested to attack or defend 
it as formerly. I believe that is quite 
symptomatic of the situation, a situation 
characterized by so keen an observer as 
Rabbi Fleischer as one where “honest, 
unadulterated and unrationalized accept- 
ance of the existing formulations of faith 
grows less and less.” The causes of all 
this, I repeat, cannot be discussed here. 
They must be considered later, if justice 
is to be done them. For the present it 
seems quite within the facts to say that 
with the sole exception of the Christian 
Science faith, the Church has entered 
upon a period of marked decadence, and 
that dogmatic religion in these latter 
times of ours has “fallen on evil days.” 

GEoRGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 

Bryant’s Pond, Me. 














THE SYMBOLISM OF “THE TEMPEST.” 


By Grorce HERBERT CLARKE. 


es HY, IT turned out not to be a 

Tempest at all,” lately re- 
marked a friend who had adventured 
through the play for the first time. 
And that is precisely the truth of the 
matter. 


“After long storms and tempests overblowne 
The sun at length his joyous face doth cleare,” 


sang one of Shakespeare’s gentlest 
friends, Edmund Spenser, poet of Faery. 
And the master of the English drama 
has shown us in his greatest romantic 
comedy how true is this of human life 
and of non-human Nature. Indeed, the 
oneness of humanity and Nature and 
Deity, their accordant and unified sym- 
bolism, is everywhere suggested in “The 
Tempest,” alike in its moments, its 
movement, and its motive. Into its 
higher, serener air are to be found con- 
verging all the old, familiar currents of 
life and thought,—the light-hearted joys 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
and “Twelfth Night,” the courage and 
zest of the historical plays, and the 
cloudy glooms of “ Lear’’ and “ Hamlet,” 
and all of these are here made tributary 
to one end,—the justifying of the idea 
of a God of goodness. Not that the 
earlier plays are less than this—indeed, 
in some instances they are much stronger 
both structurally and dramatically—but 
Shakespeare seems here to be but little 
concerned with his responsibilities as 
playwright (he follows the classical uni- 
ties, it would appear, chiefly for the 
sake of avoiding mechanical preoccupa- 
tions as far as possible), and much con- 
cerned with the final rounding of his 
philosophy of life. If “Hamlet’’ says 
No where “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ says Yes, “The Tempest,” 
for its part, utters Yes once again, but 
it is not the old Yes of care-free youth. 


The Shakespeare of “The Tempest”’ 
seems to remind the Shakespeare of 
“Hamlet’’ and “Lear’’ that there is a 
wistful breath of would-be utterance 
in the great tragedies that must now be 
given its opportunity, a silver lining that 
must yet become the means and minister 
of a spreading glory. And “The Tem- 
pest”’ is the opportunity and the glory. 
We enter the region of enchantment 
in the first act through the gateway of 
reality, and in the last act we are to 
regain reality through enchantment’s 
aid. Life is one, Shakespeare seems to 
say, whether known or unknown, but 
its meanings will never be sounded by 
those of scoffing and unbelieving spirit. 
The mystery and the holiness of life, its 
vision and its reminiscence, are purely 


symbolic. 
“ . . . like the baseless fabric of this vision, 


The cloud-capp’d towers, the : 
The solemn temples, the great itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

this insubstantial t faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. e are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


As Prospero typifies Providence,—a 
progressive, dynamic Providence, who, 
in the climax of his force-power, rises 
into a higher love-power through a 
wonderful expression of self-renuncia- 
tion; so Ariel typifies the light and 
aspirant in Nature and humanhood; 
and Caliban their baser and darker 
instincts. Service is sacred to the best 
in Ariel, but so is opportunity; service 
is repugnant to Caliban, because he has 
not yet understood that opportunity 
comes through service, that there is no 
freedom save moral freedom, and that 
moral freedom has to be earned and 
struggled for. Caliban’s drunkenly tri- 
umphant song of rebellion contrasts 
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thus strangely with Ariel’s lyric lilt of 
hope: 


**Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Upon these questions, and those of 
the remoter meanings of evil and the 
redemptive joys of love and loyal friend- 
ship Shakespeare touches slightly indeed, 
but very surely and sympathetically. 
His finale is one of universal restoration. 


Prospero recovers his dukedom; Alonzo 
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his son; Ferdinand his father; Miranda 


the real world; Gonzalo his friend; 
Ariel his freedom; Caliban his isle; 
the Boatswain and Captain their ship; 
and Sebastian and Antonio, presumably, 
their better selves. Hate turns out to 
be but a mask of love’s, evil but a way 
to good, failure and misfortune a means 
of progress. The spiritual insight of 
the great master is nowhere more mov- 
ing and inspiring than in this moment. 
God is, comes Shakespeare’s quiet word, 
and life is; and God is for life, and life 
for God. 
GrorGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
Macon, Ga. 


THE PEOPLING OF CANADA. 


By Frank VROoMAN. 


T THE close of the Civil War 
Northwestern Canada was as 

much of a wilderness as was the American 
Great West at the time of the Louisiana 
purchase. Indeed, it was more so, for 
had not St. Louis been for a long time the 
seat of the new civilization, and had not 
Daniel Boone gone three hundred miles 
west of there because the state he founded 
was over-populated at ten to a square 
mile? In the middle sixties the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory was still no part of Canada. 
Millions of buffalo trod the grass and 
wild flowers into the soil which is now 
making ready for one of the greatest 
granaries in the world. The Indian fol- 
lowed the buffalo. The fur-trader fol- 
lowed the Indian. Winnipeg was but a 
trading-post. There was scarcely a city 
or village®excepting the trading settle- 
ments between Lake Superior and the 
Pacific. This was about one generation 
ago. Indeed, there was no Dominion of 
Canada before{1867. The Dominion of 
Canada has been made since the Civil 
Wa: In fact, one of the great indirect 


results of that war was the confederation 
of Canada. The doctrine of State’s 
Rights had been handled pretty freely on 
both sides of the linc and Canada was not 
slow to learn that in union there is 
strength. Canada escaped the mistake 
of the thirteen original jealous colonies 
and later of the Southern States, and, 
excepting British Columbia, gave all 
power to the Central Government at 
Ottawa, not delegated to the provinces. 
This is a vast improvement on the Ameri- 
can Constitution, which takes only such 
powers as are delegated to it by the States. 
There are no vacuums in the interstices 
in Canadian politics where offending 
corporations may hide, crossing the neu- 
tral right of way between state and nation. 

It is not generally realized in the United 
States that the years of the Dominion of 
Canada are scarcely more than those of 
a single generation of men and that its 
years must be nearly as many again, or 
another generation, before it reaches a 
paltry three score years and ten. How 


brief a span in the history of nations! 




















How fleeting a moment in the history of 
mankind! 

Manitoba was admitted to the Con- 
federation in 1870, British Columbia in 
1871, Prince Edward Island in 1873, and 
in 1882 the Northwest Territories of 
Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabasca and Sas- 
katchewan were organized with local 
administration at Regina. These terri- 
tories, now, since September 1, 1905, 
the provinces of Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan, were in the days of our “school 
geography’’ Hudson’s Bay Territory or 
Rupert’s Land. The resources of the 
country were beginning to be known 
through the phenomenal results of agri- 
culture in “Manitoba, and even before 
Confederation efforts were made to bring 
this vast and fertile tract out from under 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ownership 
and control. Successful negotiations in 1886 
—approved by the Canadian Parliament 
in 1869, led the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
in consideration of certain lands near 
their trading posts and £300,000 ster- 
ling to surrender to Canada this wide 
domain. Out of the surveys that fol- 
lowed these negotiations grew the first 
Riel or Red River Rebellion, which 
resulted largely from the want of tact on 
the part of the Government Surveyors on 
the one hand and the ignorance of the 
half-breeds on the other. 

Seven treaties were made with the 
Indian Tribes between 1871 and 1877, 
who received reservations and annuities 
of moneys and benefits for transferring 
their immemorial sovereignty to the Caa- 
adian Government. To the honor of the 
name and fame of Canada, these treaties 
have been faithfully kept, so that for the 
Indian relations of this Dominion no 
Canadian ever wore the blush of shame. 

It may be said here that the history of 
the Indians north of the forty-ninth paral- 
lel has been radically different from that 
of the Indians south of it. One need not 
ask why, when one knows that not only 
Canada but the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has kept faith with the Indian. No one 
who has ever traveled through the 
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farther north and had close associations 
with the northern Indians and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company need be told of the 
secret of their success of two and a half 
centuries. If the Honorable Adven- 
turers of the Hudson’s Bay have made 
great dividends in fur, they have yielded 
security and comfort to the Indian Tribes, 
and to Canada, peace. 

The second and more serious Riel 
Rebellion in the eighties grew out of a 
situation very similar to the first. Per- 
haps more than to any other one agency, 
credit for the speedy overthrow of this 
insurrection is due to Sir Adolphe Caron, 
now a resident of Ottawa and Quebec, 
an able lawyer and a charming host, who 
for the exercise of a brilliant military tal- 
ent while Minister of Militia at the time 
of the second Riel uprising, probably by 
his foresight, decision and despatch 
saved Canada a long and bloody war. 
For this signal service he was knighted by 
Queer Victoria, and was for eighteen 
years Minister of the Crown, until the 
Liberals came into power. 

The British North American Act of 
1867, under which the former provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick became the Dominion of 
Canada, made provision in general terms 
for the addition of that vast and fertile 
area which both the Indians and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, for their own 
profit, had been so long discouraging for 
purposes of settlement and agriculture. 
The farmer drives the fur-bearing animals 
away, and the furs of Canada have been 
for two and a half centuries practically 
the sole wealth of the Indian and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The frozen 
spaces and the inhospitable wastes of the 
“Great Lone Land”’ were the bugbears 
kept well to the front before the world, 
and it was not until about eleven years 
ago that any great movement set in 
toward the settlement of the western por- 
tion of it. This was when the Liberal 
Party came into power. 

On September the first, 1905, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan were added to the 
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provinces of Canada. These provinces 
were formed out of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabasca and 
Saskatchewan, with 63,523,000, 57,177,- 
600, 153,260,000 and 69,200,000 acres 
respectively. Alberta, the new province, 
comprises now Alberta Territory, the 
western part of Athabasca to the sixtieth 
degree parallel which is also the northern 
boundary of British Columbia, and a 
strip off the western part of Assiniboia 
and Saskatchewan. Saskatchewan, the 
new province, comprises the part of the 
old Territories of Saskatchewan and 
Assiniboia to the Manitoba boundary 
line and the eastern part of Athabasca. 
These two provinces are principalities, 
each larger than France, both nearly as 
large as Alaska. Each is five times the 
area of Illinois and Iowa combined, and 
on the maps of both you could lay the 
maps of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Michigan, New York, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky and throw in the New 
England States. 

The mere element of bigness is of itself 
striking, almost startling, but it is not so 
interesting as some further facts, con- 
cerning this latest opened and last great 
virgin arable area on the North American 
Continent. The most striking features 
of this wonderland are the facts that 
there is surprisiugly little unavailable soil 
and that nearly all of it is so wonderfully 
fertile. While the wheat crops in the 
United States in one year averaged 14.5 
bushels to the acre, those of Manitoba 
averaged 26 and the Territories 25. 
This is a fair average comparison of 
amounts. But the Canadian wheat is 
better than ours. No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat has become famous and millers buy 
it to mix with our American wheat for the 
best flours. The old Territory of Sas- 
katchewan had alone 50,000,000 acres 
which can all produce No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat, and all this will be under cultiva- 
tion in a few years. At the very low 
average of twenty bushels, that would 
give a billion bushels a year. In the two 
present provinces with Manitoba are 
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171,000,000 acres of wheat lands—all 
capable of producing much the highest 
grade of wheat the world has yet known. 
When we consider that Canadian freights 
are cheaper to Europe; that farmers can 
sell worn-out land for eighty to one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars an acre in the 
United States and buy for eight to twelve 
dollars in Canada that which will pro- 
duce forty to fifty per cent. more wheat of 
a better quality, is it any wonder they are 
leaving us ? 

Great Britain imports in wheat and 
flour the equivalent of 200,000,000 bush- 
els of grain annually. The old territory 
of Saskatchewan, while feeding Canada, 
could feed Great Britain and France and 
the German Empire and have wheat to 
spare. And this is less than a third of 
the capacity of the new Northwest with 
its 171,000,000 acres of wheat lands. 

The agricultural population of a coun- 
try is the most useful and the most valu- 
able. When we consider that from St. 
Paul alone, with their many household 
goods, horses and cattle, at times one 
thousand American farmers a week have 
been trekking across the Canadian fron- 
tier, and when we remember what is com- 
ing in at Castle Garden,—we pause. 
This American invasion has been going on 
now with increasing volume, for some 
years preémption entries alone reaching 
60,000 a year. 

There was scarcely any interest in the 
Canadian West until Clifford Sifton took 
the helm of the Interior Department. 
The movements he inaugurated regard- 
ing immigration and transportation are 
the movements that have created the 
great Northwest of to-day. He was 
Attorney-General of Manitoba before he 
was appointed by Sir Wilfred Laurier the 
youngest member excepting the Prime 
Minister of what Mr. Stead has called the 


most effective and business-like Cabinet 


of modern times. When the great North- 
west is supporting a population of 


50,000,000 people, as it can and will do, 
yonder they will think of Clifford Sifton 
as indeed the “father of his country”’ for 
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he has been the creator of the new North- 
west. 

Clifford Sifton is one of the great con- 
structive statesmen of Canada, one of the 
architects and builders of the New Can- 
ada, the Canada to which his chief and 
colleague referred recently when he said: 
“If the nineteenth century was the cen- 
tury of the United States the twentieth 
century is the century of Canada.” 

When Mr. Sifton took the reins, the 
white population of Manitoba was about 
210,000. That of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, now Alberta and Saskatchewan, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, was about 
90,000. As matters stood at that time, 
there was practically no substantial 
increase in the population of Manitoba 
and the Territories: the movement out 
being just about as great as the move- 
ment inwards. Any addition from the 
outside was largely the result of a small 
movement from Eastern Canada, princi- 
pally the province of Ontario. In partic- 
ular, the present district of Alberta was 
suffering from serious stagnation. Set- 
tlers had begun to move out of Alberta in 
large numbers and there appeared to be at 
that time no immediate prospect of any- 
thing better. A careful examination of 
the condition of affairs showed that the 
main difficulty against which the settlers 
had to contend was the lack of a market 
for anything except wheat, which was not 
at that time raised in Alberta in any con- 
siderable quantities. The outward move- 
ment and the stagnation were immedi- 
ately overcome by the construction of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Railway. It furnished 
an immediate market for enormous quan- 
tities of coarse grains and produce raised 
in Alberta, and in one short season raised 
the whole district from a state of financial 
stringency to one of comparative com- 
fort. In addition to the temporary relief 
that was afforded, the market of the min- 
ing districts of Southern British Columbia 
was permanently rendered available for 
the farmers of the prairie regions. Thence- 
forward Alberta has been prosperous 
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and has attracted settlement in a volume 
which has increased year by year. 

The southern portion of Alberta has 
also largely profited by the development 
of irrigation works. ‘These were under- 
taken in the first instance by an irriga- 
tion company headed by Mr. E. T. Galt, 
of Montreal. They were given some 
assistance and encouragement by the 
Dominion Government and constructed 
extensive water courses and engaged in 
settlement work with the result that many 
thousands of settlers have been brought 
in and settled in their tract, and extensive 
farming operations are now carried on 
where nothing in the nature of agricul- 
ture was formerly possible. The sugar- 
beet industry, established at Raymond, 
which is carried on on an extensive scale, 
is the direct result of the irrigation work 
initiated by this company. 

Later on, the C. P. R. was induced to 
accept from the Dominion Government- 
as part of its land grant, 4,000,000 acres 
of land, which is practically to a large 
extent arid, and which requires irrigation. 
The company was induced to do this by 
the results of the Galt Company’s irriga- 
tion work. The C. P. R. has now under- 
taken the necessary expenditure and this 
enormous tract is already artificially irri- 
gated and under cultivation. 

The two questions which were of 
importance in connection with the devel- 
opment of Western Canada were: First— 
the getting of an agricultural popula- 
tion, and, second—furnishing the necessary 
railway facilities. 

In the early days many tracts of land 
were settled up, and, being distant from 
the railway, receiving no attention, and 
having no prospect of any, the settlers 
gradually abandoned their farms and left 
the district deserted. This had occurred 
so frequently that any careful observer 
must have been convinced that a rapid 
development of transportation facilities 
must accompany anything in the nature 
of active colonization work. 


Bearing this in mind, the first thing 
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Mr. Sifton did was to secure agricultural 
settlers in large numbers, look after them 
upon arrival and locate them upon suit- 
able lands. Steps had then to be taken 
to see that they were not left without any 
prospect of communication and facilities 
for transporting their products. 

As to the work of getting settlers, the 
whole plan may be summed up in one 
sentence. They were procured by con- 
stant publication and advertising of the 
natural advantages of Western Canada 
as a field for settlement. A systematic 
and determined effort was made to con- 
vince the people of the world that North- 
western Canada was the best available 
place for intending settlers to locate. 
This was done by the use of every possi- 
ble means of publicity, newspapers, cir- 
culars, pamphlets and publications of 
every description. ‘The one rule that was 
followed in all publications was that no 
writer or agent was permitted to over- 
state the truth. It is somewhat remark- 
able that after eight years of this system- 
atic campaign it is not known that there 
is a single case in which a settler has come 
to Canada and afterwards complained 
that the Government publications had 
misrepresented the facts. 

It is considered that the money which 
has been expended has been econom- 
ically and profitably expended because it 
will bring about an enormous develop- 
ment in the near future and in no other 
way could the attention of the world have 
been convincingly directed to the agricul- 
tural resources of the country. The 
Sifton settlement policy has been carried 
on upon the principle that the land itself is 
of no value to the Government or to the 
people as a political aggregation. The 
value of the land consists in its power to 
profitably support a population, and it is 
regarded as being vastly more important 
to have a prosperous settler upon a quar- 
ter section of land producing a certain 
amount of natural wealth year by year 
than to sell the land to some person who 
will pay interest upon the capital sum rep- 
resented by its supposed value at such a 
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price as under ordinary circumstances 
could be procured, that is, at the begin- 
ning of the movement, from two dollars 
to six dollars per acre. There is no 
doubt that the phenomenal increase in 
the prosperity of Canada during the last 
few years has been due to the rapid devel- 
opment of the West as it is actually 
taking place and also in a considerable 
degree to the confidence in the future 
growth of the country engendered by the 
success of its settlement policy and the 
results which business men expect to flow 
from it in the future. By that I mean 
that the business men have engaged in 
extensive enterprises and resting confi- 
dently on their belief as to what will take 
place in the future they have, no doubt, 
gone further than they would have gone, 
were it not for their belief in the rapid 
expansion of Canadian commerce likely 
to take place as a result of the agricul- 
tural production of the Northwest. 

The settlers have been the best advance 
agents for the Government. These have 
been uniformly contented and satisfied, 
if they have ever done any farming and 
known what good soil is, the discontented 
ones being a few remittance men who 
have never succeeded until their incomes 
ceased and they had to “root”’ or “die.” 

It has been said that soon there will not 
be a wheat farm more than nine miles 
from transportation. Over $300,000,000 
has been authorized to be spent on new 
railroads, all of which has grown out of 
the Sifton colonization plan, by which 
the inhabitable and cultivable areas of 
Canada have been practically doubled, 
and in which its population in another 
quarter of a century will have been mul- 
tiplied by ten. 

The net result of the Sifton immigra- 
tion policy, now administered with great 
force and ability by Frank Oliver, the 
present Minister of the Interior, is that 
the tide of immigration, which began 
from practically nothing, has developed 
from the United States alone to five thou- 
sand a month. And now the ten years 
show 300,000 Americans who have 
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become Canadian farmers, with 325,000 
from Great Britain and 260,000 from 
the rest of the world. This because the 
Canadian Government was not afraid to 
put the machinery of Government behind 
the task, to make it a national concern. 
But this is not all. This work has 
been stronger and more far-sighted than 
at first it seems. It has been a strong 
factor in helping to correct a wrong 
world-tendency,—the movement away 
from the soil. It is not only in the acres 
they have made produce; it is not only 
in the men and wealth this work has 
brought to Canada; it is not only in the 
growing cities and railroads and national 
prosperity which have followed the real- 
ization of this program. They have laid 
the foundations for a healthy and normal 
and wholesome civilization, in checking 
the tendency away from the soil. In 
every civilized nation there has been an 
alarming tendency from the farm to the 
factory. Not only has the national char- 
acter been deteriorating in congested 
industrial centers, but the world is on 
the point of making more goods than it 
can consume. A world-glut of goods is 
due about the time Japan and China, 
with their hordes of cheap labor, are in 
the field, equipped—and then a world- 
panic. One thing only can check this 
tendency, though this will not solve the 
whole international problem. That is 
the return to the soil. And nearly half 
the population of all Canada are tilling 
the soil. While this proportion remains, 
and while there are but few large and con- 
gested and reeking centers of industrial- 
ism, where millions live on inherited 
wealth or on their wits, and other mil- 
lions are herded together with a tenure on 
life through the precarious law of supply 
and demand—Canada, next to the soil, 
must be strong and sane and free. 
Canadian statesmanship has made a 
notable and worthy contribution to the 
cause of world progress. But what is 
Great Britain doing to meet the chal- 
lenge of Canadian statesmanship? What 
are the English statesmen doing to match 
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the splendid policies of Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, of Mr. Sifton and Mr. Oliver ? 

To the plain, average sense of the plain, 
average man, it ought to go without say- 
ing that so long as there is an empty 
British acre capable of producing bread, 
there ought not to be an empty British 
stomach clamoring vainly for it. If 
Great Britain were ruled with the intel- 
ligence of Japanese statesmanship, the 
empty hands of England and the empty 
lands of Canada would somehow get 
together—and that in no haphazard, 
blind drift of fortuitous concourses of 
impecunious human atoms, but by intel- 
ligent foresight and oversight and plan 
and will. . 

There are at present twice as many 
people in England in a state of chronic 
destitution as there are people in all Can- 
ada, and it does not seem to have occurred 
to Great Britain that there is any vital 
relation between these two facts. 

It has not been long since there were 
gigantic demonstrations in London of 
both men and women out of work and 
out of bread, who sent vast committees to 
Mr. Balfour, asking relief. This worthy 
statesman showed the palms of both 
hands and sent them away to shift for 
themselves—and to starve—saying noth- 
ing could be done, while English banks 
were rolling with uninvested wealth and 
British lands across seas were growing 
bunch-grass for wandering herds which 
could be used for raising food for the 
foodless and workless millions of man- 
kind. 

It so happens that on the day of this 
writing the despatches from London are 
full of a threatened railroad strike. They 
state that Mr. Bell, M.P., and secretary 
of the Railway Servants’ Society, made 
the statement that there are over 100,000 
men employed by the railroads of the 
United Kingdom who are paid less than 
five dollars a week. The railway man- 
agers declare they are receiving so many 
applications for these prospective empty 
jobs that their clerks cannot handle the 
mail. And yet there is a long editorial 
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prosperity of Great Britain. Is there 
not something wrong here? Something 
radically — perhaps wickedly — wrong? 
Does it not take one’s breath out of one’s 
mouth, while shouting for the continued 
supremacy of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
to think that here is the ‘apex of it, the 
crown and glory of it this benign, divine 
laissez-faire—100,000 British workmen 
receiving less than five dollars a week 
and countless thousands who must be 
worse off, if they are ready to take their 
jobs ? 

Is it not worth drifting England’s 
while to do something in so simple a 
problem of common humanity and com- 
monwealth, when one stone will kill two 
birds so obviously and so easily ? 

Here is the problem. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has stated it from 
the British standpoint—and he has, of 
course, done his duty as Premier of Great 
Britain. There is nothing more to do. 
Thirteen million English people being 
ground to powder between the benign 
millstones of economic  Jaissez-faire. 
Only he has not stated it this way. That 
is the end of it. Let them grind. The 
weak must perish. The strong must 
win. The race is to the swift, the battle 
to the strong. Reason is divorced from 
statecraft, and Chance, the blind God, 
must rule the world—excepting Germany 
and Japan—whose statesmen know better 
than to sacrifice to an exploded academic 
idea a potential industrial army of 13,- 
000,000 people. 

England is facing a stormy future with 
her enemies waxing strong, and in her 
own congested haunts is growing up a 
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deteriorating race—millions of men and 
women whose standard of living their 
rulers refuse to raise, whose labor they 
refuse to protect, who are being driven 
to the wall by the organized races of 
mankind. On the other hand hundreds 
of millions of fertile British acres are 
awaiting the plough and the seed and 


the toil. Who will help them together? 
Not Mr. Balfour. Not the present 
Premier. Not laissez-jaire—“every fel- 


low for himself’? England. They must 
beg for bread, and, what is more pitiable, 
they must beg for work. And what is 
even yet more pathetic—tragic—they 
must beg for work which their brethren 
must starve to quit. If there is no divine 
reason in the world, there should be no 
constructive reason in politics. It is the 
philosophy of atheism and anarchy— 
individualism. Things may happen. 
They must never be brought about. The 
destinies of the destitute and helpless 
must be left to the whimsical movements 
of a blind, unreasoning chance. 

No wonder the twentieth century 
stretches arms out to Canada and con- 
structive nation-building, where, in the 
vast evolutionary movement, intelligence 
and will are themselves elements of the 
cosmic process by which the work of a 
hundred years is done in one year—and 
done better. 

Let England do something construct- 
ive, putting into the hands of British 
subjects—not allowing to go by default 
to the Japanese—the splendid resources 
of Canadian prairie and forest and fishery 
and mine. 

FRANK VROOMAN. 

Victoria, B. C. 














A POSSIBLE,.WAY OUT. 


By Hon. Luervs F. C. Garvin. 


O DOUBT the Constitution of the 
United States is open to improye- 
ment. It is highly probable that certain 
amendments to that instrument, if sub- 
mitted to the people, would nregeive a 
majority vote. Unquestionably the élec- 
tion of United States Senators directly by 
the people of the several states would be 
endorsed. Very likely, in view of the 
position already taken by many of the 
states, the substitution of popular elec- 
tion for appointment of judges of the 
Supreme Court would also be approved. 
It is well-known, however, that the 
alteration of the National Constitution in 
any particular is an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult matter. 

But, without emphasizing the diffi- 
culty of making any changes, it is well 
worthy of full consideration whether the 
admitted failures in practical operation 
- of our form of government may not be 
corrected without any amendment what- 
soever of the nation’s organic law. 

In the first place, a great deal is still to 
be said in favor of the general plan 
adopted by the wise men who formed the 
National Constitution. The convention 
of 1787 was characterized necessarily by 
compromise, in which, many think, the 
democratic principles of the Declaration 
of Independence were sacrificed. 

But sound reasons may even now be 
given for the powers conferred upon the 
several departments of the government 
and for the methods of selecting the offic- 
ials who compose those departments. 

For example: something is to be said 
in favor of having the upper and lower 
branches of Congress elected in a wholly 
diverse manner. Manifestly the elec- 
tion of senators by the voters of a state, 
and of representatives by the voters of 
Congressional districts, would constitute 
the two bodies much more alike than does 
the present arrangement. 


Again, the direct election of a Presi- 
dent, instead of his election by an elec- 
toral college, might lead, even more than 
at present, to the suppression ‘of the 
uunority vote in many of the states. 

Finally, the appointment by the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate, of 
United States judges, has given a very 
able judiciary, perhaps one more capable 
relatively than has resulted from the 
nomination of state judges by.party 
conventions and their election by party 
vote. 

The question therefore arises, May it 
not be possible to retain the acknowledged 
advantages of the present system and at 
the same time remove those features 
which have proved so highly objection- 
able ? 

This, I believe, can be done more 
quickly, and perhaps as_ effectually, 
without making any change whatsoever 
in the Federal Constitution. 

The place for reform legislation to 
begin is with the election of the national 
House of Representatives. It will be 
observed that the method of selecting 
all the other high officials of the govern- 
ment is fixed very definitely by the 
organic law. 

For President, “each State shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the legislature 
may direct, a number of electors, equal 
to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in the Congress,”’ etc. 

For judges, the President “shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the consent of the 
Senate shall appoint . . . judges of the 
Supreme Court.” 

For Senators: “The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by 
the legislature thereof, for six years.” 

Turning*‘now to the method of electing 
representatives in Congress, it will be 
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found that a far greater latitude is 
allowed. Thus: “The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people 
of the several states; and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for the electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” Also, “the times, places and 
manner Of holding elections for .-. 
representatives shall be prescribed in 
each state by the legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such requisitions.” 

In other words, the manner of electing 
representatives in Congress by the peo- 
ple of the several States is wholly deter- 
minable by Federal law. 

The election, therefore, not of Presi- 
dent, not of Federal judges, not of 
United States Senators, but of members 
of Congress, is the one organic reform 
which can be affected by legislation 
without any change of the National 
Constitution. be 

In the smallest States, which have but 
one member each, the present method 
of choosing him is the best. Like the 
Governor, he represents a majority of 
all the qualified electors who care to 
visit the polls and vote. But when we 
turn to the larger States, which elect 
from two to thirty-seven representatives, 
the voters of the respective States are not 
represented duly in Congress. ‘The only 
way in which the people of a State can 
be fairly represented in a legislative 
body is by giving to each group of voters 
holding political opinions in common 
its proportional share of that body. It 
has been well said that a legislature 
should be like an exquisite mirror 
reflecting in miniature the leading political 
sentiments of the people. 

The National House can be made 
truly representative of the people of the 
several States by the enactment by 
Congress of the following law, a modifi- 
cation of a bill proposed in the Fifty- 
second Congress by Hon. Tom. L. John- 
son of Ohio. 
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“Section 1. The members of the 
House of Representatives shall be voted 
for at large in their respective States. 

“Section 2. Any body of electors in 
any State, which polled at the last 
preceding Congressional election one per 
cent. of the. total vote of the State, or 
which is endorsed by a petition of voters 
amounting to one per cent. of such total 
vote, may nominate any number of 
candidates not to exceed the number of 
seats to which such State is entitled in 
the House, and cause their names to be 
printed on an official ballot. 

“Section 3. Each elector shall be 
entitled to vote for one person and no 
more; and the votes given to candidates 
shall count for the tickets to which the 
candidates belong, a: well as indiv-d- 
ually for the candidate. 

“Section 4. The sum of all the votes 
cast for all candidates in any State shall 
be divided by the number of seats to 
which such State is entitled, plus one, 
and the quotient to the nearest unit 
shall be known as the quota of represen- 
tation. 

“Section 5. The sum of all the votes 
cast for the tickets of each party or 
political body nominating candidates 
shall be severally divided by the quota 
of representation and the units of the 
quotients thus obtained will show the 
number of representatives to which each 
such body is entitled; and if the sum of 
such quotients be less than the number 
of seats to be filled the body of electors 
having the largest remainder after divis- 
ion of the sums of the votes cast, by the 
quota of representation, as herein speci- 
fied, shall be entitled to the first vacancy, 
and so on until all the vacancies are 
filled. 

“Section 6. The candidates of each 
body of electors nominating candidates 
and found entitled to representation 
under the foregoing rules, shall receive 
certificates of election in the order of the 
votes received, a candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes the first certifi- 
cate, and so on; but in case of a tie, 
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with but one vacancy to be filled, the 
matter shall be determined by lot be- 
tween the candidates so tied. 

“Section 7. If a member of the 
House of Representatives shall die or 
resign, or his seat become vacant for any 
reason, the remainder of his term shall 
be served by the candidate having the 
next highest vote of the body of electors 
to which such member belongs.” 

Apply this law to an election of Con- 
gressmen in the State of Indiana, which 
is entitled to thirteen members. Each of 
the two great parties would, no doubt, 
nominate thirteen candidates, and minor 
parties may nominate as many, but it is 
quite probable that some group or 
groups formed would nominate only a 
few candidates. In voting, each elector 
must select a single name from the forty 
or fifty which may appear upon his 





ballot. Assume that votes for parties 
and groups are cast as follows: 

IN kis cache ease aaeei ee 230,000 
eer e 220,000 
Prohibitionist ... 2... 2222220 2250002. 75,000 
Mi te. scudsuececdeneeseeonl 50,000 
Ns is nsegidin cen eeennumere 70,000 
EE oc 0s cebniok&weneeek antes 35,000 
Group Three .......... gcoecevesesns 20,000 
NR is ice beaks 700,000 


The divisor in this instance would be 
18 plus 1. Dividing the total vote cast, 
700,000, by 14, the quota necessary to 
elect is found to be 50,000. The number 
of full quotas in each party or group 
would be as follows: 


I 6c bp caveababe dite Ciba baeudes 4 


Man cowcccccceseccesseeccecececess 4 
on 6040bhe ease bees baweson 1 
Soeialists ..... iNi-wake 0 aden a Sie eee eine emeentiOns 1 
= bona khiekedscéansedeseneel 1 


Two vacancies remain to be filled from 
the party or group having the largest 
remainder. These are “Group Two”’ 
and “Republican,” with remainders re- 
spectively of 35,000 and 30,000. Should 
one of the thirteen Congressmen die 
before the close of the session his place 
would be filled by the candidate from the 
same party or group receiving the next 
highest number of votes at the election. 
In practice a tie vote and consequent 
casting of lots would rarely if ever occur. 
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Indiana is a very close state politically. 
In the Fifty-ninth Congress, however, she 
was represented, or rather misrepresented, 
by eleven Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, the third and fourth parties having 
received a very small number of votes. 

Under the proposed system the two 
great parties, so long as they continued 
nearly balanced, would be represented 
about equally in Congress. As indicated 
in the above suppositious distribution 
of votes, the small parties would get 
more votes, and new parties given the 
chance of electing one member, would 
spring up. All this, however, would be 
for the voters themselves to decide. If 
the old parties put up their most pop- 
ular men as candidates, it is not improb- 
able that the Congressional delegation 
would be divided between them. The 
division, in any event, would be a just 
one and not, as now, wholly unequal. 

Think of the last Congress with only 
one Democrat from New Jersey, one 
from Pennsylvania, and one from Tlli- 
nois! Turning to the Southern States 
we find the situation reversed,—and 
even worse. Whatever this condition 
of things may be, it cannot properly be 
called representative government. No 
wonder that corporations dictate nomina- 
tions and control elections in great 
numbers of congressional districts. 

The necessary effect of the above law 
would be to make the House of Repre- 
sentatives a mirror of public sentiment; 
to compose it of members far superior 
to those now occupying the seats; to 
continue in office the ablest men, so 
long as they were willing to serve; to 
cause them to be completely independent 
of party, or boss or corporation; to do 
away in their cases with all temptation 
to influence either nominations or elec- 
tions by corrupt practices. 

Furthermore, and most desirably, it 
would break, as above shown, the solid 
Democratic South, the nearly solidfRe- 
publican New England and the all too 
solidly Republican West and Center. 
With a great political career open to the 
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best men in every state, the lower house 
of Congress would easily become the 
wisest legislative body known to the 
world, ancient or modern. 

But what interests us is the manner in 
which a renovated House will react upon 
the Senate, the Presidency and the 
Supreme Court. 

An almost certain consequence of the 
law outlined above will be to render the 
National House of Representatives less 
partisan. Indeed, it is quite safe to 
assume that under ordinary conditions 
neither the Republican party nor any 
other party would have a clear majority 
of the members. More than this, a 
very large proportion of those who were 
elected upon a regular party ticket 
would be wholly independent of party 
dictation. In other words, there would 
be a new alignment of members upon 
every measure as it arose, according to 
its merit as viewed by able men in a 
position to think and act at their best. 

In passing it should be said that the 
situation would not at all resemble that 
which is found in France and other 
European countries where three or more 
groups of members struggle with one 
another for supremacy. In a congress 
chosen by the system here outlined, 
party affiliations would sit so lightly 
that the natural cleavage between con- 
servatives and progressives would assert 
itself, and not infrequently, for a time, 
would cut across party lines. 

The inevitable effect o° requiring each 
elector in Indiana to select out of forty 
candidates before him the one who is to 
receive his vote, will be to inculcate 
independence of thought and action. 
Although nominally a Republican, his 
first choice may easily be one of the 
Democratic candidates, or some dis- 
tinguished citizen nominated by a minor 
party or group. Independence in voting 
easily becomes contagious. Already 
there exists an inclination to go outside 
of party lines in voting for President of 
the United States; and when party 
adherence to Congressmen is broken up 
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independent balloting for President will 
become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

With a national House of Represen- 
tatives wholly freed from corporation 
influences, acting at all times for the best 
interests of the people, the voters of the 
whole country will be educated to discern 
political! truth and public character. 
No party will then dare to nominate for 
the Presidency a tool of the trusts and 
other monopolies. The candidates of 
both the great parties will compete with 
each other in their efforts, as they now 
do in their claims, to serve the public 
unselfishly. The result must be a Presi- 
dent, wise, able and honest, desirous and 
capable of filling his high office in the 
best possible manner. 

Consequently, in the appointment of 
judges of the Supreme Court—one of 
the most important duties devolving 
upon the President—only the _loftiest 
motives will influence him. It is safe 
to say that with monopolistic power to 
control the popular branch of Congress 
and the Presidency forever broken, a 
living faith in government by the people 
will pervade all parties. Whether, there- 
fore, the President for the time being be 
labelled a Republican or a Democrat, as 
a believer in popular government he will 
select men holding like views to deal out 
justice from the bench. 

While it seems very probable, for the 
reasons already given, that the executive 
and judicial departments of the national 
government will be made more truly 
republican, more democratic and more 
responsive to the people’s will, the same 
line of argument does not apply to the 
United States Senate. No matter how 
perfectly representative the National 
House of Representatives may become, 
so long as State legislatures are controlled 
by rings or bosses instead of by the 
people, just so long will they select tools 
of monopoly to serve as Senators. 

But the American people,% though 
slow to take the initiative, when once 
perfectly convinced of the wisdom of an 
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innovation are quick to adopt it. When 
one State adopted the Australian system 
of voting, most of the other States 
quickly followed suit. Just so, when 
every State electing more than one 
member of Congress has had experience 
as to the better method, a desire will 
inevitably arise in the public mind to 
apply the improved system to the elec- 
tion of the State legislatures. 

True, in order to alter radically the 
methods now in vogue of electing the 
members of either branch of a legisla- 
ture a change of the State Constitution 
is necessary; but such amendments are 
being made frequently and, as compared 
with amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution, are not difficult. 

Not many years would elapse after 
Congress had passed the above bill, 
before many of the States would have 
fallen into line by choosing the more 
numerous branch, at least, of their 
legislatures, in a similar manner. This 
would mean that there would be found 
in the House of Representatives of such 
States a like ability, independence, hon- 
esty and faithful service of the people 
that I have depicted as characterizing 
the reformed House at Washington. 
This high character of the State repre- 
sentatives would show itself in their 
every act, including, of course, the very 
important duty of casting their votes for 
Senators of the United States. jgp 

That this result will follow is proved, 
in part at least, by the action of the city 
councils in Great Britain. There the 
municipal legislatures are by custom 
composed of citizens of high character 
devoted to the public service. Upon 
them devolves the duty of electing the 
city’s chief executive, and it is well 
known that almost invariably they make 
an excellent choice for the mayoralty. 
That like results have not been obtained 
in this country in the analogous case of 
the choosing of United States Senators 
by elective bodies, may be accounted for 
by the inferiority of the legislators and 
their dependence upon the party machine, 
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which means subservience to the mon- 
eyed party managed by the money 
power. Moreover, an intelligent and 
patriotic legislature in every State may 
easily result in a general agreement by 
them to apportion presidential electors 
in each State according to the number of 
votes cast by the several parties, in this 
way putting an end to the so-called 
“pivotal States,” which have limited 
presidential candidates, and _ therefore 
Presidents, to a few of the large and 
“doubtful’’ states. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems a fair 
one, that without any change in the 
Federal Constitution it is possible to 
correct the evils which very generally are 
admitted to permeate every department 
of the national government. Not only 
is it possible, but in reality it seems a 
more hopeful method of procedure than 
through the other proposed course of 
first attempting to alter the United 
States Constitution. Indeed, if both 
branches of Congress were made more 
representative of the people, more re- 
sponsive to public sentiment, it would at 
once become far easier to effect needed 
changes in that instrument. 

The chief obstacle to the proposed law 
is the unwillingness of members, whose 
party is dominant in their several States, 
to do anything which would lessen 
their numbers in Congress. For instance, 
imagine such a bill presented to the Fifty- 
ninth Congress. The eleven Republican 
Congressmen from Iowa, the eight from 
Kansas, the twelve from Michigan, the 
nine from Minnesota, the eight from 
California, would hesitate to pass a law 
which must cause the defeat of one- 
third or more of their number by candi- 
dates holding opposing political views. 
A like state of mind can probably be 
predicated of the nine Democratic Con- 
gressmen from Alabama, the seven from 
Arkansas, the eleven from Georgia, the 
seven from Louisiana, the eight from 
Mississippi, the seven from South Caro- 
lina, and the sixteen from Texas. 

But is it not manifest that these solid 
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delegations of Democrats from Southern 
States and of Republicans from Northern 
States demonstrate our lack of a real 
government by the people ? 

The vital question before the country 
in¥this connection is whether public 
opinion can concentrate upon a reform 
of the National House of Representatives 
with sufficient insistence to secure action 
by that body. 

If that be not done, the alternative is 
an amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
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tion permitting a reasonable number of 
voters, not exceeding one million, to 
propose specific amendments to that 
instrument. 

Unless the one or the other of these 
radical reforms be possible, it need not 
be expected that any real improvement 
of political conditions will emanate from 
the national government. 


Lucius F. C. Garvin. 
Lonsdale, R. I. 


QUIET HOUR. 


SILENT SPRINGS OF POWER; OR, THE STILL, SMALL VOICE. 


I. 


N ONE of those wonderfully suggestive 
stories that jewel the pages of the Old 
Testament and impearl vital truths for the 
thoughtful of all ages, we find a lesson pecu- 
liarly appropriate for the present time, when 
the materialism of the market is balefully 
fascinating and seducing the unawakened 
while paralyzing with doubt and discourage- 
ment many who have long held aloft the torch 
of idealism. The author of the poetic 
allegory to which we refer had given a picture 
of the seeming triumph of evil. 

Ahab and Jezebel, the king and queen of 
Israel, who had completely turned their faces 
from the forces of idealism and spiritual life 
te embrace the ephemeral and morally disin- 
tegrating things of a day—the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life 
—had been hunting down those who refused 
to bow the knee to the conventional religion 
which prophesied smooth things for the 
workers of iniquity. The queen had sent a 
special message to Elijah, the great prophet 
and seer of Israel, declaring that she had 
vowed his death, and the prophet had fled 
into the wilderness. Here, companioned by 
the wild beasts, in a loneiy cave, in an arid 
mountain region, with the hot sands stretch- 
inge before him, a burning sea under the 
frightful tropical sun, the heart of the seer 
failed him. Hundreds of his brethren had 


been slain. He believed that he alone re- 
mained among those who had not bowed the 
knee to the prince of the power of the world. 
Evil seemed enthroned on every hand, 
strong, arrogant, aggressive and insolently 
confident, and the prophet prayed that he 
might die. 

Elijah’s mental attitude at this moment 
was, we imagine, such as marks many highly 
sensitive souls in crucial periods of life. 
Carlyle, it will be remembered, passed through 
this mental Gethsemane, only the changed 
ideals and age-concepts made the interior 
visions different from Elijah’s. In the night 
of his conflict with evil within and without it 
seemed at times that he would be overmastered 
and his moral vision became so obscured that 
he struggled as a rudderless craft in a tempest- 
tossed sea. 

“The heart within me,” he exclaims, 
“unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, was 
smoldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming 
fire. . . . I lived in a continual, indefinite, 
pining fear, tremulous, pusillanimous, appre- 
hensive of I knew not what; it seemed as if 
all things in the Heavens above and the 
Earth beneath would hurt me; as if the 


Heavens and the Earth were but boundless 
jaws of a devouring monster, wherein I, 
palpitating, waited to be devoured.” 

And then came the spiritual reaction. 
The still, small voice of the Eternal in the 
soul spake: 
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“All at once there rose a thought in me, 
and I asked myself, ‘What art thou afraid 
of? Wherefore like a coward dost thou 
forever pip and whimper, and go cowering 
and trembling? Despicable biped, what is 
the sum total of the worst that lies before 
thee? Death? Well, Death; and say the 
pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil 
and man may, will, or can do against thee. 
Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer 
whatsoever it be; and as a child of freedom, 
though outcast, trample Tophet itself under 
thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it 
come, then; I will meet it and defy it.’ And 
as I so thought there rushed like a stream of 
fire over my whole soul; and I shook base 
fear away from me forever. I was strong, of 
unknown strength; a spirit, almost a god. 
Ever from that time, the temper of my misery 
was changed; not Fear or whining Sorrow 
was it, but indignation and grim, fire-eyed 
Defiance. Thus had the Everlasting No 
claimed me. To which my whole ME now 
made answer: ‘I am not thine, but free, and 
forever hate thee.’ It is from this hour that 
I incline to date my Spiritual New-Birth.” 

And this spiritual new-birth clarified his 
vision while it brought peace to his soul, for 
it led him to see the truth in regard to man’s 
mission now and here. For he says: . 

“We are here to do God’s will. The only 
key to a right life is self-renunciation. The 
man who lives for self, who works for selfish 
ends, is a charlatan at bottom, no matter how 
great his powers. The man who lives for 
self alone has never caught a vision of the 
true meaning and order of the universe. 
Human life is a solemn thing,—an arena 
wherein God’s purpose is to be worked out. 
I must, with open, spiritual vision, behold in 
this universe, and through it, the mighty All, 
its Creator, in his beauty and grandeur. . . . 
His purpose, not mine, shall be carried out, 
for to that end the universe exists. Life 
shall be a barren, worthless thing for me, 
unless I seek to fall in with God’s plan, and 
do the work he has sent me here todo. Ah, 
then, the torturous pangs of disappointed 
hopes, jealousy, and despair shall be at rest, 
and I, now in harmony with God, can sing at 
my work and amid my toil find blessed rest. 
For, what though I fail to reach the mark I 
set before me; what though its immediate 
results have been small? The very attempt, 
persevered in, of working out the Divine 
purpose in my life has made that life a truly 
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noble one. Now, indeed, I am independent 
of the world’s smile or frown, since I am in 
harmony with God, and have his smile as 
the light of my life. I have got into the 
blessed region of the ‘Everlasting Yea.’ 
And however ill outwardly and apparently, 
all is going well for me inwardly and ulti- 
mately.” 

At moments of supreme mental and moral 
depression, such as overmastered Elijah in 
this story, and which come sometimes and 
with such overwhelming power to all sensi- 
tive and high-minded leaders of civilization’s 
advance guard, one feels almost as though he 
were in a night of Egyptian darkness, with 
nothing more safe than the fitful ignis fatuus 
flashing before the vision. With the poet 


Holland he is prone to exclaim: 


“ Evil has won in the horrid fight 
Of Ages with the Throne; 

Evil stands on the neck of Good, 
And rules the world alone.” 


Yet this mental state is as fatal to those 
who entertain it as it is essentially false, and 
it is one of the great perils that reformers 
should ever guard against. There is no evil, 
we care not how powerful it may seem, how 
brave and imposing in superficial appearance, 
how arrogant and self-confident, which is 
other than ephemeral. It carries in its 
breast the seeds of death, and usually at the 
very moment when it is most self-assertive 
and seemingly invincible, the handwriting is 
tracing its doom on the walls that it has 
builded as a defense. The mighty forces of 
life are not those most obvious or striking to 
the physical senses. But this great truth, so 
often overlooked even at the present time, 
had escaped Elijah as he stood forth alone in 
the desert-like land, compassed by rocks and 
shifting sand. But in reply to his cry of 
despair came the Voice that dwells in the 
soul that lives by faith and which ever leadeth 
toward the light: 

“And he said, Go forth and stand upon the 
mount of the Lord. And, behold, the Lord 
passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake: 

“And after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a 
still, small voice. 

*‘And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that 
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he wrapped his face in his mantle and went 
out, and stood in the entering in of the 
cave.” 

Then it was revealed to the prophet the 
mistake of judging by external appearances. 
He had believed and declared that he alone 
remained among those who had not been 
seduced or overcome by the forces of evil, 
but the Voice declared that he was but one of 
seven thousand who had refused to bend the 
knee to Baal. 

This beautiful story suggests that the real 
power of the living universe is not resident in 
the vaunting materialistic phenomena or 
expressed in spectacular physical manifesta- 
tions, so obvious to the bodily eye, nor yet 
those things that to the physical senses seem 
most impressive or formidable. The latter 
are ephemeral manifestations that like the 
gorgeous robe of autumn last a day and are 
gone, leaving the skeleton trees defenseless 
to the storms. 

Some time since two men were in the 
White Mountains. A great forest fire was 
raging on a neighboring slope, and one of the 
observers exclaimed: “Is it not a magnificent 
sight to see those mighty billows of flame, a 
veritable sea of fire, not unlike the ocean in a 
tempest; but here the waves of flame are 
swept upward toward the farthest timber line 
as though they would even lick up the rocks 
that garment the mountain’s crest. How 
glorious the spectacle!” 

“To me,” replied the other, “‘it is sinister, 
awesome and tragic, but far from glorious. 
This,” said he, stretching his arm toward 
another slope, “is something infinitely more 
splendid.” 

His companion’s eye followed the direction 
of his hand that pointed to a vast mantle of 
emerald, flecked here and there with the gold 
and crimson of early autumn. 

“That sea of green represents life, growth 
and beauty,” he continued. “For centuries 
it has been toilsomely clothing the once sere 
and barren mountain slope; clothing it with 
life that ministers to life; tirelessly, cease- 
lessly adding to the beauty of the world, the 
comfort of man and the service of living 
things. The sea of green typifies the beauty 
and the service that flow from the heart of 
life; but the lurid flame speaks only of 
destruction. It is marked by the roar of 
an army in action. It attracts the attention 
_ of all for the moment with its spectacular 
appeal to the eye, but it leaves behind it a 
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tragic waste of blackness and death. Cen- 
turies will be required to remantle that 
fire-swept slope, for the flames are eating up 
the thin covering of loam that has accumu- 
lated on the rocks through generations since 
the forest began to grow.” 

These watchers typify the two great classes 
in society to-day: those who are most im- 
pressed by outward show and the spectacular 
appearances that appeal to eye and ear, those 
who see little beyond the veil of materiality, 
who worship Mammon and the things that 
minister to the physical senses; and the men 
and women of spiritual discernment, who see 
that which is real, that which lives, that 
which feeds the springs of greatness, beauty, 
life, and joy that knows no alloy, the sweetness 
that has no bitter after-taste. 

Again, it is worthy of note that an age 
never, or rarely ever, discerns the real sources 
of its greatness or the men and influences that 
are destined to give it fadeless glory and to 
influence the courses of life in the generations 
that are yet to come. The chief priests and 
wealthy Pharisees of Judea thanked God 
that they were not as other men. They 
moved haughtily through the streets of 
Jerusalem, experiencing the gratification of 
little natures as they saw the homage shown 
them by the passing multitudes. 

Pilate, the haughty Roman judge, moving 
with his friends, looked down in supreme 
contempt even on the chief priests and the 
Pharisees, who imagined themselves the most 
important individuals of the Judea of their 
day. He would have confidently declared 
that history, if it took note of any great ones 
in the Jerusalem in which he exercised his 
official power, would surely accord the 
highest place to the Roman judge who repre- 
sented Cesar in this far-off dependency. 

But who would have imagined that the 
serene young man who lingered by the well 
of Samaria talking with a strange woman on 
the worship of God, or who, followed by a few 
ignorant fishermen and persons whom the 
Pharisees and Scribes of the age regarded as 
distinctly undesirable citizens, traveled from 
his humble home in Galilee to attend the 
feast at Jerusalem, there to die for an ideal 
or because he dared unflinchingly to stand 
loyal to a truth, would become the most 
potent spiritual and moral personality in the 
civilization destined to lead the world, while 
the high priests, the haughty members of the 
Sanhedrim and the Roman judge would be 




















remembered only in their relation to the 
Prophet of Galilee ? 

Socrates, living or drinking the hemlock, 
attracted little attention from the wealthy 
and influential Greeks of the City of the 
Violet Crown, but Socrates was the spiritual 
father of Plato and the master mind-molder 
of Xenophon, and the life and teachings of 
this great man have been one of the potent 
dynamic forces contributed by Greece to 
civilization. 

What is true in the world of spiritual 
verities and philosophies is also true in the 
sphere of transcendent genius and imagina- 
tion. If any one had told Leicester in the 
hey-day of his popularity, or even the great 
Cecil, that an obscure playwright and actor 
in the London of Elizabeth would outshine 
in fame and far transcend in influence over 
the thought of the world the entire nobility 
of the day, such a rash prophet would have 
been adjudged insane. And yet the thought 
of Shakespeare, reflecting as it does a genius 
or insight equaled by no other depictor of 
character and rich in ethical philosophy 
germinal in its influence on the mind of man, 
has for generations appealed with increasing 
power to the imagination of millions of 
human beings. 

When Louis Napoleon was showering 
honors and favors on the sycophants around 
him, and the world was taking note of the 
men high in his favor, there was a Frenchman 
standing on a rock-girt little isle north of 
France, an exile, who was writing great 
novels, poems and essays instinct with ethical 
truth and moral idealism. Yet how few at 
that time imagined how completely Napoleon 
and his sycophants and favorites would 
vanish into oblivion, while the moral force 
and luminous thought of Hugo would sweep 
on as the light of dawn that heralds the day, 
—sweep on, inspiring and helping millions of 
lives ? 

We repeat, it is the still, small voice, the 
silent currents that thrill with life and ex- 
press themselves in beauty and service, the 
moral idealism and intellectualism that are 
born of truth, justice and right, that are the 
mighty dynamic forces of the universe. He 
who is leagued with these energies cannot 
fail. This is one of the capital lessons that 
reformers should ever keep in mind. To 
make too much of a reality of the aggressive, 
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materialistic phenomena that have to be 
uncovered and exposed is to court destruction, 
because the moment doubt, fear or discour- 
agement,—in a word, pessimism—usurp the 
throne of faith or rational optimism, the 
strong arm of the reformer is paralyzed. 
The torch-bearer, above all others, must be 
a man of faith—of unshakable faith. He 
must be able to see beyond the seemingly 
impregnable and arrogant materialism of the 
market and the ostentatious spactacle pre- 
sented by the worshipers of Mammon, to the 
reality that rises beyond material phenomena. 
He must know that 


** Evil is only the slave of Good, 
Sorrow the servant of Joy.” 


He must know that in spite of the seeming of 
the moment, time will prove, will surely prove 
that 


* Ever the Truth Comes wu permost, 
And Ever is Justice ok 4 


He who works for justice and the right, he 
who, regardless of self, seeks the ends of 
truth, he who becomes the servant of moral 
idealism and the apostle of the faith that 
knows no faltering, cannot be other than a 
victor. His influence also will aid greatly in 
hastening the day when 


“.. the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle 
are furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 


world.” 


We are all so prone to be misled by the 
superficial physical phenomena and to over- 
look the mighty currents that are eternal and 
that make for the triumph of all that is true, 
just and fine in the ideals that have touched 
the brain of man, that it is all-important that 
from the uncovering of evil we constantly 
turn our gaze to the deathless realities of 
life. There is no such word as failure to the 
faithful soul who lays firm hold on the great 
eternal moral verities and regardless of all 
thought of personal advancement seeks the 
well-being of others, and who ever keeps the 
fires burning on the altar of faith. To such 
an one 


“ The near and future blend as one, 
And whatso’er is willed is done.” 


B. O. Frower. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Drawn expressly for Taz Arena by Ryan Walker. 
GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 



































POLITICS, THE PEOPLE AND THE TRUSTS AS SEEN 
BY, CARTOONISTS. 











MacCautey’ in New York World. 
TAIN SEA. MAROONED. 





























Walker, in International Syndicate. Webster, in Chicag> Inter Ocean. 
UncLE Sam—Gosh Bing! I’ve been reminding you for 
a long time that I'd get the law on you some day. “OH, VERY WELL, HAVE IT YOUR OWN WAY.” 


United States Attorney General has begun active proceedings 
against the Harriman roads.—News Item. 
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Carter, in Boston American. (Reproduced by specia) permistior of W. R. Hearst.) 


BUT CHERE'S LIGHT BEHIND THE PICTURE, THERE S POWER IN MAN TO DESTROY IT. THIS IS 
ALREADY, HAPPILY, A VANISHING PROCESSION. 
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Savage, in Chicago Daily Socialist. 


DOES THE ‘‘GROUND HOG”’ SEE HIS SHADOW? 
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Car, in Denver Daily News. 


A STRAIGHT TIP. 





























IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 





JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS ON THE RENAISSANCE OF DEMOC- 
RACY AND CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE FAR WEST. 


One of The Foremost Sociological Author- 
ities on Root-Causes of Civic Cor- 
ruption and The Overthrow of 
Representative Government. 


HE BOSTON Transcript in its issue of 
January 4th contained an extended 
and searching examination of the “civic 
uprising in the far West,” made by the justly 
eminent sociological and economic authority, 
John Graham Brooks. In this contribution 
the author deals in a fundamental manner 
with the politico-economic situation he has 
investigated and which has resulted in the 
riot of corruption in public affairs and the 
merciless exploitation and oppression of the 
people by privileged bands,—conditions, how- 
ever, which are by no means confined to the 
Western states but which obtain wherever 
the “interests” and the bosses have reached 
a perfect understanding, with the result that 
the money-controlled machine and the con- 
trolled press make easy the continued domi- 
nation of government by public-service cor- 
porations and monopolies, and the elevation 
to places of power and trust of men who 
have been either long in the service of privi- 
leged wealth or whose elastic consciences 
make them satisfactory to class interests 
seeking special privileges and monopoly 
rights. 

But Mr. Brooks goes farther than exposing 
conditions. He shows how a practical and 
efficient remedy, in so far as political condi- 
tions are concerned, has been found and is 
already proving eminently effective; and in 
the third place he gives a graphic pen-picture 
of the battle in San Francisco between the 
lawless or anarchistic masters of millions,— 
the criminal rich who are pillars of society— 
and the law-dispensing power. 

The paper is so invaluable to social re- 
formers in every part of the Republic to-day 
that we notice it at length, quoting freely 
from the observations of the author, who, it 
will be remembered, is one of the most schol- 
arly, conscientious and careful writers of our 
time. 
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John Graham Brooks, after finishing his 
education at Harvard, spent three years at 
the Universities of Berlin, Jena and Freiburg, 
after which he became a lecturer on economic 
subjects and instructor in Harvard University 
for two years. Subsequently several years 
were spent in the University Extension 
department of the University of Chicago. 
Two years were spent as expert in the United 
States Labor Department at Washington. 
He is the author of a thoughtful and scholarly 
economic volume, entitled The Social Unrest. 

The analysis of conditions that obtain in 
greater or less degree in almost every city 
and commonwealth of the United States and 
which strike in a mortal way at the heart of 
a democratic republican government, from 
such an authoritative pen as that of Mr. 
Brooks cannot fail to be of inestimable value 
to friends of clean, honest and free govern- 
ment. 


Master-Sources of Corruption of Govern- 
ment and Plunder of The People. 


The great public-service corporations which 
control the arteries and veins of national 
business or commercial life, and other mon- 
opolies which like the people are more or 
less dependent on public utility corporations, 
as Tue Arena has time and again shown, 
have for many years been the fountain-head 
or master-source of political corruption and 
exploitation of the people for the abnormal 
enrichment of the privileged few. 

The transformation of a genuinely repre- 
sentative government that could truthfully 
be described as a government “of the people, 
by the people and for the people,” into a 
ghastly farce in which the old republican 
shell masks a misrepresentative government 
which systematically betrays the people at 
the instigation of privileged classes, was 
gradually brought about by the perfecting of 
the money-controlled party machine and the 
perfect understanding between the princes of 
privilege and unscrupulous political leaders 
or bosses. The fact that the political boss o, 
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master of the party machine, and the great 
heads of the public-service corporations and 
other interests in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth were long popularly supposed to be 
honorable and respectable citizens, and that 
they were usually wealthy and intellectually 
masterful, long blinded the people to the 
real facts; while the various papers owned 
or controlled by the “interests” and the 
politicians, as well as other public-opinion 
forming agencies that could be influenced or 
employed to lead the people on false scents 
and fix the public eye on anything or every- 
thing but the chief source of corruption in 
city, state and national government and 
oppression and exploitation of the wealth- 
creators and consumers, rendered possible 
this systematic deception of the voters, long 
after the real facts were brought forth by 
leading reformers. All incorruptible and 
clear-seeing patriots who without fear or favor 
uncovered the evil conditions were denouuced 
as enemies of law and order, as demagogues 
and irresponsible agitators, and organized 
labor was frequently made the object of attack, 
while every conceivable shibboleth, slogan 
and sophistical catch-phrase was employed 
to deceive the people. 

In the meantime the high-priests of the 


feudalism of privileged wealth and their 
shrewd retainers were systematically brought 
to the front at important functions, at great 
banquets, college commencements, board of 
trade dinners, fairs and Chautauquan gather- 
ings, to utter smooth things, glittering gener- 
alities and to prate about civic morality and 


individual integrity. For years Chauncey 
M. Depew and Elihu Root were star per- 
formers, just as Chancellor Day and Gov- 
ernor Buchtel have been enacting leading 
réles during the past year, since the exposures 
of the records of Depew and others have 
made them unavailable as_ stalking-horses 
for “high finance” and the feudalism of 
corporate wealth. 

Moreover, when brilliant men could be 
seduced, their pathway to lucrative positions 
or political eminence was smoothed in mar- 
velous ways, while those who elected to be 
fearless, brave and aggressively loyal to the 
fundamental principles of free government 
and the rights of the people found on every 
hand efforts made to discredit them, to 
obstruct their work and to destroy their 
influence. 

These are a few of the reasons why the 


of the Present. 


people have been so slow to awaken to the 
deadly peril of present conditions,—a peril 
as fata] to free government as it is destructive 
to the independence, the prosperity and the 
mora] idealism of the wealth-creating millions. 
Slowly the eyes of the people have been opened 
and at last the criminal rich are becoming 
genuinely alarmed as the root causes of 
political corruption and the spoilation of the 
people are being uncovered. 

In letters written by C. P. Huntington, one 
of the master-spirits of the Southern Pacific 
Railway interests, to General Colton, which 
after the death of the latter were put in evi- 
dence in a trial brought by the widow of 
General Colton to foree Mr. Huntinton to 
disgorge twenty thousand dollars alleged to 
be due the heirs of the dead man, was one of 
the first great authoritative revelatiens of the 
systematic methods employed by the great 
railway interests to absolutely control the 
political situation by controlling the people’s 
representatives at Washington. This revela- 
tion has been followed by so many other 
similar exposures (among which may be 
mentioned the uncovering of the sea of Wall- 
street corruption in the insurance investiga- 
tions; the searching facts brought out by the 
government commission that investigated the 
almost incredible charges made by Mr. 
Sinclair against the beef trust; the further 
exposure which accompanied the investiga- 
tion of the Pennsylvania and other railways, 
and the investigation of the Standard Oil 
trust), that the important fact has been estab- 
lished that the charges that for years have 
been made by Tue Arena and other maga- 
zines and by leading incorruptible statesmen, 
economists and writers have been under- 
statements of conditions instead of exaggera- 
tions. Pe’ 

We now wish to call our readers’ attention 
to the citation of a typical illustration showing 
the master sources of political corruption and 
the plunder of the people advanced by Mr. 
Brooks. The chief offender in the present 
case is the Southern Pacific Railroad corpora- 
tion and its feeders and allies; and in this 
connection many thousands of our readers 
will call to mind the extended exposure of 
this railway system and the republication of 
many of the Huntington letters which was 
given in THe ARENA several years ago by 
the present writer under the title of “Twenty- 
Five Years of Bribery and Corrupt Practices 
by the Railroads.” 
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Typical Examples of The Corruption of 
Government and Enslavement of 
Industry by Corporate Wealth. 


Mr. Brooks, it will be remembered, has 
been making an exhaustive examination of 
the actual conditions on the Pacific coast. 
Hence his words represent the conclusions 
of one of the most conscientious present-day 
thinkers who has long been accustomed to 
sift alleged facts for evidence and who speaks 
from the field of observation instead of from 
the schoolroom far remote from the scenes 
of civic uprising. In opening his article this 
writer first considers the great corruptor of 
government,—privileged wealth, operating one 
of the great natural monopolies, and how it 
grew in power and riches through its merciless 
oppression and enslavement of the wealth- 
creators of California. 

“Tf one’s interest,” says Mr. Brooks, “‘is in 
the social and political condition of Cali- 
fornia and its more immediate neighborhood, 
there soon proves to be neither question nor 
answer to anything apart from the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. Business men who have 
lived there far longer than this ‘traffic hin- 
derer’s’ existence, will tell you by the hour 
the story of this amazing monopoly 


“The listener soon learns that it is not the 
railroad alone of which he is hearing. It is 
the railroad with a host of affiliated monopo- 
lies: express companies, street-cars and 
innumerable land and timber companies. 
It is primarily a monopoly of transportation. 

“We have been fleeced and browbeaten 
from the start, until we got into the habit of 
accepting it precisely as people used to accept 
small-pox and other ills as ‘visitations.’ 
That we could really do anything about it; 
that the people generally controlled any 
influence that could curb the abuses, came 
finally to excite only cynicism or despair. 


“Tt is very vital to see that the early hatreds 
against this monopoly were caused by atro- 
cious freight rates. They were not merely 
excessive, they were at all times incalculable. 
No one knew in the least what to count upon 
or expect. The inequalities of rates between 
one shipper and another; the crushing rate 
to the same man this year, with a wholly 
different schedule in the year that followed, 
were among the bitterest complaints. To be 
prosperous, was to be instantly penalized by 
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the railroad. If you ‘struck rich’ in a mine, 
your freight rate might be three or four times 
that of your neighbor, whose mine was of 
lower grade. If it went well with your prunes 
and walnuts, the freight bill might be so much 
higher than that of your less successful neigh- 
bor as to wipe out all your own advantage. 

“The ‘stealing of improvements’ by land- 
lord rent, under which the Irish peasant so 
long staggered, has its exact counterpart in 
the long buccaneering of this Pacific coast 
monopoly.” 

Mr. Brooks points out an attempt made to 
obtain relief which was futile, as will always 
be the case so long as the bosses instead of 
the people govern. So long as the corpora- 
tions work with the political leaders and 
furnish the finances for the money-controlled 
political machines, every measure enacted 
will prove abortive; for after the people have 
secured a law, and obtain the appointment of 
a commission to see that the railways, for 
example, conserve instead of disregard the 
interests of the people, lo! it will be seen that 
the commission has not terror for the evil- 
doers. The results in California are inter- 
esting and valuable merely because they show 
precisely what is to be expected and what we 
find wherever the money-controlled machines, 
operated by the bosses and corporations, are 
the dominating influence in political life. 
On this point Mr. Brooks says: 

“Plucky attempts were made from time to 
time, as in the ‘new constitution’ of 1879. 
Lobbying was made a felony, stock-watering 
was prohibited and transportation com- 
panies were asked to show books. To carry 
out the reform, a commission was appointed 
with full power to fix rates and examine 
accounts. As soon as it got to work, its real 
character appeared. It was from the first 
as much the creature of the railroads, as if 
its members had been directly chosen by the 
railway managers. 

The little that the commission was com- 
pelled to do, was defeated by the easy devices 
of fraudulent leases and over-capitalization. 


eR Bos le Have so Long Borne 
WWith Th gyptian Taskmasters. 
Mr. Brooks points out that: 
“To one question, you never get a satis- 
fying answer, ‘Why should a hardy and 
vigorous people with votes at their disposal, 


so long endure this outraging of public 
interest ?’” 
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His conclusion is that the people did not 
“see clearly the exact nature of the enemy.” 
This, as we have shown above, is not surpris- 
ing, as there was so careful and systematic an 
attempt kept up by the corruptors and the 
corrupted to put the people on a false scent 
and to discredit all who uncovered facts that 
showed the real criminals. 

“We Americans,” continues our author, 
“*have paid a quite awful price for one of our 
most petted illusions. From publicists, from 
business men of great weight, and from econo- 
mists, how often we have heard the same 
explanation! ‘There are doubtless abuses 
connected with that corporation, but men 
capable of carrying on such large enterprises 
are far too intelligent to play these coarse 
tricks with the public. Their interests are 
too closely bound up with the people’s interests. 
No, no, they are not so stupid. They under- 
stand that their success depends upon con- 
structive and positive service to the com- 
munity.’” 

There can be no possible doubt but what 
there is truth in Mr. Brooks’ observation, yet 
this is not the only leading reason why the 
people have so long put up with the rule of 
the criminals, as we will presently show. 
That honest-minded voters could not conceive 
of the great men in their midst who operated 
public utilities, were prominent in clubs, in 
society, often in church work, as well as in 
the business councils, debauching the gov- 
ernment or making deals with the political 
boss, by which the people should be bound 
hand and foot while a privileged few could 
exploit them to the limit of their power to pay 
the exploiters, is not only conceviable but 
natural. Moreover, how often, how very 
often, have stockholders in the public-service 
corporations been also leading stockholders in 
great daily journals, and how natural and 
easy it becomes for them to bring pressure to 
bear on the dailies to say editorially precisely 
what the princes of privilege want the people 
to believe. At other times advertising patron- 
age has been most liberally employed by 
public-service corporations to subsidize the 
city and state journals, and the most cun- 
ningly devised sophistry as well as mislead- 
ing statements have been given widest cur- 
rency in this manner. In this and other 
ways the people have been frequently sys- 
tematically misled by the press, influenced 
directly or indirectly through the lavish 
expenditure of money by interests which 
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were thus enabled to get monopoly rights 
worth millions upon millions of dollars more 
than all their expenditures to subsidize the 
press and control the sources of political 
power. 

But while this illusion under which the 
people have lived in regard to the industrial 
autocracy and the political boss, and this 
systematic deceiving of the people, have 
been leading causes for their submitting to 
the tyranny of the Egyptian taskmasters and 
the steady debauching of their government, 
there is still another great reason for this 
condition of affairs. The people have time 
and again been absolutely powerless since the 
rise and domination of the boss and the 
money-controlled machine. The boss makes 
the slate; the slate is agreeable to the “inter- 
ests,” and liberal campaign contributions are 
poured into the machine treasury. The 
candidates make fair promises, and whenever 
necessary the privilege-seeking interests see 
to the making of both political slates, or 
arrange that some of the most important 
offices on both slates shall be filled by their 
men. When this cannot be done, vast sums 
of money are used for the election of the con- 
trolled slate and the state is flooded with 
eminent speakers. Every paper that can 
be seduced is bought or advertising space is 
secured, to be filled with simon-pure reading 
matter, as was done by the Republicans in 
the late Cleveland city campaign; while 
some flaw in some of the opposing candidates’ 
lives is made a mountain of or unessential 
issues are pushed to the front. The money- 
controlled machine, backed by millions of 
wealth, represents a perfect organization, and 
the people are unorganized and have no 
great fund at their disposal. Under these 
conditions the people frequently are abso- 
lutely powerless to stem the tide of opposi- 
tion; yet thoughtless men and women are 
daily heard parrotting the fallacious words 
put into their mouths by paid writers for the 
lawless industrial autocracy,—“that the peo- 
ple have only themselves to thank for the 
betrayal of their interests by their servants; 
that if they did not want to be robbed and 
sold out, they would not nominate men who 
would sell them to the highest bidder,” etc. 
This kind of twaddle first retailed by papers 
that frequently have done all that editors 
and proprietors could do to further the 
machine-nominated and _ corporation-viséed 
candidates, has for several years past been 
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reéchoed by shallow-brained people who 
never think for themselves. But the time 
has come when even these parrots should 
have too much self-respect to longer con- 
tinue circuiating such counterfeit coin. 


How The People Fare Under Private 
Ownership ef Public Utilities. 


Returning to the other oft-repeated fallacy, 
that the great heads of the public-service 
companies and natural monopolies will treat 
the people justly if the people give them 
fabulously rich public franchises, because it 
will be to their selfish interest to do so and 
“their success depends upon service to the 
community,’’ Mr. Brooks says: 

“This has been one of our most costly 
delusions. With monopoly privilege like 
that of the Southern Pacific Railroad and its 
affiliated monopolies, there may be a very 
deadly conflict between public welfare and 
the pecuniary advantage of the managers. 
It is less than two years since I heard a very 
great person in the business world of New 
York assert with much fervor that the group 
of looters (Ryan-Whitney-Widener-Elkins, 
etc.), who were wrecking the New York 
traction service, were, in spite of appearances, 


putting the people in their debt by using such 
talent upon the difficult problem of street 


transportation. ‘They have, of course, made 
great fortunes out of it, but New York has 
had all the benefit of their rare organizing 
ability.’ 

“This was the honest opinion of the head 
of a large financial institution in that city. 
He had every opportunity to know that 
these vast properties were being used in a 
dicers game; that they were not being devel- 
oped in the public interest, but were solely an 
instrument through which gamblers profits 
could be made. The whole shell game has 
now been laid bare before the people. Every 
tawdry trick is exposed. The sickening 
disclosures are, however, doing this service; 
they are showing us the nature of that long- 
petted illusion. For transportation and other 
natural monopolies, we shall be less easily 
hoodwinked about the relation between 
‘great business ability’ and the public good. 
We now see that certain monopolies enable 
the managers to load the dice so heavily in 
their own favor that the public may be robbed 
as by a common cutpurse. It has long been 
clear that this is precisely what Yerkes did for 
Chicago. He had organizing ability of the 
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highest order, but the traction monopoly 
enabled him to use that ability so that the 
people got 2 most despicable transportation 
service while the great organizer made his 
many millions. 

“Now the grip of the railroad on the Pacific 
coast has been precisely of this character. 
The importance of all effective competition 
was easily excluded and the monopoly power 
used to its most ruthless limits.” 


The Substitution of Govenrment by Oor- 
porations for Popular Rule. 


While the people of the Pacific coast neces- 
sarily instantly felt the blight and curse of 
rate extortion and inequality, it was some 
time before they even faintly realized the 
reason why the monopolies dared be so ruth- 
less and brazen in their immoral and criminal 
practices. Long they cherished the delusion 
that their government was representative of 
the voters instead of the puppets of corrupt 
wealth. The deadly “evil of political cor- 
ruption come so insidiously,” says Mr. Brooks, 
“and through such secret and hidden ways, 
that decades passed before its full iniquity 
appeared. 

“There is an exact parallel between the 
degree of economic tyranny and the political 
tyranny. The civic corruption was on a 
level with freight extortion. 

“Tt is to the very effrontery with which 
both evils have been practised that we owe 
the present passionate revolt which stirs the 
entire coast. 

“As a distinctly popular movement toward 
the restoration of elemental rights, it is ahead 
of the East. They see far better than we do 
the intimacy of the partnership between 
monopolized industries and the ruling poli- 
tics.” 

The people of the Pacific coast seemed 
ashamed of their long blindness and the trust 
they placed in their fair-spoken betrayers 
who, while pretending to be servants of the 
people, turned their masters over bound hand 
and foot, to the freebooting corporations to 
be plundered at will. 

“They tell us,” says our author, “to the 
last detail how they have been duped; how 
business has selected for them their senators, 
governors, representatives, and wherever nec- 
essary their aldermen and other petty officials.” 

But at last they have awakened: 

“They have been quick to draw from this 
the one important conclusion, namely, that 
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representative government has been turned 
to a farce. They see that monopoly interests 
have had amplest representation, Federal and 
local, but in no conceivable sense have the 
people had a trace of effective representative 
government. 

“The people at large see out there better 
than we in the East just why the leading 
monopoly interests began and so long con- 
tinued to debauch politics. They wanted 
priceless franchises for nothing; they wanted 
suburban lands, mines and vast timber areas. 
They were always wanting the gamblers’ 
privilege to create secret devices for over- 
capitalization. To secure these favors and 
use them with the least possible knowledge 
on the part of the public which granted them, 
bribery was organized on a scale that staggers 
belief. All this, of course, involved the out- 
right purchase of hundreds of clever lawyers, 
so that the economic powers and the massed 
legal talent were ranged against the public.” 

A prominent business man of the Pacific 
coast made the following confession of his 
own personal experience to Mr. Brooks,—a 
confession very valuable, as in a few words 
it gives the vital truth of present-day govern- 
ment under the mastership of corporation: 
and bosses operating through the money- 
controlled machines: 

“IT finally made up my mind a few years 
ago to stand as representative; to go to the 
Legislature and see if I could n’t do something 
to stir up intelligent opposition to these men 
who had us by the throats. I had not been 
three weeks in the Legislature before I was 
wakened out of my fool’s paradise. I had 
a college training, I had been successful in my 
business, and really supposed I knew some- 
thing of the political conditions in which I 
lived. When I began to study the machine 
on the spot I saw that only incidentally, or 
by some blunder, did the large body of the 
people get the least genuine representation. 
What our railroads, and monopolies working 
with them, wanted, that was ‘represented.’ 
All that politics meant in my State and city 
was a game concealed from the people to 
secure more and more favors upon which to 
build up purely speculative interests.” 

When the people at last discovered the 
cause of their undoing, they at once began 
to seek for a true and practical remedy. 
They found that they had lost the precious 
heritage of self-government without losing 
the shell or mask of a democratic republic. 
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They no longer enjoyed representative gov- 
ernment, but in its place they had a govern- 
ment of the public-service corporations and 
privileged interests, operating through the 
boss and the party machine; a government 
that was growing more and more corrupt and 
indifferent for popular service and making 
with every passing month a greater farce of 
representative government. Hence they de- 
termined to return to the fundamental prin- 
ciples that differentiate a democratic republic 
from class-rule government, and to enjoy 
again a government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” 


Direct-Legislation Renders Possible a 
Truly Represntative Government. 


When at length the illusion that the people 
had so long cherished about their law-makers 
was fully dispelled, and they saw clearly that 
what the people really wanted no longer 
counted with their recreant officials, but that 
it was what the railways and the monopolies, 
popularly known as the “interests,” desired 
that the recreant servants considered, they 
determined to find a way out. They now 
possessed an insight into the real conditions, 
and Mr. Brooks continues: 

“It is to the new insight into the real 
nature of the evil that we owe the renaissance 
of democratic purpose in the West. 

“Two years ago at the Civic Conference in 
Portland, Oregon, one of the speakers asked 
the question: ‘We have been buncoed out 
of representative government. What can we 
do about it, except break the power of the 
boss by the referendum, the initiative and the 
recall? We can get more direct primaries 
and direct election of senators is in sight. 
We know now that our political bosses are 
the merest puppets of certain business in- 
terests. Let us appeal to every democratic 
device through which we can really find out 
what the people want.’” 

In speaking of the “splendid work of 
Oregon,” the pioneer state in the introduction 
of a thoroughly practical and effective Direct- 
Legislation Constitutional amendment, Mr. 
Brooks says: “I was everywhere told that 
the old power of the machine was so far 
broken that the end could be seen.” Further- 
more, many Pacific cities have taken still 
another step in advance by introducing the 
recall] to complement Direct-Legislation. On 
this point Mr. Brooks observes: 

“Another brave step for cities is the ‘recal]” 
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as a charter right. Los Angeles began it in 
1903. Following rapidly are San Bernardino, 
San Diego, Pasadena, Fresno, and Santa 
Monica, Seattle and Lewiston, Idaho, have 
it, while Des Moines adopts it, together with 
the ‘commission system.’ ” 

“In six years Los Angeles has used this 
club but once. A supposed representative 
of the people’s interest wished to secure a 
franchise which involved giving up valuable 
city property. When suspicion was aroused 
he was asked why and for whom this franchise 
was sought. As this servant of the people 
shuffled and showed bad faith, a popular 
petition for his ‘recall’ at once started. The 
effect was instantaneous. Before the threat 
of the new instrument, this henchman had 
been ‘assured’ that all was fair and open in 
the deal. He now hastened to tell the truth 
about the monopoly which was works 
secretly to secure these public rights. m 
several lawyer members of the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt Club I heard the heartiest approval of 
this ‘last link in the democratic chain’. 

“What one everywhere feels is that this 
new civic determination is not a spasm. 
It will not pass like so many jerky indigna- 
tions we have known in the past. It is too 
pervasive, too convinced and too instructed. 
The grim purpose to break the alliance 
between privileged business and the party 
boss is now fixed and organized in scores of 
clubs. It is producing a new literature. The 
associations are moving towards federated 
activities which gather up and unify the 
experience of a half-dozen of those great 
States.” 


San Franciseo Leads The Way. 


San Francisco has made the most success- 
ful start toward apprehending and punishing 
the master criminals of any American city, 
and Mr. Brooks’ special consideration of 
San Francisco’s splendid campaign, led by 
Langdon and Heney, is pregnant with im- 
portant truths that will be of service to sincere 
and honest friends of clean government 
everywhere. Mr. Heney came to San Fran- 
cisco after achieving unheard of results in 
Oregon, where he had brought to the bar of 
justice powerful men who had seats in the 
United States Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives; and his advent in the chief city of 
California created quite a furore. The 
great exploiters of the people doubtless im- 
agined they could influenee him so that this 
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investigation would go the same way as the 
many abortive attempts in the past. Mayor 
Schmitz and probably a few subordinate 
officers should be made scapegoats of and 
punished, while the master criminals would 
go scot free, and instead of being apprehended 
would become more invincible than ever after 
the investigation. But we will let Mr. 
Brooks describe Mr. Heney’s adyent into 
San Francisco and the aftermath: 

“He was received in San Francisoo with 
open arms by all sorts of corporation mag- 
nates. In the best clubs Heney was the man 
of the hour; he had bagged great game—in 
Oregon. The prison was the place for high 
officials who had stolen forests—in Oregon. 
Heney has Irish tenderness and Irish humer, 
He told me it felt queer to be patted on the 
back by men who he knew would so soon be 
his enemies. They thought he came to San 
Francisco to play the stale and fruitless game 
of putting petty criminals in jail. Abe Ruef, 
the corruptor, together with conniving labor 
leaders, these of course were what Heney 
was after. The support of the great and the 
good should be his. But Heney’s long and 
desperate struggle with the big business and 
its creatures, the politicians, had taught him 
his lesson. He had learned the origm of 
the corruption. He had learned why the 
boss was corrupt and why the trades unions 
were corrupt. He had seen through the 
shabby lie that corporations systematize 
bribery only because petty folk blackmail 
them. He had learned, as Carl Schurz said, 
that this petty blackmailing is derivative; 
that strong men seeking public favors began 
this sorry game, creating the conditions on 
which smaller creatures fattened like parasites. 

“There has not been a trace of trade union 
infamy in San Francisco that is not in this 
same sense ‘derivative.’ The boss who made 
these infamies possible was an abject creature 
of those above him. They freely went into 
partnership with him and used him for their 
ends. He had no sinews which they did not 
furnish. 


“The frost fell quick and heavy when it 
appeared that the prosecution was after the 
great law-breakers; that it cared for the small 
fry only so far as it could be used to convict 
the creators and maintainers of lawlessness. 

“The one question on the lips of the smart 


and socially disturbed people is: ‘Oh, but 
it is horrid! Why don ’t they put Ruef and 
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the supervisors in prison? Why do they let 
the real thieves off and attack the best people 
in the city?’ Many times I heard this and 
once I asked Mr. Burns what would be his 
answer to a question which echoed every- 
where, as if parrots had just learned it? 
The detective smiled again as he replied: 
They can ’t be answered until they learn who 
the real criminals are.” 

“This has the full heart of the matter in it. 
Neither they nor we can understand, until we 
have a new classification of sinners. We shall 
not understand until we learn, for instance, 
that the deliberate corruption of a Legisla- 
ture or of any public official is far more harm- 
ful to society and therefore more criminal 
than the coarse brutalities against a ‘scab.’ 

“What elemental hope is there for applied 
social justice in a community that honors the 
men who made dizzy fortunes while they, 
crippled the New York traction companies, 
but sends the poor devil of a conductor to 
prison for stealing nickels ? 

“To get some first fruits of this larger 
justice is the meaning of the present struggle 
in California. It is this which gives it national 
importance.” 


How The “ Interests’’ Tried to Defeat Mr. 
Langdon, and Labor Elected Him. 


The treatment accorded Mr. Langdon, the 
intrepid prosecuting attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, by the criminal rich who pose as the 
“safe and sane” leaders of business and 
social life, was similar to that meted out to 
Mr. Heney, when they found he intended to 
prosecute great offenders as well as the 
small men. Says Mr. Brooks: 

““When Mr. Langdon begged these same 
business leaders to coéperate and help in 
freeing the city from its great shame, they 
not only refused, but did their best to con- 
ceal every fact from the prosecution.” 

They even denied all knowledge of the 
facts of which they were in full possession, 
saying in substance: 

“*We know nothing of this corruption. 
It is not among our responsibilities.’ For 
this foolhardiness, the penalty will be grievous 
before that drama plays itself through to the 
end. For this attitude, the penalty will be 
heavy in many other centers besides San 
Francisco.” 

The vast majority of union laborers, on 
the other hand, are heartily in favor of clean 
government and honest politics, and they have 
followed the leaders in San _ Francisco’s 
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crusade with intense interest, to see if they 
would be true to their promises and see that 
the rich criminals receive the same punish- 
ment meted out to other law-breakers. On 
this point our author quotes a well-known 
labor leader and proceeds to show that it 
was the labor wards and not the so-called 
“respectable” or rich wards, that elected 
Mr. Langdon after he had proved that he 
would do his best to punish criminals, high 
and low, without fear or favor. 

“If Heney wins out,” said the labor leader 
to Mr. Brooks, “it will be as much a victory 
for the unions as for him and for the people. 
If he can once make the big anarchists obey 
the law or suffer the penalty for breaking it, 
then we can rout out our own law-breakers in 
the unions. Tell him we will do it.” 

“When I repeated this to Mr. Heney, it 
had no surprises for him. He told we what 
I Mter verified by the ward vote for District 
Attorney Langdon. 

“It was clear to every man that a vote for 
Langdon was a vote for Heney and for reform. 
Yet in the richer wards the vote for Langdon 
fell. It showed that hundreds of men did 
not want him, and would have defeated him 
if they could. As you passed to the wards 
packed with labor men. the vote for a clean 
city rose so unmistakably that you heard on 
every side, ‘It is the unions that have saved 
Langdon and the cause for which he 
stood’. 

“An officer in a local union made this 
statement, ‘We would have stuck to our 
Schmitzeven it we had known he took bribes, 
but when we were convinced that the prose- 
cution mean business, we were willing to 
help toward honest government and we will 
continue to help if law and order are to be 
enforced all along the line.” 


The Great Importance te The Nation at 
Large of San Francisco's Battle. 


There is no personal prejudice or vanity 


influencing this great conflict. It is simply a 
brave, determined attempt of able and incor- 
ruptible officials to break up a riot of political 
and business corruption and crime that is not 
only destroying representative government 
but undermining the stability of municipal, 
business and social life, destroying high 
ideals in the people and fostering a material- 
istic cynicism that is fatal to spiritual life or 
permanent development. On this point and 
the national significance of the contest, Mr. 
Brooks has the following to say: 
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“There was no hint of personal bitterness 
in the prosecution. 

“One of them told me: ‘It made my 
heart ache when a man like Mr. Glass had 
to go to prison, and I am just as sorry for two 
others whom we still have to put there, but 
they must go or everybody will know that no 
real justice has been done. The truth is that 
people out here are sick of seeing ignorance 
and weakness punished, while the crimes of 
the real leaders are blinked at.’ 

“If the prosecution succeeds, one result of 
supreme importance is assured, not alone 
for California, but for the country at large. 
Clean and fair conviction of a few great 
offenders will react as powerfully as it will 
act wholesomely upon the kind of trade union 
that has developed in the Farther West. 
They have their crooks, precisely as the high 
finance has its crooks, but to the end of time 
labor organizations will defend their own 
criminals as long as capital shields its crim- 
inals. Let it once become clear that an 
even-handed justice is applied straight through 
to the top as well as at the bottom, and the 
best elements in labor organizations will 
begin to rally against their own worst leader- 
ship. This is not a theory. I have heard it 
again and again from honest trade unionists 
who knew of their own crooks, and suffered 
from them quite as much as any employer. 
The first time I heard this, was in Denver, 
four years ago: ‘As long as all our men,’ it 
was said, ‘know how the capitalist crowd 
protects its worst men, we can ’t get rid of 
our worst men. They set a standard for us that 
they don’t even pretend to follow them- 
selves.’ 

“Every letter of this charge is true. 


“As a brilliant object-lesson San Francisco 
is perfect. The game has been played so 
flauntingly that every move can be seen. 
You can at every point make connections. 
You see precisely how the boss stands with 
the labor mayor and supervisors on one side‘and 
with the corporation dignitaries on the other. 

“No one has to be convinced, because 
facts are so out that they fairly glare at you. 
Everyone knows the specific law-breaking of 
that proud man at the head of the great 
traction company in San Francisco. 

“TI asked one of his well-to-do friends why. 
then, should he too not take the penalty as 
well as Ruef, Schmitz or a boodling super- 
visor. ‘Well,’ was the queer reply, ‘we 
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and we can ’t spare him. We must have 
someone able enough to keep labor in its 
place.’ It is pitiable blindness like this 
which shows us that the game is up. There 
will be a long and desperate struggle, but the 
people have found out the enemy. They 
have taken his measure and the whole sig- 
nificance of their new democratized politics 
is to free themselves from the main source of 
their social defilement. To leave this type 
of monopoly power in private hands—in the 
hands of those who practice contempt for 
law—is to make impossible even the decent 
regulation of the three most devastating 
vices in the community—prostitution, gam- 
bling and the saloon. 

“Every one of these rotting evils has now 
an economic organization as effective and 
as defined as many industrial monopolies. 
All the worst excesses which these organized 
viees engender depend upon graft manipula- 
tion. It is not a whit truer in San Francisco 
than in Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
York, but the Western city shows so openly 
what the relation is between protected vice 
and all lawless private possession of transpor- 
tation, gas, electric-light and telephone, that the 
student and the man on thestreet, the clergyman 
and the farmer see what their problem is. 

“It was from a preacher that I heard these 
words: ‘We have simply been dishing water 
from the sea. Until we can break this part- 
nership between the monopolies and politics 
we shall go on creating vices faster than we 
can cure them.’ It is worth a much longer 
trip than across the continent to feel the 
fervor of this movement; to meet those who 
see the impending issues as a whole, and to 
see them as those who will not rest until 
they are overcome.’” 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of Mr. Brooks’ conscientious and 
painstaking investigation of these great ques- 
tions fraught with the issues of life and death 
for free government and civic integrity. 
His paper is a staff reporter’s news from the 
battle-field; only in this case the battle is of 
far greater importance to civilization and the 
upward sweep of national life than most 
battles where cannon and shell quickly do 
their work. For this conflict being waged 
on the Pacific coast is against subtle forces 
that are destroying free and popular govern- 
ment and corrupting the political, business 
and social ideals of the people. 
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THE PASSING OF GERALD MASSEY, THE VETERAN BARD OF 
FREEDOM. 


HE RECENT passing from earth life 
of Gerald Massey, which occurred 
on October 29th, marked the departure from 
our midst of the last of the notable band of 
Anglo-Saxon poets of the people whose cham- 
pionship of justice and freedom through their 
ringing verse, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, was one of the most positive and 
effective agencies for democratic advance- 
ment on both sides of the Atlantic. With us 
were Whittier, Lowell, Whitman and Long- 
fellow. In England Elliott, Shelley, Byron, 
Massey, Mackaye, Hood and Mrs. Brown- 
ing voiced the higher aspirations of the 
people, their yearning for freedom, for justice 
and the right to that larger life which should 
give the opportunity necessary for the soul 
to grow and the brain to be nourished. 

It is doubtful whether any poet of England 
during the forties of the last century did 
anything like so effective work as did Massey 
in arousing the people to a sense of their 
God-given rights, the importance of the 
fundamental demands of democracy, and the 
necessity of a recognition of the law of soli- 
darity. On one occasion he voiced this then 
1ittle recognized truth in regard to the one- 
ness of life in the following striking words: 

“Humanity is one. The Eternal intends 
to show us that humanity is one. And the 
family is more than the individual member, 
the Nation is more than the family, and the 
huma.: race is more than the nation. And 
if we do not accept the revelation lovingly, 
do not take to the fact kindly, why then ’t is 
flashed upon us terribly, by lightning of hell, 
if we will not have it by light of heaven—and 
the poor, neglected scum and canaille of the 
nations rise up mighty in the strength of 
disease, and prove the oneness of humanity 
by killing you with the same infection. 

“Tt has recently been shown how the poor 
of London do not live, but fester in the 
pestilential hovels called their homes. To 
get into these you have to visit courts which 
the sun never penetrates, which are never 
visited by a breath of fresh air, and which 
never know the virtues of a drop of cleansing 
water. Immorality is but the natural out- 


come of such a devil’s spawning ground. 
The poverty of many who strive to live hon- 
estly is appalling.” 

He saw with almost prophetic vision what 
Henry George later so splendidly elucidated 
in his great economic works touching the 
right of all the people to the land, and with 
no less clarity of vision he recognized the 
necessity of public-ownership of natural 
monopolies,—something which the ablest 
and wisest statesmen and economists of the 
day are everywhere beginning to recognize 
as the only true solution to this great question 
which will safeguard the people’s rights and 
interests and protect them from exploitation 
at the hands of the few who through monopoly 
rights levy a cruel tax on industry. On this 
question, more than a half a century ago, he 
said : 

““We mean to have a day of reckoning with 
the unjust stewards of the earth. We mean 
to have the national property restored to the 
people. We mean that the land, with its 
inalienable right of living, its mineral wealth 
below the soil and its waters above, shall be 
open to all. We mean to have our banking 
done by the state, and our railways worked 
for the benefit of the whole people. We 
mean to temper the terror of rampant indi- 
vidualism with the principles of codperation. 
We mean for women to have perfect equality 
with man, social, religious, and political, 
and her fair share in that equity which is of 
no sex. We mean also that the same standard 
of morality shall apply to the man as to the 
woman. In short, we intend that the redress 
of wrongs and the righting of inequalities, 
which can only be rectified in this world, 
shall not be put off and postponed to any 
future stage of existence.” 

There was something in Masseys’s poems 
of freedom that reminded one of the grand 
old prophets of Israel who dared to speak 
against entrenched wrongs and to lift up their 
voices fearlessly for the oppressed. In one 
of his many poetic appeals to the people he 
thus strives to awaken the masses, who were 
paralyzed and sodden by poverty, oppression, 
and the arrogance of privilege: 
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‘Thus saith the Lord: You weary me 
ith prayers, and waste your own short years; 
Eternal truth you cannot see 
Who weep, and shed your sight in tears! 
In vain you wait and watch the skies— 
No better fortune thus will fall; 
Up from your knees I bid you rise, 
And claim the earth for all. 
“‘Behold in bonds your mother earth, 
The rich man’s prostitute and slave! 
Your mother earth, that gave you birth, 
You only own her for a grave! 
And you will die like slaves and see 
Your mother left a fettered thrall! 
= live like men and set her free 
heritage for all.” 


But Massey, like all the great reformers, 
was a man of faith. He dared to boldly 
uncover wrongs, to turn his back on the lure 
of wealth and popularity, in order to cham- 
pion the cause of the exiles of society and the 
down-trodden “ones, because he had an 
unshakable faith in the advent of a nobler 
day and a better economic order. Where 
in all the popular poetry of democracy and 
social justice can we find two more inspiring 
or finer little gems than the following, the 
first depicting the advent of full-orbed democ- 
racy? 

“Immortal liberty! we see thee stand 
ike morn just stepped from heaven upon a 


mountain, 
With beautiful feet, and blessing-laden hand, 


And heart that welleth love’s most living foun- 
on? 


tain! 
Oh, when wilt thou draw from the people’s lyre 
Joy’s broken chord? and on the people’s brow 
Set empire’s crown? light up thine altar-fire 
Within their hearts, with an undying glow; 
Nor give us blood for milk, as men are drunk with 
now ? 
“Old legends tell us of a golden : 
When earth was guil Seite the Gnade of 
men, 
Ere sin had dimmed the heart’s illuminec page,— 
And prophet-voices say ’t w'll come % ain. 
O happy age! when love shall rule the Leart, 
And time to live shall be the poor man’s dower, 
When bleed no more, nor exiles smart— 
Mind is the only diadem Cd mg 
People, it ripens now! Awake, and strike the 
hour! 
‘Hearts, high and mighty, gather in our cause; 
Bless, bless, O Got A crown their earnest 


labor, 
Who dauntless fight to win us equal laws, 
With mental armor and with spirit sabre! 
Bless, bless, O God! the proud intelligence 
That now is dawning on the e’s forehead,— 
Humanity springs from them like incense, 
uture bursts upon them, boundless, 


starried 
They weep repentant tears, that they so long have 
tarried.” 
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The companion poem on “The People’s 
Advent” is equally inspiring and instinct 
with truth: 


“*T is coming up the steep of time, 
And this old world is growing brighter! 
WE Ligh keopes make the heart theob lighter! 
vet ei ichter 
Our dust may slumber under ground 
When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it ing round— 
Have heard its voice of distant thunder! 
’T is coming! yes, ’t is coming! 
“To ing now, that glorious time 
Foretold by seers and sung in story, 
For which, when thinking was a crime, 
Souls leaped to heaven from scaffolds ! 
They passed. But lo! the work they maka: of 
oy an paged centuries blossom, 
The lightning ir living thought 
Is ae through wn, tale and bosom : 
is coming! yes, "t is coming! 


““Creeds, empires, systems, rot with age, 
the great people ’s ever youthful! 
write the future’s page 
To our humanity more truthful; 
There ’s a divinity within 
That makes men great if they but will it, 
God works with all who dare to win, 
And the time cometh to reveal it. 
°T is coming! yes, ’t is coming! 
ag wing» Love’s other name i 
, heaven-connecting re) being; 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream, 
As souls, full-sta' , grow far-seeing : 
Thou shalt unfold our better part, 
And in our life cup yield more honey; 
ight up with joy the poor man’s heart, 
nd love’s own world with smiles more sunny! 
*T is coming! yes, "t is coming!” 


Massey’s poems of social justice and pop- 
ular progress were companioned by some 
remarkably fine lines on the spiritual life and 
the relation of man to the Infinite and to the 
life beyond the veil of materiality. From 
the following brief extracts selected from his 
longest spiritual poem we may gain some- 
thing of the faith and spiritual insight that 
characterized this poem: 


“There is no pathway Man hath ever trod, 
By faith or seeking sight, but ends in God. 
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“* As the babe’s life within the mother’s dim 
And deaf, you dwell in God, a dream of Him. 
Yet stir, and put forth feelers which are clasped 
By airy hands, and higher life is grasped 
As yet but darkly. Life is in the root, 
And looking heavenward, from the ladder-foot, 
Wingless as worms, with earthiness fast bound, 
Up which ye mount but slowly, round on round, 
Long climbing brings ye to the Father’s knee; 
Ye open gladsome eyes at last to see 
That face of love ye felt so inwardly. 
In this vast universe of worlds no waif, 
No spirit, looks to Him but floatheth safe; 
No prayer so lowly but is heard on high; 
And : if a soul should sigh and lift an eye, 
That soul is kept from sinking with a sigh. 

“Dear God, it seems to me that love must be 
The missionary of eternity! 
Must still find work, in worlds beyond the grave, 
So long as there ’s a single soul to save; 
Gather the jewels that flash Godward in 
The dark, down-trodden, toad-like head of sin; 
That all divergent lines at | will meet, 
To make the clasping round of love complete; 
The rift ’twixt sense and spirit will be healed, 
Before creation’s work is crowned and sealed; 
The discords cease, and all their strife shall be 
Resolved in one vast, peaceful harmony.” 


The later years of the poet’s life were 
devoted to exhaustive research into ancient 
religions and especially into the religious 
life and teachings of the ancient Egyptians. 


In writing of this work, which occupied Mr. 
Massey’s later years, Mr. W. T. Stead in the 
English Review of Reviews for December well 
says: 

“The whole of the latter years of his life 
were spent in unceasing labor, by which he 
endeavored to trace back the origin of the 
religious ideas of the world to the ancient 
Egyptians. The number of people who have 
read the great volumes to which he devoted a 
lifetime of labor are probably very few. 
The Natural Genesis of Creation, The Book 
of the Beginnings, Ancient Egypt, the Light 
of the World, form a literary monument of 
labors, prosecuted almost single-handed, for 
the establishment of a thesis which interested 
very few people excepting himself. But he 
labored on undaunted, and in the preface of 
his last work, which was published on Sep- 
tember 30th by Mr. Fisher Unwin, he ex- 
pressed with pride not untouched with 
pathos his satisfaction at having finished his 
work. He says: ‘It is enough to know that, 
in despite of many hindrances from straitened 
circumstances, chronic ailments, and the 
deepening shadows of encroaching age, my 
book is printed, and the subject-matter that 
I cared for most is now entrusted to the 
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keeping of John Gutenberg, on this my nine 
and seventieth birthday.’ His heatlh was 
frail, but as in the case of Kinglake, the 
anxiety to finish his book kept him alive. 
Mr. Massey survived the publication of his 
great work almost exactly a month.” 

Mr. Stead also truthfully observes that 
“Mr. Massey was valiant to the last.” He 
was “a poet and a scholar,” and “with him 
it was ever brighter on before.” 

After we founded THe Arena Mr. Massey 
was for several years a special contributor to 
this review. Later he became too much 
engrossed in his profound religious research 
to devote time to outside writing. 

We close this little sketch of the life of our 
friend and co-worker with the following 
beautiful lines written by the poet to his 
wife. Many of Gerald Massey’s sweetest 
poems related to his home life and those who 
made even his humble home a heaven on 
earth. Chief among these loved ones was his 
devoted wife, to whom in early years he 
wrote these lines: 


“*O, Love will make the killing crown of thorn 
Burst into blossom on the Martyr’s brow! 
— Love’s bosom Earth floats like an Ark 
rough all the o’erwhelming deluge of the night. 
Love rays us round as glory swathes a star, 
And from the mystic touch of lips and palms, 
Streams rosy warmth enough to light a world.” 


But it is in the following poem, entitled 
“Wedded Love,” written after many years 
of pilgrimage together, in which love ever 
grew stronger and with it the lofty faith 
which marked his work, that he pays his 
most glowing heart tribute to his wife: 


“My life ran like a river in rocky ways, . 
And seaward dashed, a sounding cataract! 
But thine was like a quiet lake of beauty, 
Soft-shadowed round by ious influences, 
That gathers silently its wealth of earth, 
And woos heaven till it melts down into it. 


“They mingled: and the glory and the calm 
Closed round me, brooding into perfect rest. 
Oh, blessings on thy true and tender heart! 
How it hath gone forth like the dove of old, 
To bring some leaf of promise in life’s deluge! 
Thou hast a strong up-soaring tendency, 

That bears me Godward, as the stalwart oak 
Uplifts the clinging vine, and gives it growth. 
Thy reverent heart familiarly doth take 
Unconscious clasp of high and holy things, 

And trusteth where it may not understand. 

We have had sorrows, love! and wept the tears 
That run the rose-hue from the cheeks of life; 
But grief hath jewels as night hath her stars. ° 
And she revealeth what we ne’er had known, 
With joy’s wreath tumbled o’er our blinded eyes. 
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The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
Steal nobler music from life’s many frets; 
The golden threads are spun through suffering’s 


fire, 

Wherewith the marriage robes for heaven are 
woven ; 

And all the rarest hues of human life 

Take radiance, and are rainbowed out in tears. 


— "rt little changed, dear love! since we were 


wed. 
Thy beauty hath climaxed like a cresent moon, 
With glory greatening to the golden full. 

flowers of spring are crowned with summer 
And thou hast put a queenlier presence on 
With thy regality of womanhood! 
Yet time but toucheth thee with mellowing shades 
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That set thy graces in a wealthier light. 
Thy soul still looks with its rare of love, 
From the gate beautiful of its palace home, 
Fair as the spirit of the evening star, 

That lights its glory as a radiant torch 

To beacon with es glim 

We are poor in this world 


of heaven. 


’s wealth, but rich in 
ove; , 
And they who love feel rich in everything. 


“Oh, let us walk the world, so that our love 
Burn like a blessed beacon, beautiful 
Upon the walls of life’s surrounding dark. 
Ah! what a world ’t would be if love like ours 
Made heaven in human hearts, and clothed with 
smiles 
The sweet, sad face of our humanity!” 


THE POPULAR REACTION AGAINST EXTREME 
CENTRALIZATION. 


The Menace to Republican Government 
From Autocratic Arrogation of Power 
and Ultra-Centralization. 


NE OF the gravest perils to good gov- 
ernment under constitutional rule lies 
in the attempt on the part of officials to secure 
desired ends or necessary reforms without due 
regard to constitutional provisions which are 
the safeguard of the people from the sinister 
influence of personal ambition, class desires 
or privilege-seeking interests. History clearly 
shows that some of the best-intentioned 
rulers of earth have cursed their nations by 
establishing precedents that in the hands of 
unscrupulous successors have been followed 
to the great injury of the people. 

Now in our government grave and porte- 
tous abuses have arisen. For nearly fifty 
years privileged interests, public-service cor- 
porations and great monopolies have steadily 
gained more and more power in government, 
and since they have so largely captured the 
political machines their power to thwart all 
serious attempts of the people to effectively 
protect them from extortion and oppression 
has become well-nigh absolute. 

A Democratic Method of Restoring The 
Government to The People. 

There are two methods of meeting flagrant 
abuses of public interests. One safeguards 
the fundamental principles that differentiate 
a democracy from class-rule of all kinds, by 
restoring the power to the people and making 
the government at all times responsive to the 
will or desire of the rea] sovereigns, or, in other 


words, the people, by giving the people th- 
power to compel their representatives and 
servants to faithfully carry out the wishes of 
the real sovereigns and masters instead of 
betraying their trust at the order of corrupt 
and autocratic bosses who are in turn the 
servants of public-service corporations, trusts 
and other privileged classes that supply the 
money-controlled political machine with con- 
tributions which are the secret of the boss’s 
power. This method, which through Direct- 
Legislation restores to the people their gov- 
ernment and enables them to be the true 
sovereigns or masters, is the method of a 
democratic republic,—the method that alone 
will square with the basic principles of pop- 
ular government and differentiates it from 
class-rule; and as has been recently pointed 
out by Justice Brewer, it is the true and 
efficient remedy if the liberties of the people 
are to be maintained. 


The Vasspaieean. Reactionary and Auto- 
cratic Method of Dealing With 
Admitted Abuses. 


But there is another policy that has lately 
become very much in vogue with reactionary 
unrepublican and class interests. It is the 
method that has ever led to the destruction 
of attempts at republican government, when 
it has been permitted to go unchallenged, and 
that is the effort to centralize all governing 
power in the hands of a few officials or jurists, 
and the permission of the arrogation by 
executive officials of powers and functions that 
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have been clearly delegated to the other two 
codérdinate branches of government,—the 
legislative and judicial. 

The claim has been made that the city 
and state government has so frequently 
fallen under the control of corrupt and cor- 
rupting privileged interests seeking special 
franchises and privileges inimical to the 
popular welfare, that the protection of the 
people demands that the central government 
should take over power that has hitherto 
been left to states, and that further, since the 
princes of the feudalism of privileged interests 
have become so firmly entrenched in the 
United States Senate, through the presence 
of representatives of their own order, their 
servants or the political bosses who have 
long worked with them that this body fre- 
quently stands as a wall between redress of 
popular wrongs and the masters of the money- 
controlled machine, the executive should 
have the right to accomplish by commissions, 
bureaus and rulings the ends futilely attempted 
by legislation. This is the method of class 
government and autocracy and is the doorway 
to despotism or revolution; for no matter how 
wise and just may be the initiator or his imme- 
diate successors, it will only be a short time 
before the same interests that have enthroned 
the boss with regal power in almost every 
state and have systematically thwarted the 
people’s interests for the abnormal enrich- 
ment of boss, of speculator and of exploiter 
of the millions—the same power that made the 
United States Senate a Gibraltar of plutocracy 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives the watch-dog of the interests of the 
industrial autocracy, would gain complete 
control of the central government and accom- 
plish the absolute mastership of the govern- 
ment by the feudalism of privileged wealth 
through following the unconstitutional prece- 
dents established by the innovators who by 
undemocratic methods sought to right ad- 
mitted wrongs. 

In this way the mastership of class interests 
would become supreme, just as did the 
Cesars, after Augustus, become the absolute 
and unquestioned masters of Rome by the 
step by step policy, following the precedents 
established by the first emperor, who, it will 
be remembered, at all times claimed to be 
merely the head of the Republic. 

Happily for the Republic, evidences are 
multiplying that at length the people are 
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arousing to a realization of this evil, which 
cannot be ignored if free institutions are to be 
preserved. Of late the pendulum has seemed 
to be swinging away from the reactionary and 
dangerous extreme centralization. 


The Hamiltonian Reaction Centralizing 
Movement Would e The 
Plutocracy Invincible. 


Nothing could happen that would so favor 
in the end the designs of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth that is seeking the estab- 
lishment of a politico-industrial oligarchy or 
an autocracy, as the acceptation of this unre- 
publican theory of government. And though 
some short-sighted and superficial pleaders 
for special privilege and predatory wealth 
have denounced the actions of the administra- 
tion when the acts seemed in their immediate 
influence to make against the trusts and 
monopolies, the far-sighted master spirits of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth and their 
most brilliant and able special-pleaders and 
advocates have never for a moment been 
deceived as to the ultimate advantage to the 
plutocracy of such a course and the precedents 
that are being established. 

Perhaps the ablest man in America of 
those the best years of whose lives and whose 
brilliant mental powers have been hired out 
to corporations, trusts, high financiers and 
law-breaking bosses and politicians, is Secre- 
tary Root, who, it will be remembered, since 
the days when he was severely reproved by 
trial judge for the extremes to which he went 
in behalf of his client, the notorious Boss 
Tweed, until the present time, save the brief 
periods when he has been in public office, has 
hired out his brains to men like Thomas F. 
Ryan and other corporation and trust mag- 
nates. Mr. Root is a far-seeing, practical 
and intellectually brilliant man. He could 
not fail to see that the hope of the plutocracy 
in the long run would depend on the substitu- 
tion of extra-constitutional for democratic 
republican provisions to safeguard the peo- 
ple’s interests. He could not fail to under- 
stand that when the new extra-constitutional 
régime had been firmly established, the plu- 
tocracy would speedily capture the adminis- 
tration and have the nation in its grasp. 
Then it is not surprising to see Mr. Root 
appear as the greatest champion of the reac- 
tionary and unrepublican theories of extreme 
centralization. 
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The Srreinning of The P 
Democratic ublican 
Happily for the cause of free institutions, 

the people are at last awakening to a realiza- 
tion of the true situation and to an under- 
standing of the importance of safeguarding 
their rights. State after state has declared 
for Direct-Legislation, in spite of the desperate 
and often unscrupulous efforts of the grafters, 
the bosses and their masters, the trusts, 
monopolies and corporations. Incidentally 
it is well to notice the extent to which the 
alarmed bosses, probably at the suggestion of 
their masters, have recently gone in an at- 
tempt to deceive the people and at the same 
time make their dupes pay for their own 
deception. A flagrant illustration of this 
abuse of legitimate Congressional rights was 
seen when Senator Hale recently requested 
the privilege of putting the amazing attack 
made by Senator Lodge in a speech delivered 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, against the Public 
Opinion Bill of Massachusetts, in the Con- 
gressional records, so that the grafters, the 
corporations and the bosses would be able to 
flood the country with this shameful, mis- 
leading and thoroughly demagogical plea of 
the boss against popular government, at the 
expense of the tax-payers of the land. 

A very interesting illustration of the awaken- 
ing of the people on this question was seen in 
the failure of Mr. Taft’s mission to Oklahoma. 
It will be remembered that Secretary Taft, 
who, as we have recently shown our readers, 
is loved of the “interests,” and who is one of 
the most accomplished masters in blowing 
hot and cold among the practical politicians 
of the day, was sent to Oklahoma to instruct 
the people to defeat their Constitution that 
safeguarded popular government by Direct- 
Legislation, and the people replied by endors- 
ing the Constitution by the enormous majority 
of a hundred thousand votes. 

Senator Foraker, who is generally credited 
with being reasonably well acquainted with 
the drift of public sentiment, thus recently 
expressed his views in regard to the initiative 
and referendum as applied to constitution- 
amending in Ohio: 

“Answering your letter of this date, wher- 
ever any considerable number of voters 
request a vote on a proposed change in their 
organic law, their request should be granted. 
The demand which the labor unions and the 
grange organizations of Ohio are making for 
the submission of the initiative and refer- 
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endum amendment ought not to be denied. 
I am most heartily in favor of giving the 
people a chance to vote on any amendment 
which is urged by so numerous and important 
a body of voters.” 

And these are but two of many signs that 
might be cited that indicate a democratic 
republican renaissance. Recently the Rocky 
Mountain News, which is one of the ablest 
edited daily papers on the American conti- 
nent, published a masterly editorial leader 
entitled “The Rise of Popular Sovereignty,” 
in which the editor pointed out how recently 
proposed amendments to the national Consti- 
tution, made in Congress, indicated the 
turn of the tide in favor of popular govern- 
ment. This presentation is so exceptionally 
able that we quote from it at length. 


A Great American Daily on The Renais- 
sance of Popular Sovereignty. 


In speaking of the era of centralization, 
the News observes: 

“One of the most notable tendencies of 
the past forty years in American politics is 
the drift toward the centralization of power 
and authority in the federal government, 
with a consequent diminution of importance 
of the individual states. Beginning in the 
reaction from secessionism and the influence 
of the civil war, it has continued, with few 
interruptions, to our own day, Indeed, 
Secretary Root would have it that we have 
only seen the beginning of the wave of cen- 
tralization. He tells us that the old theory 
of state governments is all nonsense, and that 
the national government will soon run all 
our business for us, by the aid of convenient 
‘constructions’ of the constitution.” 

The News, however, believes that the high- 
water mark of centralization has been reached, 
and it points out striking evidences of the 
reaction in favor of popular sovereignty seen 
in the proposed amendments to the national 
Constitution, and what all this signifies: 

“For some time past we have felt that the 
current that sets toward Washington was 
losing much of its force. And now there 
comes a proof of this, which is at once so 
simple, and so conclusive that we cannot 
forbear giving it at length. 

“No one would doubt that the laws intro- 
duced by legislators of state or nation at least 
show the aspirations of the people. A law 
prohibiting gambling may not be enforced, 
but at least it shows that the public face is 
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set against gambling. What is true of laws 
is yet more true of constitutions, for, while a 
legislator may introduce a law for the sake of 
pleasing one constituent, he will introduce a 
constitutional amendment only in response to 
the demand of a considerable number. The 
straws of proposed legal change show the 
direction of the wind of public sentiment 
very clearly. 

‘Let us apply this test to the amendments 
proposed for our national coustitution of 
late, and see where we come out. There 
have been twenty-eight proposals for consti- 
tutional amendments introduced in the house 
of representatives of the present (Sixtieth) 
congress. One was practically a duplicate of 
another amendment introduced by the same 
member, and may therefore be thrown out. 
This leaves twenty-seven separate, live propo- 
sitions for constitutional change. 

“Five of these are for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people. 

“Five are for the election of other United 
States officials by direct vote, including in 
their scope everything from fourth-class 
post-masters to federal judges. 

“Two are for income and inheritance taxes 
and one for an income taxe alone. 


“Two are for the repeal of the Fifteenth 
amendment and one for the repeal of the 


Fourteenth amendment. Two would make 
changes in the date of the sessions of congress. 
And there is one amendment each for the 
recall of representatives by their constitu- 
ents, for national direct-legislation, for uni- 
form marriage and divorce laws, for uniform 
hours of labor, for United States government 
insurance, for limiting the jurisdiction of 
federal courts, for changing and limiting the 
presidential term, and for two or three other 
matters. 

“Only three of the twenty-seven—exactly 
one-ninth—can be classed as tending toward 
centralization. These are the amendments 
for uniform marriage and divorce laws, for 
uniform hours of labor and for United States 
government insurance. 

“Two are directly opposed to centraliza- 
tion—the one limiting the jurisdiction of 
federal courts and the one limiting the presi- 
dent to one term, with ineligibility for reélec- 
tion of both president and vice-president. 
Charge off the decentralizing amendments 
against an equal number of centralizing 
ones, and you have a net centralizing ten- 
dency of just one-twenty-seventh of all that 
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feeling which rises to the importance of con- 
stitutional amendments. Nothing very dan- 
gerous about that. 

“But this list of amendments does disclose 
a tendency of remarkable proportions, a 
tendency which the News has been insisting 
on for years, but which Eastern wiseacres 
ignore or class as ‘anarchy’ or ‘socialism ’— 
they are not very clear which. This is the 
tendency toward direct popular sovereignty, 
toward getting the power back to the people. 
Twelve of the twenty-seven amendments— 
nearly half—are amendments to provide 
popular sovereignty and nothing else, while 
several of the others squint strongly in that 
direction. Five are for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people. 
Five are for the election of other officials by 
direct vote. Since these last are now ap- 
pointed by the president, it will be seen that 
this is a decentralizing movement as well, 
for it would strip the federal] administration 
of the major portion of its patronage. But 
two proposed amendments are yet more 
‘revolutionary’ than any of these, for one 
would provide for the recall of any repre- 
sentative who did not suit his constituents, 
and another would provide for national 
direct-legislation. With this list before us, 
one can understand why some Bourbon 
papers .of the East, learning nothing and for- 
getting nothing, should lift their hands in 
horror over the awfulness of the times in 
which their lot has been cast. For the 
proposed amendments show, with a plainness 
that cannot be mistaken, the widespread 
demand for the elimination of the boss, the 
manipulator and the official who relies on 
the forgetfulness of the people. This is the 
real political demand of the hour, and it is a 
demand that is going in some way or other to 
be gratified. Speaker Cannon may smother 
such proposals; Bourbon newspapers may 
decry them; the ‘interests’ may lobby 
against them. But some way, somehow, 
there will be found a plan that will turn the 
theory of popular sovereignty into a fact.” 

We believe the News is correct in its in- 
ferences. Indeed, on every side are many 
signs of moral and mental awakening on the 
part of the masses. They have slept over- 
long. They have listened to the siren voices 
of the great dailies which are owned by 
privileged interests or are the organs of the 
money-controlled machine. But the revela- 
tions of corruption in city, state and nation, 
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no less than the lawlessness of the corrupt 
corporations and the inability of the people 
to get redress on account of the entrenchment 
of privileged wealth in the United States 
Senate and elsewhere in government, have 
compelled tens of thousands of those who 
have long parrotted the sophistry dialy placed 
before the people by the controlled press, to 
think for themselves and to see that they 
have been the dupes of an oligarchy of priv- 
ileged wealth and an industrial autocracy 
that is responsible for the systematic debauch- 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES AND 
REPRESENT. 


F THE Republican party were animated 
and dominated by the same spirit as 
that which governed it during Lincoln’s 
public career, there can be little doubt but 
what the nomination for the presidency 
would be given to Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, for he above any of the other Repub- 
lican candidates represents uncompromising 
loyalty to the people and fidelity to the inter- 
ests and desires of the rank and file of the 
nation. He stands preéminently for govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people. He believes in equal justice for all 
and he is not a trimmer or time-server. His 
public career has shown that he will not make 
verbal promises and then compromise with 
corporations when victory is within reach; 
that he will not surround himself with the 
chief agents and emissaries of Wall street 
high finance and the feudalism of privileged 
wealth. All this has been made thoroughly 
clear in the splendid political career in which 
almost every possible weapon at the command 
of the railways and other public-service cor- 
porations, the great monopolies, the money- 
controlled machine and the political boss was 
employed to win or ruin this stalwart cham- 
pion of the people’s interests. 

In the December ARENA we reproduced a 
striking cartoon from the Chicago Public, 
in which President Roosevelt was repre- 
sented as standing before the personification 
of privileged wealth, while in the background 
stood Mayor Johnson with the big stick of 
“Equal Rights”; and President Roosevelt 
is represented as saying to Privileged Wealth, 
“Why should you hate and fear Johnson 
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ing of public life and business practices, and 
that as a result the millions of wealth-creators 
are in the power of the princes of privilege; 
and that this condition will inevitably con- 
tinue so long as boss and machine rule 
defeat genuine popular government. The 
realization of this condition is leading thought- 
ful men everywhere to demand a return to the 
old paths of fundamental democracy, to the 
end that we may again enjoy government 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” . 


WHAT THEY 


more than me? I am fighting you, just as 
he is.” And Privilege replies, “Ah! but 
confound it, he really means it, you see.” 
If we change the persons of this cartoon, so 
that in the place of President Roosevelt and 
Mayor Johnson we have Secretary Taft and 
Senator La Follette, we will have the present 
situation in the Republican party admirably 
illustrated. 

A large section of the high financeirs and 
prominent representatives of the feudalism 
of corporate and privileged wealth have from 
the beginning been industriously supporting 
the candidacy of Mr. Taft. The industrial 
autocracy is very willing to accept a man who 
makes fair promises, if his past record has 
been consistently satisfactory to them, or 
if they are convinced that they can control 
him. Now the railways are not unmindful of 
the fact that as Federal judge Secretary Taft 
became a veritable Columbus for capitalism 
in discovering and reading into a law enacted 
to protect the people from corporate aggres- 
sions, a meaning that would enable him to 
employ it as a club against organized labor 
in its battle with the railway corporations. 
The railways have no fear of Secretary Taft. 
Wall street interests have no fear of him, 
despite the opposition of certain groups among 
the interests who favor other candidates. 
The New York Financial Chronicle, which 
the Springfield Republican, one of the most 
conservative and carefully edited daily papers 
in the land, characterizes as “above any 
other publication the organ” of the great 
corporate interests, as far back as last May 
thus enthusiastically endorsed Secretary Taft - 
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“Mr. Taft is a man whom everyone re- 
spects, and no opposition can be made to him 
except on the ground that he is the heir to the 
place appointed by the present ruling presi- 
dent and his designated representative of the 
policies he will have been foremost in advanc- 
ing during nearly eight years when his present 
term expires. This action has a hopeful as- 
pect, as it scatters some hitherto disturbing 
doubts. There can be no question hereafter 
as to an impending third term; that danger 
is wholly removed. What is also highly 
important is that Mr. Taft is an extremely 
able, many-sided man of sound judgment. 
He is not controlled by pride of opinion, petty 
prejudices, nor by a hysterical temperament. 
If time should prove that any of the recently 
enacted laws are working industrial mischief, 
he will not hesitate to urge remedial legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding he wears Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mantle.” 

The Springfield Republican, in alluding to 
this early and voluntary championship of 
Mr. Taft, said: 

“Secretary Taft’s candidacy will evidently 
be agreeable to the great corporate interests 
which have heretofore been a mainstay of the 
Republican party and which were in process 
of being driven out of the party by President 
Roosevelt. We learn as much as this from 
the New York Financial Chronicle, which is 
above any other publication the organ of 
these interests.” 

The Hon. Samuel Powers, ex-congressman 
from Massachusetts, attorney for public- 
service corporations, and one of the great 
machine leaders of Massachusetts, has come 
out in an equally enthusiastic manner for 
Mr. Taft. The same is true of United States 
Senator Lodge, the boss of Massachusetts, 
whose domination over the Republican ma- 
chine is said to be as supreme as was Matt. 
Quay’s over the corporation-backed machine 
of Pennsylvania during the life-time of Mr. 
Quay. Lodge is also loved by the railways 
and corporation interests; and these are but 
a few conspicuous props of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth that are giving whole- 
hearted support to the candidacy of Mr. Taft. 

Again, there is nothing the grafters, the boss, 
the money-controlled machine and the cor- 
porations dread so much as Direct-Legisla- 
tion,—that is to say, a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, 
and Mr. Taft, like Senator Lodge, has en- 


deared himself to these interests by his reac- 
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tionary and unrepublican stand against gen- 
uinely popular rule and in favor of the present 
order of government by corporate and privi- 
leged wealth acting through political bosses 
and party machines. 

Furthermore, he has endeared himself to 
the great Wall street railroad kings by his 
alarmist cries against public-ownership of 
the railways, which he denounces as dan- 
gerous and socialistic, in the face of such 
facts as the following: 

Germany, after careful experiments, in 
which the government operated a series of 
railways alongside of equally great roads 
operated by private enterprise, found that 
governmental ownership and operation far 
better conserved the interests of the people 
than private ownership, so after an exhaus- 
tive test she adopted public-ownership. 

Switzerland, after troubles with strikes and 
interference with the freight and passenger 
traffic of the railway systems, owing to the 
arrogance of the railway corporations, sub- 
mitted the question of public-ownership to 
the people, and the electorate overwhelm- 
ingly voted in favor of government-ownership. 
Since the government took over the roads, the 
railway service has been immensely im- 
proved and the people would not for a mom- 
ent think of going back to private-ownership. 

France is steadily extending her public- 
ownership of railways. - 

New Zealand has long demonstrated that 
public-ownership is in every way more satis- 
factory and beneficial to the people than 
private-ownership; and the same is true of 
many other lands. 

Yet in the face of all these facts, Secretary 
Taft parrots the alarmist cries of the great 
railroad speculators of Wall street. Now 
this is the candidate whom the great organ ef 
“the interests” and many of their stoutest 
adherents and pillars have voluntarily and 
enthusiastically championed for president, 
who is now being held up to the people as a 
safe man to whom to entrust the interests of 
the unprivileged wealth-creating millions in 
their conflict against the law-breaking, law- 
evading and government-corrupting _privi- 
leged interests. 

Turning from Mr. Taft, we have the amaz- 
ing spectacle of Chancellor Day, the Standard 
Oil’s Man Friday, nominating for the presi- 
dency Mr. Hughes, at a large gathering of 
bankers, and it is also an almost equally 
significant fact that Mr. Hughes is receiving 
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the cordial support of a number of great daily 
papers and leading representatives of the 
feudalism of privileged wealth. 

Thus Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes, the two 
candidates who are being advocated in certain 
sections as radical reformers, are each receiv- 
ing the cordial voluntary support of great 
sections of privileged and corporate wealth 
or its leading representatives. 

At the same time, it is true that there are 
other groups representing high finance, cor- 
poration rule and predatory wealth, which 
are enthusiastically in favor of such candi- 
dates as Cortelyou, Fairbanks, Cannon and 
Knox; while on the other hand no represen- 
tatives of predatory wealth, of law-defying 
corporate interests, of the great aggressive 
public-service corporations or lawless trusts 
are found championing the candidacy of 
Senator La Follette. The explanation is of 
eourse found in the record of the different 
men and in their associations in the past and 
their friendships in the present. 

Senator La Follette has been tempted by 
the seductions of privileged and corporate 
interests as have few public men. When in 


Congress it was found that he could not be 
made to betray the people, the machine 


decreed his political death, and for a time he 
was exiled from office. Then, when in spite 
of the desperate effort of the money-controlled 
machine and the powerful political bosses of 
his state, aided by the railway interests, he 
was elevated to the highest position in the 
gift of his commonwealth, multitudinous 
influences were brought to bear to win or 
ruinhim. But here again his course was open, 
frank, aggressive and consistent in its up- 
holding of the ideal of the rights of all, pro- 
tecting the interests of the people and striv- 
ing to secure for them the benefits of a truly 
free government. 

To the observer who has carefully followed 
the records of the various prominent Repub- 
lican candidates and who takes all facts into 
consideration, it would seem apparent that 
for privileged wealth, in the event of the 
nomination of Taft, Hughes, Cortelyou, 
Cannon, Fairbanks, or Knox, it would be a 
case of “heads I win, tails you lose”; that 
no matter which of these gentlemen might be 
elected, the feudalism of privileged wealth 
would have little to fear; while on the other 
hand, it is especially advantageous for Wall 
street interests to have some of their candidates 
vigorously denouncing corporation interests 
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and high finance, as it enables™the bosses, 
machine leaders and eertain party papers to 
mislead the unthinking many in the party, 
making them believe that the pseudo-re- 
formers who make fair promises but whose 
record is satisfactory to “the interests,” are 
actual reformers, thus centering their atten- 
tion upon men acceptable to the reactionary 
and privileged classes and preventing their 
uniting on a candidate who would be a Lin- 
coln in the present crisis. In this connection 
certain facts should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

(1) The plutocracy or privileged and cor- 
porate wealth is always a unit in opposing any 
popular candidate that the interests are abso- 
lutely certain they cannot control. 

(2) They are not a unit in opposing Secre- 
tary Taft, Governor Hughes or any of the 
other candidates mentioned, with the excep- 
tion of Senator La Follette. 

(3) It is very essential for the interests to 
have a mock battle fought between candi- 
dates acceptable to them, so as to divert the 
attention of the people from candidates that 
they have just reason to fear. 

(4) It is a noteworthy fact that no group 
of privileged interests, high financiers or 
monopolists is favoring Senator La Follette, 
any more than it is favoring Mr. Bryan. 
Why? The answer is obvious. The record 
of Senator La Follette is as unpalatable to 
the grafters, to the money-controlled machine, 
to the lawless corporations and trusts, as the 
record of Mr. Taft is satisfactory to these 
interests. They know that like Mr. Bryan, 
Mayor Johnson, Governor Folk, and Chief 
Justice Clark of North Carolina, Senator 
La Follette cannot be seduced or made to 
betray the rights and interests of the people. 
The plutocracy fears Senator La Follette. 
They do not actually fear any of the other 
candidates mentioned, however much for the 
misleading of the masses certain groups may 
pretend to fear some of them. 

If the people instead of the bosses, the 
money-controlled machines and the multi- 
tudinous influences operated by privileged 
and corporate wealth had the nomination of 
the next president for the Republican party, 
we believe there is little doubt but what 
Senator La Follette would receive the nomina- 
tion. But nothing short of a general popular 
demand insistently made,—a demand so 
great as to frighten the bosses and the machine, 
will induce them to yield to the popular will. 
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If Senator La Follette is nominated, it will 
be because the people make it clear that they 
are in no mood to be longer trifled with and 
that they will accept no man whose record 
as well as his words does not prove him to be 
the unyielding foe of the law-defying public- 
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service corporations, the corrupt and corrupt- 
ing trusts and monopolies, and the high 
financiers who have in recent years so shame- 
fully exploited the people and the nation for 
the enrichment of ever-narrowing groups of 
individuals. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WALL-STREET BANKING 
INTERESTS AND THE PEOPLE. 


Selecting a pepesnentesive of a Privileged 
Class to Guard The People’s Interests 


From The 2 ee of 


HILE for almost half a century the 

' great Wall street banking and 
speculative interests and the growing feu- 
dalism of privileged wealth, comprising the 
public-service corporations and the monopo- 
lies, were steadily gaining greater and greater 
influence in city, state and national govern- 
ment,—influence that meant the subordina- 
tion of popuiar interests to the selfish demands 
of the industrial autocracy, it remained for 
President Cleveland to make a most sinister 
innovation by placing at the head of the 
treasury department a national banker; or, 
in other words, Mr. Cleveland went to the 
great rich and powerful class that enjoyed 
very special privileges from the government, 
to select a man to administer finance so as 
to guard the rights and interests of all the 
people and prevent any partiality being 
shown to the rich and powerful class that 
was constantly striving to gain control of the 
finances of the country, so that it would have 
a strangle hold on the business interests of 
the nation and be in a position to say, Do as 
we wish or a panic will ensue. 

Prior to Mr. Cleveland’s innovation, it had 
been the settled policy of the nation to select 
great statesmen and economists who were 
supposed to be free from all entangling 
alliances with the privileged class whose 
dangerous selfish demands or attempted 
aggressions it was a special function of the 
finance department to guard against. It 
was very generally recognized by the states- 
men of the earlier days that men long identi- 
fied with a privileged interest and whose 
intimate associates were engaged in securing 
every possible privilege and advantage ob- 


tainable, were, though intentionally honest, 
incapacitated for exercising that measure of 
impartiality in the administration of the 
treasury department necessary to properly 
guard the interests of the people from the 
privileged class that naturally enough was 
ever seeking more power and greater control 
of popular finance. Many of the secretaries 
of the treasury during the first three-quarters 
of a century of our history, were among 
Amética’s greatest statesmen, and their ad- 
ministration was in many cases conspicu- 
ously able and marked by an overmastering 
desire to safeguard the best interests of all 
the people. 

With the change inaugurated by Mr. 
Cleveland, the relation between the great 
Wall street high financiers, speculators and 
bankers, and the national treasury depart- 
ment became very dangerously intimate, and 
it was not long before the baleful dominating 
influence of the privileged interests was very 
marked. The great City Bank scandal, in 
which the Standard Oil bank of New York 
received such amazing concessions from 
Secretary Gage, is too well known to need 
dwelling upon; while the sympathetic rela- 
tion of President Cleveland with such men as 
J. Pierpont Morgan resulted in the infamous 
secret bond deal scandal, by which Morgan 
and a few other Wall street high financiers 
reaped a harvest of millions of dollars that 
would not have been lost to the government 
if bids had been thrown open to the public 
and the public had been permitted to buy 
bonds in small allotments. The immense 
advantage to the privileged class of having a 
national banker selected for the head of the 
treasury department was quickly recognized 
by the Wall street financiers, and every pos- 
sible measure was taken to have the vicious 
precedent made an established rule. 
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The Selection of The Most Popular Wall 
Street Campaign Collector to Head 
The Treasury Department. 


There was, however, one individual who 
was potentially more acceptable to the Wall 
street speculators and high financiers than a 
national banker for the head of the treasury 
department, and that was the national 
chairman of the Republican party, whose 
relations with privileged wealth in secretly 
collecting gigantic campaign contributions 
had convinced Mr. Morgan and other high 
financiers and privilege seekers that he could 
be relied upon as thoroughly acceptable to 
them. In Mr. Cortelyou, the famous suc- 
cessor of Mark Hanna as a past master in 
collecting enormous campaign funds from 
Wall street speculative interests and the 
representatives of corporate wealth and 
predatory classes, the beneficiaries of privi- 
lege felt they had a man altogether to their 
liking. In the first place, though he had 
made an excellent stenographer and private 
secretary for two presidents, and though he 
had been phenomenally successful as a cam- 
paign collector from the interests that were 
exploiting the people, he had no wide experi- 
ence as a statesman, as an economist or as a 
financier, and consequently would be at a 
great disadvantage in the presence of the 
plausible, insinuating and sophistical master 
minds representing the Wall street money 
acquirers and high financiers. When this 
man of no record for statesmanship, of no 
experience either in statecraft, in economics or 
the administration of public finance, and 
whose only recommendation had been his 
success in convincing Wall street financiers 
and corporation chiefs that their interests 
would be best conserved by sustaining the 
Republican ticket, was selected for the head 
of the treasury department, there was general 
rejoicing in the inner circle of high financiers 
of Wall street. Especially was J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of secret bond deal and ship trust 
evil fame, delighted at the choice, and forth- 
with his organ, the New York Sun, began a 
campaign to secure the nomination for the 
presidency of Mr. Cortelyou. That Mr. 
Morgan did not misjudge his man was well 
illustrated by the late financial scandal, the 
detailed facts of which have been most clearly 
and admirably set forth by Professor Frank 
Parsons in a signed editorial published in the 
Boston American under the head of “How 
to Profit by a Financial Panic.” So lucid 
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and convincing is this exposé by the eminent 
and authoritative political economist that 
we give below his masterly summary of the 
Morgan-Cortelyou scandal in full: 


Professor Parsons Exposes The Latest 
National Treasury Scandal. 


“One way to profit by a panic is to sell 
short on the down grade. 

“Another way is to buy at the bottom on 
the up slope and hold for the rise. 

“Still another way is to take advantage 
of low rates on labor and materials to build; 
or construct permanent improvements sure 
to be needed in the near future. 

“But there is a smoother and more gilded 
way if you own a string of banks, as Rocke- 
feller and Morgan do, and can control’ the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, as 
they seem to be able to do. 

“Secretary Cortelyou, with President Roose- 
velt’s approval, offered to sell United States 
interest-bearing certificates to the public, in 
order to bring the hoarded money of the 
country from the hiding places to which it 
flew when scared by the Wall street panic. 

“Soon after, Morgan went to Washington, 
and a few days later Cortelyou announced 
the withdrawal of the public offer, and pro- 
posed instead to sell to the banks $100,000,000 
af 3 per cent. certificates and $50,000,000 of 
2 per cent. Panama bonds. 

“The offer proposed that the banks should 
pay $25,000,000 for the certificates and 
$5,000,000 for the bonds, keeping the other 
$120,000,000 on deposit, and should then 
have the right to issue $150,000,000 of new 
bank notes. 

“Now, look at the profits to the banks, 
remembering that money rents for 8 to 12 
per cent.: 


GOING TO THE BANKS— 


Three per cent. interest on $100,000,000 
certificates $3, 

Two per cent. on $50,000,000 bonds 1, 

Eight per cent. on $150,000,000 new currency 9, 


GOING FROM THE BANKS— 


One-half cent. currency tax 
$150, 


Total net profit on investment. . $12,250,000 


“A profit of $12,250,000 on an investment 
of $30,000,000 is over 40 per cent. a year. 
On the Panama bonds alone the profit would 
be $4,750,000, or 95 per cent. on the $5,000,000 
investment required. 
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“And this does not count the fact that the 
banks are lending a great deal on short time 
at 2 per cent., and often lend out the same 
money several times over, each borrower 
paying the funds to some one, who deposits 
them, so that the banks keep on relending the 
same bills. 

“Moreover the banks already have about 
$250,000,000 of Government funds on de- 
posit, for which they pay no interest, but 
which they can lend out on interest; and it is 
quite likely that most, if not all, of the 
$30,000,000 proposed to be paid for certifi- 
cates and bonds would be paid out of these 
Government funds and would be redeposited 
in the banks by the Treasury Department. 

“Is it necessary; has it ever been necessary 
to offer the banks 95 per cent. or 40 per cent. 
profits in order to get money into circulation ? 

“Not a bit of it. 

“All through this panic the Government 
has had the right to require the banks to 
issue $200,000,000 more currency on securi- 
ties already deposited with the Government. 

“If Cortelyou had offered the people 10 
per cent. instead of 2 and 3 per cent. money 
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would have come out of seclusion at once. 

“If the Government guaranteed the de- 
posits of national banks, confidence would 
have been restored at once, at far less cost 
than the 40 per cent. and 95 per cent. profit 
scheme, the effects of which on confidence 
are problematical. 

“If the post-offices could have been turned 
into postal savings banks the people would 
have been willing to trust their money on 
deposit and keep it in circulation. 

“In other words, if the financial power of 
the Government were effectively used in the 
interest of the people, instead of being man- 
aged so largely in the interest of the private 
banks, panics could be easily checkmated, 
and, in fact, there never would be any panics 
to checkmate. 

“The way for the nation to profit by a 
panic is to learn how to prevent such com- 
mercial catastrophes in future. 

““Where the people really own the Govern- 
ment and operate the money system jor the 
public benefit it has been solved. 

“Can we do as much in the United 
States ?” 


THE HEBREW MAYOR OF ROME. 


MOST surprising and highly signifi- 

cant result of the recent election in 
Rome was the selection by the voters of the 
City of the Seven Hills and the seat of the 
Roman hierarchy, of a Hebrew, Ernest 
Nathan, to be the mayor of the city. Mr. 
Nathan is English by birth and was gradu- 
ated from Oxford University. Years ago 
he imbibed the noble social ideals of the 
great Italian social reformer, Guiseppe Maz- 
zini, who, it will be remembered, was exiled 
from Italy because of his passionate devotion 
to the democratic ideal. 

It is a far cry from the days when the 
Roman legions destroyed Jerusalem and in 
rage attempted to wipe out the Jewish people. 
When the conquerors returned to Rome, 
flushed with triumph, they imagined that the 
Mistress of the World had so completely 
overthrown the Hebrews that in a few genera- 
tions they would cease to exist as a distinct- 
people. The Arch of Titus rose to commem- 
orate the destruction of Jerusalem by pagan 
Rome. Then came the downfall of the old 


e 
order and the rise of Christian Rome. Thr 
poor Jews, however, found little ca use fo 
rejoicing at the shifting from the pagan to 
the Christian rule; for through the Dark 
Ages the Hebrews were the victims of cen- 
turies of cruel persecution and unjust ill 
treatment, culminating in the wholesale 
slaughter and plunder of the Jews in Spain 
by the so-called Holy Inquisiion. 

With the birth of democracy, a spirit of 
tolerance and liberalism dawned on the 
Christian world that has steadily spread. 
The Anglo-Saxon peoples in America and 
England were the leaders in this new order. 
France at times was very liberal, as for ex- 
ample in the days when Gambetta presided 
over the Republic; but later, as well as 
earlier, when the reactionary and clerical 
elements became dominant, she exhibited 
the baleful spirit of persecution. This re- 


cently reached its climax in the shameful 
persecution of Dreyfus, which, however, 
happily led to the most pronounced reaction 
against clericalism that has been witnessed 
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on the Continent. In Germany the liberal 
spirit has slowly advanced, but few persons, 
we imagine, supposed that the radicalism 
of Italy, especially of Rome, had become 
strong enough or broad and great enough to 
select a Hebrew for mayor or chief executive 
of the city that had for so many centuries 
been the seat of the greatest religious hierar- 
chy of the Western world. 

To-day the most reactionary and cruelly 
intolerant nation in her treatment of the 
Jews is Russia, and unhappily many of the 
master spirits of the Black Hundred are 
leading spirits in the Russian church. The 
Black Hundred are the authors, it is said, of 
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ten times as many fiendish crimes as are the 
Terrorists of Russia, as they are also the 
instigators of most of the awful massacres of 
the Jews that take place in Russia. 

But fortunately the world is now rapidly 
moving into the light. The blight and curse 
of religious intolerance and despotism in 
general is waning as the spirit of democracy 
and popular education advances. The elec- 
tion of Ernest Nathan, English born and 
educated, Hebrew and Free Mason, to the 
office of mayor of Rome is a striking illustra- 
tion of the steady advance of the spirit of 
democracy and social righteousness in Chris- 
tian lands. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Ra.pru 


ALBERTSON, 


Secretary of the National Federation for People’s Rule. 


Oregon Aroused. 

HE ATTACK on Oregon’s constitu- 
tion which has been made by the 
Pacific States Telegraph and Telephone 
Company before the United States Supreme 
Court has called forth a storm of popular 
indignation and protest. The granges, labor 
unions and civic associations all over the 
state are condemning the monopoly in un- 
qualified terms. The following resolutions 
unanimously passed by the Washington 
County Grange seem to indicate the feelings 

of the granges throughout the state: 
“Whereas, There are certain corporations 
doing business in the state of Oregon, under 
franchises granted by the people thereof, 
and, as the said corporations are in nowise 
bearing their just and proportionate share of 
taxation for the support of the state govern- 
ment, the people, by authority of the initia- 
tive, enacted a law requiring said corpora- 
tions to bear a small portion of the burden of 

taxation, and 

“Whereas, one of the corporations known 
as the Pacific States Telephone Company 
not only refuses to pay its share of taxation, 
but has instituted suit for the purpose of 
having the amendment known as the initia- 
tive and referendum declared unconstitu- 
tional, thereby hoping to escape future taxa- 
tion; therefore, 


“Be it resolved by Washington County 
Pomona Grange that we most emphatically 
condemn the action of said corporation and 
would especially ask all members of our order 
to cease doing any business whatever with 
all corporations not willing to bear their . 
just share of taxation.” 

On November 22d, a conference was held 
in Portland at which practically all the push 
clubs, labor organizations, and civic bodies 
of the city were represented, and the follow 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, The initiative and referendum 
has been secured at the price of conscientious 
and untiring labor on the part of the citizens 
of Oregon, and has already abundantly 
demonstrated itself as the most effectual 
safeguard of the interests of the people, and 

“Whereas, the action at law undertaken 
by the Pacific States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the real purport of which 
is to destroy the initiative and referendum, 
is believed to be an attempt to discredit the 
intelligence of the people of Oregon, and a 
vicious attack upon their essential rights, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the delegates to this 
meeting, representing civil and labor bodies, 
granges and citizens of Oregon, denounce 
the attack of the Pacific States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company to destroy the 
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initiative and referendum, and call upon all 
people to join in supporting the defense of 
the same in the pending case at law referred 
to; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting urges every 
voter of Oregon and every civic, fraternal, 
religious and labor organization in this state 
to make this a matter of general concern to 
the end that the initiative and referendum 
may be sustained and preserved.” 

At a later meeting a new federation was 
formed of the above-named bodies to coéper- 
ate with the granges, to be known as the 
Initiative and Referendum League, for the 
defense of the direct-legislation provisions of 
the constitution. As we have said in previous 
numbers of THe Arena, this is a case of the 
corporations making their last stand against 
the people of the state of Oregon and it 
should be met by a thoroughly organized 
opposition. The object of the newly organ- 
ized League is “to defend the initiative and 
referendum and use the law to protect the 
rights of the people,” and in this it should 
have the hearty support of every public- 
spirited citizen of the state. 
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Oklahoma in Congress. 

REPRESENTATIVE Futon of Oklahoma 
took advantage of the very first opportunity 
to submit a number of most important bills 
at the opening of Congress. The first is a 
joint resolution for an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States providing 
for the adoption of the initiative and refer- 
endum principle in national affairs. This 
bill provides that “eight per cent. of the voters 
of not less than 15 of the states shall have the 
power to propose by petition any legislation, 
and ten per cent. of not less than 15 of the 
states shall have the power to propose amend- 
ments to the constitution, and 5 per cent. of 
not less than 15 of the states shall have the 
power to exercise the referendum by means 
of petitions to the President.” 

Another of Mr. Fulton’s bills provides 
that for all general elections for members of 
Congress, the electors shall have the right 
to have printed on the ballot any political 
measure and to exercise their judgment on 
the same. Requests for the submission of 
questions on these ballots must be made on 
petitions to the president and must be signed 
by the president or secretary of some political 
party by one-half of one per cent. of the 
voters of any ten states, the president to 
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final authority in the submission of the ques- 
tion. 

Another measure proposed by Represen- 
tative Fulton provides for the recall of mem- 
bers of Congress by an election to be held in 
obedience to a petition signed by one-third 
of the voters interested. The governor of 
the state in which the petition originates must 
then call an election within five days to deter- 
mine whether the official complained of shall 
relinquish office, and to choose his successor 
in the event of dismissal. 

The National Federation for People’s 
Rule, during the campaign of 1906 when this 
Congress was elected, secured pledges en- 
dorsing the advisory initiative and referen- 
dum from 109 of the men who were elected. 
This number has been increased by the 
addition of the Oklahoma members. While 
it may be too much to expect favorable action 
from this Congress, however, these things 
are important as indicating what may be 
expected as an outcome of the campaign of 
1908 when the 61st Congress will be elected 
with the new president. 





Michigan Constitutional Convention. 

On NovemBer Ist, Delegate F. F. Ingram 
of Detroit introduced in the convention a 
proposal to incorporate the initiative and 
referendum in the state constitution. Fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of its provisions, mention 
of which was made in our last issue: 

Initiative on laws and amendments re- 
served to people. 

Eight per cent. of voters for supreme 
justices may propose laws or constitutional 
amendments. 

Such proposal takes precedence in legis- 
latures. 

Legislature may refuse to pass it or may 
offer substitute, but, whether passed rejected, 
or substituted by legislature, it is submitted 
direct to people. Majority vote makes it 
law. 

If legislative proposal and people’s pro- 
posal are both submitted, one getting most 
votes becomes law. 

Referendum may be ordered on any law 
or part of law on petition of 5 per cent. of 
voters, or by legislature except on matters 
essential to public health and safety. 

Referendum on part of law need not pre- 
vent rest from being operative. 

Governor cannot veto matters referred to 
people. 
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Powers of initiative and referendum are 
reserved in same manner to people of counties, 
cities or townships. 

There are also provisions for the working 
out of details in the manner of prescribing 
when and how elections shall be held. 

The proposal went to the legislative com- 
mittee and it became evident at once that one 
of the biggest fights of the convention would 
be held over it. Not over 25 delegates were 
friendly enough to the measure to be abso- 
lutely depended upon, although 51 out of 
the 96 had given preélection endorsements 
and pledges of support, but among those 
twenty-five there were a few earnest men 
who have done hard work. At the hearing, 
November 13th, addresses were made by 
Delos F. Wilcox, John Z. White, Louis F. 
Post, and other prominent representatives 
of the people’s cause. Petitions signed by 
many thousands have poured in upon the 
convention urging the adoption of the measure. 
On December 4th it became evident that the 
committee would make a report at least 
partially favorable to the measure, and at 
once an opposition campaign of newspaper 
work was launched by a number of corpora- 
tion lawyers. 





The Newark Referendums. 

Four referendum questions were sub- 
mitted to the voters of Newark in the Novem- 
ber election and all of them were carried 
although by widely varying votes. The 
proposition for the city to establish a munic- 
ipal electric-lighting plant was carried by 
over 13,000 majority. A salary increase 
referendum had a majority of only 4,000. 
A dock improvement bill was approved by 
1,800 majority, while a change in the form 
of the school board squeezed through with a 
majority of only 1,200. 

The vote on the referendums was partici- 
pated in by from 50 to 65 per cent. of the 
voters, and it is claimed that this vote would 
have been even larger except for the inex- 
perience and hesitancy in using the new vot- 
ing machines which were installed for the 
first time in 40 districts. The favorable 
decision in each case seems to indicate once 
more the soundness of the popular judgment. 
“The casting of so large a vote on such ques- 
tions as these,” says the New York Tribune, 
“‘was a gratifying indication of intelligent 
popular interest in public affairs, and the 
way in which the questions were decided 
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shows that Newark aspires to be a thor- 
oughly up-to-date city. 





In Ohio. 

THe work done in Ohio the past year 
under the able and enthusiastic leadership 
of Rev. H. S. Bigelow has aroused the people 
of that state to a realization of the impor- 
tance of the issue that is before their 
legislature this year, and such organiza- 
tions as the Grange and the State Federation 
of Labor are active in their advocacy of the 
joint resolution for direct-legislation which 
is now before the legislature. The prospects 
for its passage are so bright that it would 
not be at all surprising if it had already been 
passed by the time this Arena reaches its 
readers. 

The resolution unanimously passed by the 
State Grange was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
of the State Grange be instructed to urge the 
present legislature to submit a constitutional 
amendment providing for the referendum on 
a 5 per cent. basis and for the initiative on 
not to exceed 8 per cent. and providing that 
measures submitted under the initiative and 
referendum shall be determined by a majority 
of votes cast thereon.” 

The State Federation and Grange have 
each issued special bulletin circulars to their 
entire membership and the public at large 
outlining a course of education and action. 
These bulletins are worthy of imitation by 
workers in other states. If you want them, 
send a stamp to George J. King, 404 National 
Union Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





San Francisco in Line. 

Tue citizens of San Francisco voted on 
21 charter amendments at the election of 
November 5th, passing all but one of them. 
That one was looked upon as an attempt of 
interested persons to promote the interests 
of certain newspapers at the expense of the 
city. 

The most important of these amendments 
is that which provides for the establishment 
of the Recall. The holder of any elective 
office may be removed at any time by the 
electors. Upon the filing of a petition with 
the board of election commissioners, signed 
by at least 40 per cent. of the entire vote cast 
at the election at which any incumbent was 
elected, asking that said incumbent be re- 
moved, the Board of Supervisors, upon proper 
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verification of signatures by the Election 
Commissioners, shall call a special election 
whereat shall be submitted to the people the 
question of removing or retaining in office the 
person whose recall is sought. The general 
language and procedure of the recall pro- 
visions of the Los Angeles Charter is followed, 
in view of the fact that this measure had been 
passed upon by the courts. 


Notes. 
BuFFALo is to take a referendum vote on 
the question of paying women school teachers 
the same as men for the same work. 


OxKKLAHOMA became a state November 16th 
and on December 2d there was filed in the 
city of Lawton an initiative petition for a 
special election for the purpose of electing 
a board of freeholders, two from each ward, 
as permitted in the new state constitution, 
for the purpose of forming a city charter and 
installing the commission form of govern- 
ment, including the initiative, referendum 
and recall. e hing de AWA opdaay 

Tue Grand Rapids City Council has finally 
refused to grant a referendum on the proposed 
street-railway franchise. 


SurroLk, Virernia, has adopted a new 
city charter modeled after the Des Moines 
plan, with five departments at the head of 
whjch are the mayor and four councilmen; 
and the provision that a 20 per cent. petition 
may demand referendum on any ordinance or 
act. 

Gary, Inp1ana, the model town being 
built by the steel trust, is having a hot fight 
over the granting of a referendum on a street- 
railway franchise. 


* By a vore of about four to one the people 
of Toledo authorized-an issue of $100,000 for 
park purposes in the November election. 


AN ARTICLE by Miss Margaret Schaffner 
in the American Political Science Review 
gives a very good summary of the progre:s 

f direct-legislation in the United States. 


Sroux Crry, South Dakota, defeated a 
plan for a commission government by vote 
of 567 to 533. 


8 Collier’s Weekly calls attention to the fact 
that referendum voting on constitutional 
amendments as now carried on is many 
times farcical. Two amendments submitted 
to the voters of New York at the last election 
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were so entirely unexplained to the voter 
that even those who voted on them were 
largely in the dark as to their nature. The 
fact that the majority left their votes blank, 
however, is but additional testimony to the 
value of direct-legislation in its automatic 
disfranchisement of the ignorant and incom- 
petent. 


Tue Referendum League of Spokane has 
recently elected the following officers; W. 
D. Wheaton, president; Thomas Kavanaugh, 
vice-president; and Henry N. Oerter, secre- 
tary. The present executive board is com- 
posed of Zach Stewart, E. A. Cooney, and 
Frank H. Walker. 


Justice Woopwarp of Buffalo in a recent 
article in the Columbian Law Review defends 
the courts as against the legislatures on the 
ground that the courts stand upon the consti- 
tution which is the people’s law and upon 
which the people have voted, and when the 
legislature departs from the constitution the 
courts are closer to the people than the 
legislature in their insistence upon the strictest 
conformity to the people’s law. 


THE PEeoPLE of Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, voted on a water and light franchise 
referendum at the recent election. 


THE sTUDENTs at Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, took as the subject of their 
December debate a resolution for direct- 
legislation. ie 


Two REFERENDUMS were voted on by the 
people of Northampton, Massachusetts; one 
on the question of changing the city govern- 
ment from a double to a single board, and the 
second on the question of a state reservation 
in the town. 


Senator Foraker has expressed a desire 
for a referendum vote among the Republicans 
of Ohio to determine their choice for presi- 
dent and for United States senator. 

Tue Central Labor Union of Washington, 
D.C., has requested the government to restore 
the suffrage to the residents of the District of 
Columbia. 


A JOINT committee appointed by the Munic- 
ipal-Ownership League, the Central Labor 
Council and the Civic League of Seattle, 
Washington, has demanded of the city council 
that the way be opened for charter amend- 
ments establishing referendum and _public- 
ownership. 
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THERE was a referendum on the Massachu- 
setts ballot on the question of a constitutional 
amendment permitting the governor to dis- 
charge justices of the peace. 


Tue Era Club, a large and influential 
women’s club of Baton Rouge, have indorsed 
the Initiative and Referendum and held an 
enthusiastic meeting in its behalf. 


Tue citizens of Brockton, Massachusetts, 
voted overwhelmingly against a $150,000 
bond issue for increased water supply. 


The students of Augustana and Decorah 
Colleges, Iowa, held their joint debate in 
December on the Initiative and Referendum. 


Pontiac, Illinois, took a referendum in 
November on the expenditure of $40,000 for 
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a new high school building, the action being 
taken at the initiative of the citizens. 


GeneRAL Grosvenor, the well-known 
machine representative of Ohio, has come 
out flat-footed in opposition to direct-legisla- 
tion. The character of the opposition is 
often the best proof of the value of a move- 
ment. 
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Aut But one of the 354 towns in Massa- 
chusetts voted on the license question Decem- 
ber 10th, the total vote being: Yes, 186,947; 
No, 199,933. Licenses were granted in 
fourteen cities and seventy-two towns, while 
there is prohibition in 18 cities and 49 towns. 


Ninety per cent. of the local option dis- 
tricts of Illinois voted against saloons. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League. 


Officers of The League. 
HE RESULT of the 1907 election of 
officers of the American Proportional 
Representation League is as follows: 

President, William Lloyd Garrison, Boston; 
Vice-Presidents, Professor John R. Commons, 
Wisconsin University; W. S. U’Ren, Oregon; 
Mrs. Alice Thatcher Post, Chicago. Secre- 
tary Treasurer, Robert Tyson, 10 Harbord 

street, Toronto. ? 


New Cuban Election Law. 

Tue Law Advisory Commission of Cuba, 
sitting in Havana, has framed a new electoral 
law, which includes Proportional Represen- 
tation; and the new law is to be promulgated 
at an early date. My information comes 
direct from a member of the Commission, now 
at Havana, and includes details as to the 
Proportional Representation provisions of 
the new law, of which the following is an 
abstract: 

(1) These provisions apply to all legisla- 
tive, provincial, and municipal elections. 

(2) There are large electoral districts 
from which several members are elected. 
An illustrative memorandum is based on the 
election of twenty-five members of the City 
Council of Havana from the city at large. 


This suggests the use of very large electoral 
districts. 

(3) The respective candidates are ar- 
ranged on the ballots in party lists, each 
list bearing an emblem and an appropriate 
heading. 

(4) Each elector has as many votes as 
there are seats to be filled, and he may vote 
either by putting a cross in the voting circle 
at the head of a list or by marking individual 
candidates. 

(5) In canvassing and counting the votes, 
a quota is got by dividing the number of 
seats into the total vote cast. 

(6) This quota is used as an electoral 
divisor, for dividing in turn the party lists — 
and thus finding how many seats each list is 
entitled to on full quotas. Any list not 
having a full quota is excluded altogether 
from representation. 

(7) After each party has received all the 
seats it is entitled to on full quotas, any seats 
remaining unfilled are alloted to the parties 
having the largest remainers after the above- 
named division, providing that such party or 
parties have already at least one full quota. 

(8) The individual candidates elected 
are those receiving the largest number of 
votes on their own account; the number of 
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candidates for each list having first been 
ascertained by the processes above specified. 


5 
‘ 





Work in Michigan. 

TurovGu the good offices of Mr. Charles 
R. Sligh, a Grand Rapids member of the 
American Proportional League, our reform 
was given a hearing before the Legislative 
Committee of the Michigan Constitutional 
Convention at Lansing, on Wednesday, 
December 3d. The committee and a number 
of delegates and others were addressed by 
Mr. Sligh and by the League’s Secretary, 
who went to Lansing for that purpose. Many 
questions were asked, and the speakers found 
their audience an appreciative one. 

Mr. Sligh’s address included the following 
instances of the unjust and misrepresentative 
character of present electoral methods: 

In November, 1902, 57 per cent. of the 
Michigan vote (Republican) elected ninety 
per cent. of the representatives; forty per 
cent. was for Democrats, but elected only 
ten representatives; and the other three per 
cent. was scattered unavailingly. There are 
100 members of the House of Representatives. 

In 1896 the Republicans polled 54 per 
cent. of the Michigan vote, and got 81 per 
cent. of the representatives. The opposition, 
with 46 per cent. of the vote, got only 19 per 
cent. of the representatives. 

In 1892 the Republican party cast less than 
48 per cent. of the Michigan vote, and elected 
69 per cent. of the representatives. 

In 1890 the Democrats cast only 46 per 
cent. of the Michigan vote, but elected 60 
per cent. of the members of the House and a 
majority of the Senate. 

My own address was a general exposition 
of the principles, practice and progress of 
the movement. Many questions were asked 
and answered. Ample printed data was 
supplied. 

Michigan being overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, so far as senators, representatives and 
the constitutional convention are concerned, 
there was only one Democrat on the Legisla- 
tive Committee, and the committee subse- 
quently reported against the Proportional 
Representation proposition which had been 
referred to them. Mr. Sligh expected this 
result, but desired that it should not occur 
without a full presentation and discussion of 
the subject. 

When in Michigan I took the opportunity 
of addressing, by special] invitation, meetings 
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of students of Albion College and of the 
Detroit College of Law. There is to be a 
debate between these two colleges on Pro- 
portional Representation, and the students 
are much interested in the subject. Copies 
of the League’s Proportional Representation 
literature have been supplied to them. 

Professor Frank T. Carlton, of Albion 
College, is a member of the League. 





Summary of Recent Progess. 

Following is a copy of a memorandum 
received from Mr. John H. Humphreys, 
Secretary of the English Proportional Rep- 
resentation Society, stating the progress of 
Proportional Representation since the issue 
of the annual report of the English Propor- 
tional Representation Society: 

“1. Great success of first Proportional 
Representation elections in Finland, the 
number of spoiled ballot papers being less 
than one per cent. 

“2. The adoption by both Houses of the 
Swedish Parliament of Bills applying -Pro- 
portional Representation to all Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections. 

“3. The introduction by the Danish 
Government of proposals to apply Propor- 
tianal Representation and other reforms to 
municipal elections. These were carried by 
the Lower House, but thrown out by the 
Upper House; which, however, was not 
opposed to the provisions for proportional 
voting. The measure will again be intro- 
duced during the current session, which 
opened on October 7th. 

“4, +» The issue of a further report by the 
Commission du Suffrage Universel to the 
French Chamber of Deputies, in favor of 
Proportional Representation. A strong depu- 
tation has recently been appointed to wait 
upon the Prime Minister, urging early legis- 
lation. 

“5. The issue of a report of a committee 
of the Paris (France) municipal Council in 
favor of Proportional Representation. 

“6. The introduction of a Bill by the 
Dutch Government to amend the funda- 
mental law so as to render possible the 
adoption of proportional representation. This 
is in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Constitutional Commission which 
reported earlier in the year. 


“7, The inclusion of Proportional Repre- 


sentation in the new electoral proposals of 
the Government of Saxony: proposals which 
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are, however, of a very mixed character. 

“8. The adoption of the law applying 
Proportional Representation to the Cantonal 
elections in Schwyz, Switzerland. The ap- 
pointment of a commission by the Berne 
Municipal Council to report as to the advisa- 
bility of Proportional Representation. 

“9. The decision of the People’s Power 
League to launch an Amendment to the 
Constitution of the State of Oregon, providing 
for Proportional Representation in all legis- 
lative and municipal elections throughout the 
State. The People’s Power League is the 
organization that carried the Initiative and 
Referendum in that State, and the amendment 
which has been formulated will probably 
be voted upon in 1908. 

“10. The introduction by the Tasmanian 
Government of a Proportional Representa- 
tion Bill. The latest information is that it 
has passed both Houses of Parliament and 
now awits the Royal assent. 

“11. A private member’s Bill is being 
discussed in the South Australian! Parliament 
whilst the Commonwealth and West Aus- 
tralian Governments have under considera- 
tion electoral reforms embodying the use of 
the Single Transferable Vote.” 





Australian News. 

Proressor Nanson, who fills the chair of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne, 
is a member of the American Proportional 
Representation League. Under date of 
November 5, 1907, he writes: 

“There is nothing much to report at present. 
A Bill is ready for the Federal Parliament, 
but it cannot come on till the tariff has been 
disposed of. The Tasmanian Bill (see Eng- 
lish Blue Book) passed its second reading in 
the Legislative Council and got through 
Committee, but I fear it has since been hung 
up. I have not heard what has been done 
recently in West Australia. 

“But the most significant thing here is the 
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complete conversion of The Age, which I 
think you know has bitterly opposed Propor- 
tional Representation in the past. This con- 
version is made plain in two notable articles 
in The Age of July 27th last.” 

(Note: The Age is a daily newspaper 
published in Melbourne, and is one of the 
most powerful and influential journals of 
Anstralia, if not the most.) 





Notes. 

Mr. Witiiam Hoac has been doing good 
work in Boston. Amongst other things, he 
helped to conduct the autumn election of 
the Savin Hill Yacht Club on the Hare- 
Spence system. Seventy-four voters elected 
a nominating committee of five. The quota 
used was the Droop or small quota, in this 
case thirteen, got by the usual rule of dividing 
by one more than the number of seats, and | 
adding one to the quotient. The five candi- 
dates who headed the poll on the count 
of first choices were those ultimately elected, 
although there was almost a tie between the 
fifth and sixth men. 

Tue Proportional Representation League 
has now a member in West Australia, Mrs. 
T. Pethick, who has kindly promised to act 
as our correspondent from that State. She 
says that an electoral Bill now before the 
West Australian Parliament contains some 
Proportional Representation provisions, and 
she will send further particulars when the 
fate of the Bill is known; also that the most 
influential daily newspaper of the State, the 
West Australian, is editorially strongly in 
favor of Proportional Representation, and 
has published much explanatory matter 
about it. Mrs. Pethick is a niece of Miss 
C. H. Spence, the South Australian propor- 
tionalist—who, by the way, celebrated her 
eighty-second birthday last October, and is 
still active. 

Rosert Tyson. 

Toronto, Canada. 
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PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BecuKarp, 
Prepared each month for Tue Arena by the Bureau of Economic and Industrial Research. 


San Francisco Charter Amendment. 

N AMENDMENT to San Francisco’s 

charter ‘was adopted by the people 
November 5th, providing an express grant of 
power to the city to acquire, construct, or com- 
plete, operate, maintain, sell or lease any 
public utility and acquire lands for use in 
connection with a municipal water supply. 

The receipts from any public utility oper- 
ated by the City and County shall be kept in a 
special fund and used as follows: 

(1) For the payment of operating ex- 

nses. 

(2) For repairs and reconstruction. 

(3) For the payment of interest and 
sinking fund and on bonds issued for the 
utility. 

(4) For extensions and improvements. 

(5) For a reserve fund. 

When the reserve fund exceeds one-half of 
the annual cost for operating expenses, the 
excess may be turned into the General Fund. 

One of the main features of the amend- 
ment is the requirement that the books of 
account for any public utility be kept dis- 
tinct from other city accounts, and in such 
manner as to show the true and complete 
financial results of such municipal-ownership 





Municipal Markets in Cleveland. 

Tue city of Cleveland, Ohio, has had a 
municipal market since 1839 and has owned 
its market houses—now four in number—for 
68 years. Receipts come from rentals of 
the various spaces and from fees to the keeper 
of the city scales. Stalls were formerly 
assigned to the highest bidder, but under the 
new municipal code are assigned by the 
Board of Public-Service at rates fixed by 
them. The chief items of expense are 
salaries of officers and employés and the cost 
of lighting and heating the buildings. 

The expense account has been compli- 
plicated by construction work. Expensse 
between 1890 and 1905 range from $1,734 
to $25,980, and receipts from $27,605 to 
$48,635. 


Successful Municipal Ownership. 

SoutH Norwat.k, Connecticut, has found 
its municipal electric plant very satisfactory. 
The plant buys its coal from a local dealer 
at a price only 19 cents above the price at 
the mine, and the dealer assumes all matters 
of storage and worry. This dealer has 
replaced the steam locomotive which he 
formerly used in transferring the coal from 
the barges, by an electric motor paying the 
city 5 cents per 1,000 watts for power. Both 
parties are pleased. 

The city finds that the power it furnishes 
at from 5 to 3 cents, per 1,000 watts is att-act- 
ing @ great many manufactories to the city. 
Many of the new plants are equipped for 
electric power solely. 





Pall River, Massachusetts. 

THE QUESTION has arisen in Fall River a8 
to whether the Board of Aldermen has the 
right to use money that stands as a surplus 
to the account of the Water Department to 
pay general city debts. The City Solicitor 
gives it as his opinion that the money, accord- 
ing to the city charter, can be used only for 
Water Department purposes, and it is prob- 
able that the matter will finally have to be 
settled by the courts. The provisions of the 
original act passed when the water system 
was first put in stated that moneys obtained 
from water rent, after paying for running 
expenses and necessary extensions, should 
be applied to the payment of interest on the 
water bonds, and if there were any moneys 
left they were to be used to pay the original 
cost. Later a sinking fund was provided to 
eventually pay off these debts, and the bonds 
changed by replacing with others to 6énform 
to this later act. 





Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

A TABLE has been presented to the Water 
Commissioners showing the number of gal- 
lons of metered water taken by users in 1904 
under the old rate of 5, 10 and 15 cents per 
thousand gallons and the gallons used by 
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the same takers in 1907 under the new rate 
of 54 cents per thousand gallons. The list 
shows that 141,771,450 gallons had been 
used in 1904, netting the Department 
$9,766.60. The number of gallons used by 
the takers in 1907 was 154,360,560, netting 
the Department $1,893.39 and giving the 
consumers 12,589,450 gallons more water. 
If the same quantity that was used in 1907 
was under the three rates, the Department 
would have gained $3,168.30. 





Morrisville, Vermont. 
Morrisvitie, by the building of a dam, 
has acquired power whereby it can run not 
only its lighting plant but also a power dis- 
tribution plant. 





Syracuse, New York. 

CoNSIDERABLE comment has been made 
on the adverse report of the commission 
appointed to investigate whether the city of 
Syracuse should establish a municipal light- 
ing plant, and the report has been extensively 
quoted by opponents of Municipal-Ownership. 
Attention may be called, therefore, to the 
following statements, contained in the report. 

Col. A. E. Winchester, Superintendent of 
the Electric-Light Plant at South Norwalk, 
Connecticut, which is probably one of the 
most successful municipal plants in the 
country and was described by us a few months 
ago, and who is an enthusiastic municipal- 
ownership man, is said to have advised the 
commission to keep away from municipal- 
ownership so long as Syracuse can obtain 
its present lighting rates from a private cor- 
poration, realizing that municipal-ownership 
may in many cases be inadvisable, and be 
lieving that under the general supervision of 
the Public Utilities Commission, and the 
local supervision obtained under the Ham- 
mond bill, Syracuse interests are well pro- 
tected, and little if anything could be gained 
by actual ownership by the municipality. 

The municipal lighting plants apparently 
giving cheaper public-service than the city 
of Syracuse is now getting are: Ashtabula, 
Columbus, Detroit, Jamestown, Lansing, 
St. Joseph, South Norwalk and Taunton. 
Ashtabula, Jamestown, Lansing, South Nor- 
walk and Taunton are doing not only public 
lighting but private lighting also, and there- 
fore they have the advantage of large produc- 
tion for a general commercial business thus 
lowering the costs below what would be 
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possible if municipal lighting only were done. 

From the foregoing therefore, it appears 
that, of the twelve municipal-ownership 
plants from which reasonably full reports 
were obtained two of them, South Norwalk 
and Norristown, were really supplying street- 
lighting at lower rates than the city of Syra- 
cuse is now getting it for. South Norwalk a 
city of 10,000 population, because of the 
extraordinary ability, faithfulness and en- 
thusiasm of its superintendent Col. A. E. 
Winchester, who has full authority in the 
management of the plant, also because of the 
extra support received from a general com- 
mercial business; Norristown (population 
23,000) chiefly because of the extremely 
low cost of generating electricity by water 
power and the small amount of capital in- 
vested, namely $43,000. 





Galesburg, Illinois. 
GaALEsBURG is to make an investigation to 
find out why the water receipts do not tally 
with the amount of water reported from the 
pumping station. 





Albion, New York. 

AT A RECENT meeting of the taxpayers it 
was voted to appropriate five hundred dollars 
to locate a pure and adequate water supply, 
and to investigate the advisability of estab- 
lishing an up-to-date sewer system for the 
village. There has been much complaint 
against the water furnished by the Water- 
Works Company that is providing the present 
supply, and the analysis made by the State 
Chemist at Albany, H. D. Pease, Director of 
the State Hygienic Laboratory, of the samples 
of water sent to him, have shown it to contain 
a large percentage of disease germs. The 
people agree that a municipal system of 
water-works and sewerage would be a good 
thing for the village nad that a sufficient 
supply of water can be obtained about three 
miles south of the town in the natural basin 
formed south of Benton’s Corners, and which 
is a continuation of the veins from which the 
village of Medina gets its supply. It is 
proposed to establish a plant at Oak Orchard 
Harbor, from which the water will be pumped 
in three divisions to Albion, which has an 
elevation of 521 feet above the level of Lake 
Ontario. 

Louisville, Kentucky. 
Tue Board of Water Commissioners have 
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just discovered half a dozen or more “sub 
water companies” who have been paying 
rent for the ordinary fixtures of a house, and 
by means of pipe extensions to neighboring 
buildings, selling the water at a profit. 


New York, New York. 

A SLIGHTLY different irregularity was found 
in New York, by the discovery by Water 
Registrar M. A. Padden that the Fifth 
avenue Hotel operated a pump connected 
with an unknown service main. The hotel 
pays $2,000 water rental a year and uses 
about $6,000 worth of water. Mr. Padden 
estimated that the service pipe was in use 
47 years and that the sums due to the city 
was $188,000. The city is able to collect, 
however, arrears for only six years. The 
lessees of the hotel did not deny knowledge 
of the pipe but said it had been used without 
their knowing it was illegal. The Charter 
Revision Commission of New York City 
recommended the careful study of present 
municipal utilities with a view to the exten- 
sion of municipal-ownership of public utilities. 





Washington, D. C. 

WasuinetTon has installed twe public 
convenience stations, which are considered 
the best in the country. American cities 
have hitherto neglected the example of Europe 
in this matter. According to an opinion for- 
warded to the Commissioners by J. H. 
Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the District can operate its own electric 
generating plant at the Municipal Building 
without violation of the act of Congress of 
March 4, 1907, making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the government. 
The act referred to provided that the Federal 
and District government cannot install any 
electric heating and lighting apparatus unless 
the same can be purchased and operated 
afterward at a cost less than the electric 
service could be furnished by some private 
corporation. It was not until last June 


when the work of installation of the generating 
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plant at the municipal Building was almost 
completed, that any question was raised. 
The matter was referred to the Treasury 
Department and the Hanley-Casey Company 
of Chicago, Illinois, which was furnishing 
the plant was notified to discontinue the 
work until the question was settled. It was 
determined by the officials of the Treasury 
Department that the work of installation and 
operating can be done cheaper by the Dis- 
trict than by a private corporation. The 
plant is to cost $73,400. This decision also 
affects the McKinley Manual Training School, 
the sewage disposal station, the Bryant street 
pumping station and the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, all of which have their own 
electric generating plants. 





Uncle Sam’s Utilities. 

REcENT press notices have called attention 
to the extension of the functions of the Federal 
government as follows: 

“That the United States Government 
already owns and operates transportation 
lines, whole systems of cable, telegraph and 
telephone communication and even purely 
commercial establishments is a fact quite 
often overlooked in the discussion of the policy 
of Government-ownership of public utilities. 

“The telegraph and cable systems con- 
necting Alaska with the United States and 
binding together the islands of the Philippine 
archipelago aggregate nearly 12,000 miles 
and are owned by the Government, which 
likewise owns and operates a line of five 
passenger steamers between New York and 
Panama and also the railroad on the isthmus. 
In the Philippines are Government slaughter 
houses, cold storage plants and ice works 
competing with privately-owned establish- 
ments, and the Government also owns tene- 
ment houses in Manila and farms in the 
country, which are rented to the occupants. 
There are Government circulating libraries, 
stores and railroad systems in the islands 
while in Porto Rico the Government owns 
the telegraph and telephone lines.” 

Bruno BeckHarD. 
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Maryland Produce Exchange. 
HE Maryland Produce Exchange has 
twenty-five local shipping points along 
the lines of the New York, Philadelphia and 
Norfolk, and the Baltimore, Chesapeake and 
Atlantic railroads. At each of these stations 
is an agent who inspects and brands the grade 
of produce and reports to the head office 
which is at Olney, Maryland, the amounts 
and grades of fruit received. The manager, 
who keeps in constant touch with the markets, 
then directs to what points the fruit shall be 
shipped. The Exchange spends more than 
$10,000 annually in telegrams regarding 
crops, markets and prices. 

The capital stock of the Exchange was 
reported in 1905 at $31,000. This was 
owned by the 2,500 farmers who sell through 
the Exchange. In 1905 a dividend of seven 
per cent. was declared and in 1906 a ten per 
cent dividend. In addition to this a surplus 
was laid by for emergencies. The exchange 
forwards annually thousands of cars of both 
sweet and Irish potatoes in addition to other 
truck and fruit. It is reported as doing an 
annual business of about $2,000,000. 





Minnesota Farmers Organize. 

THE First annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealer’s Association of Minnesota 
was held on the 17th of December in Minne- 
apolis. Delegates were present from the 
various farmers’ elevators in the state, and 
what is hoped will prove to be a permanent 
union was formed between the elevators. 
The beginnings of this movement originated 
in Minneapolis during State Fair Week in 
September, when representatives from among 
the farmers met and decided to call the larger 
convention in the hope that some such organ- 
ization might be formed as already exists in 
Iowa, and which has been able to exert such 
powerful influence in controlling rates, ter- 
minals, insurance rates, and the grading 
and weighing of grain, and has extended 
timely aid to individual elevators in times of 
trouble. 


There are now about 200 codperative 
elevator companies in Minnesota while new 
ones are being organized every week. The 
president of the new organization is Burr D. 
Alton of Ceylon, Minnesota, who is also 
president of a farmers’ telephone company, 
vice-president of the Ceylon Codperative 
Creamery, and treasurer of the Ceylon 
Farmer’s Elevator Company. 





Hartford, South Dakota. 

A FARMER’s elevator company has been 
doing business for five years at Hartford, 
South Dakota, and is in a most thriving con- 
dition. During the last year they handled 
nearly 250,000 bushels of grain, though 
their storage capacity is only 20,000 bushels, 
and they paid out $7,000 in dividends. Inci- 
dentally the company saved the farmers of 
the surrounding country more than $8,000 in 
cash, by forcing prices upward, and com- 
pelling the line elevator people, who have 
two elevators in this city to maintain a higher 
scale of prices, in their endeavor to drive the 
coéperative company out of business, although 
in nearby towns where there is no coépera- 
tive elevator their scale of prices is several 
cents per bushel lower. The elevator com- 
pany also handled 1,500 tons of coal, which 
was sold below monopoly prices. They are 
planning to enlarge the capacity of the ele- 
vator so that it will hold 50,000 bushels, and 
it is predicted that the company will handle 
400,000 bushels of grain in the present year, 
and saveapproximately $30,000 for its patrons. 

Shares in the company, par value of which 
is $25, are now held at $135, and some of 
them are sold at that price. 





Bryce, Lllinois. 

Tue Farmers’ Grain Company of Bryce, 
Illinois, was organized in October with 80 
stockholders, holding 170 shares. The re- 
port for the year showed the total amount of 
grain bought to be 140,700 bushels which 
was sold at a gain of $3,248.15. Coal to the 
amount of $1,904 was sold with a gain of 
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$162. The net gain for the year, after all 
expenses were paid, was $1,449. A dividend 
of 5 per cent. was paid on the stock. 





Des Moines, Iewa. 

Tue Farmers’ Coéperative Produce Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, held their second 
annual stockholder’s meeting on October 8, 
1907. Several hundred enthusiastic mem- 
bers, representing about sixty different locali- 
ties, were present. An increase of 125 per 
cent. over the business of the previous year 
was reported, and a dividend of 10 per 
cent. was declared. 





Stanhope, Iowa. 

Sranuope, Iowa, has a Farmers’ Elevator 
which has been most successfully conducted 
since its organization in 1903. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $9,000, and handles 
between 250,000 and 300,000 bushels of 
grain annually. The elevator has a capacity 
of 40,000 bushels. Last spring $4,000 was 
divided in dividends among the stockholders. 





Alpha, Minnesota. 

THE ANNUAL report of the Farmers’ 
Codperative Society of Alpha, Minnesota, 
shows the total amount of business transacted 
to have been $148,944; expense of transacting 
business $3,896, or about 24 per cent. which 
is exceptionally small. The net gain for the 
year was $2,244, the dividends paid out 
amounted to $550, leaving a surplus on hand 
of $1,620. 





Greene, Iowa. 

A FARMERS’ codperative company which 
was organized in April, 1906, started active 
business in July, 1907, after experiencing 
something more than the ordinary difficulties 
in getting started. The Rock Island Rail- 
road delayed in granting them a site, but 
after a great deal of parleying the farmers 
gained the ground they desired. They bought 
an elevator which had been in operation under 
private control, for which they paid $6,000. 
The company handle grain, coal, feed, and 
flour, and have a membership of 215 farmers. 
The company is incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000, and are known as the Farmers’ 
Incorporated Coéperative Society. They have 
built a flour room in their elevator which wil] 
hold three carloads, and have started a new 
coal house which will soon be completed. 
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Right Relationship League. 

Tue Right-Relationship League has issued 
a call for the Second Annual Convention to 
be held in Minneapolis in January, 1908, on 
the 15th, 16,h and 17th of the month. At 
last year’s convention there were less than 
thirty stores represented by about thirty 
delegates, while this year there will be more 
than sixty stores represented, with probably 
from four to six times as many delegates. 
A program is being prepared covering the 
entire field of codperative distribution, and it 
is expected that prominent codperators will 
be present from various sections of the United 
States and Canada, and possibly qne or more 
from England. 

The League proposes to perfect arrange- 
ments for the consolidated buying of the com- 
panies and stores in the county codperative 
chains, and the establishment of produce 
exchanges for properly disposing of the 
products of the farmer members. 





New Company at Welcome, Mizneseta. 

Mr. H. A. Zerret, the leading merchant 
of Welcome, Martine County, Minnesota, 
after correspondence with the manager of 
the Le Sueur County Coéperative Company, 
determined to turn his business over to the 
people on the plans of the Right-Relationship 
League. He requested the aid of a League 
organizer and Mr. H. W. Davis responded 
to the call, arriving at Welcome, November 
Ist. In just ten days, Mr. Davis had secured 
58 subscribers to the $100 equal shares. 

The organization meeting was held Wednes- 
day, November 13th, Articles of incorpora- 
tion were adopted, the capital stock was fixed 
at $25,000 and the revised by-laws, recom- 
mended by the League, were adopted. 

This community is composed mostly of 
thrifty Germans, who are enthusiastic for 
codéperation and have confidence in each 
other. They maintain that they will double 
this membership in a few weeks. 





Red Wing, Minnesota, Reorganizes. 

Tue Workers’ Codéperative Mercantile 
Company of Red Wing was organized nearly 
four years ago with the excellent feature of 
equal-ownership, but the excellency of this 
feature was nullified by the fact that the 
shares were fixed at only $10 each, whereas 
experience has taught that in these farmers’ 
societies a much larger capital per member 
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is needed. After attempting to run awhile 
on this basis they saw that it was inadequate 
and raised to $15 shares and at a later stock- 
holders meeting this was again increased to 
$25 shares. This was not only found to be 
inadequate but there was an additional 
feature which was a great handicap: namely, 
all members were sold tickets or vouchers 
at a ten per cent. discount which were used by 
them in buying goodsthe same as cash. With 
ineadequate working capital, which allowed 
them to handle groceries only, a commodity 
upon which there is the least margin of 
profit, and the further handicap of a ten 
per cent. discount before the goods were 
sold, the officers and manager and members 
learned that they could not expect to make 
the company a success in the way of large 
growth or any reasonable profits to the 
members. 

In the latter part of July, 1907, W. F. 
Vedder, Vice-President of the League, on his 
way to Minneapolis, stopped off at Red 
Wing and had a talk with the manager of the 
company, Mr. Geo. F. Gross, and some of 
the Directors and explained fully the plans of 
the League, including the County Chain 
Store idea and the concentrated buying of 
the various county companies. As a result 
of this visit a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors was called, and other representa- 
tives of the League were requested to be 
present and explain the whole plan in full. 
This was done and the Board authorized the 
League to go ahead in an attempt to reor- 
ganize the company. 

There were 123 stockholders, and a stock- 
holder’s meeting was called and the motion 
to reorganize on the plans of the League was 
carried by more than a two-thirds majority 
vote of all the members. The method of 
reorganization was to form an entirely new 
company, the old company to sell out to it 
on the same basis as though it was owned 
by a private individual. After four or five 
weeks of good organizing work one hundred 
and twenty-five $100 shares were sold and 
settled for and on November 14th the organi- 
zation was effected under the name of the 
Goodhue County Coéperative Company with 
$30,000 capital stock. The model constitu- 
tion of the Right-Relationship League was 
adopted, and the company promises speedily 
to become one of the largest League companies 
in the state of Minnesota. 
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Harvard OCo-o perative Society. 

AT THE opening of the present school year, 
the Harvard Codéperative Society which is 
one of the first, if not the first of the University 
codperative societies organized, completed 
its twenty-fifth year of active business. Be- 
ginning in unpretentious fashion in 1882 with 
small quarters in one of the College buildings 
it has steadily increased its volume of business 
until during the ” ast fiscal year its total sales 
amounted to $f 00,000 and have given the 
Society the righ: io rank as one of the largest 
mercantile establishments in Cambridge. 
Any member of Harvard University, of 
Radcliffe College, or of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School is entitled to become a partici- 
pating member of the Society and thus to 
obtain an annual dividend on practically all 
purchases made during the year at the Soci- 
ety’s store. This dividend amounted last 
year to eight per cent., and the directors 
expect that this rate will be maintained and 
possibly augmented. During the twenty-five 
years of its existence the Codperative Society 
has returned to its members in dividends 
considerably more than $100,000. In addi- 
tion, as is the history of codperative stores 
wherever they may be organized, the average 
scale of prices has been materially lowered 
in Cambridge. 

Important alterations have been made in 
the Society’s store recently. The second 
story, hitherto occupied by tenants, has been 
remodeled and made to afford commodious 
and well-lighted quarters for the two im- 
portant departments of tailoring and men’s 
furnishings, the latter including hats, shoes, 
and athletic goods. The basement floor has 
been given over to the furniture department 
which in recent years has increased its annual 
volume of business to large proportions. A 
considerable part of the stock carried by this 
department is now made to order for the 
Society. The book and stationary depart- 
ments are on the main floor. The Society 
now occupies four entire floors with over 
1,200 square feet of floor space. The Codp- 
erative Society is conducted solely for the 
benefit of the University constituency. 
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The Princeton Store. 
PRINCETON’S university codperative store, 
started two years ago to supply books, sta- 
tionery, athletic goods, and general mer- 
chandise to students at a discount from trade 
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prices, is being widely patronized by the 
University men and has become highly suc- 
cessful. During the last year its sales have 
increased 31 per cent. over the first year of 
business, receipts from sales from July 1, 
1906 to July 1, 1907, amounting to $52,729. 





Co-operative Banking in The United States. 


One or the fields in which coéperation is 
making considerable headway is that of the 
cojperative banks. These institutions are 
so well managed, so safe, and so profitable 
to their members, that they stand as one of 
the strongest proofs of the value of coépera- 
tion to laboring people. There are now in 
the United States 5,316 codperative savings 
and loan associations, having a membership 
of 1,669,714, a net gain for the year of 87,103. 
The*largest gains in assets were in Ohio, 
$11,353,028; Pennsylvania, $9,587,177; New 
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Jersey, $4,330,808; Massachusetts, $3,832,494 
and Illinois, $3,125,116. The only State 
which has a material loss is California, 
$3,357,933, which can be accounted for by 
the unusual conditions of earthquake and 
fire. The statistics for New York State are: 
Associations 240, members 105,434; assets, 
$35,254,790; increase $1,593,241; increase 
in membership 10,369. 

These organizations occupy a field that 
other money lending institutions do not fill, 
for money is advanced on mortgages for 
homes when the borrower has only a few 
hundred dollars at the outset. The borrower 
can pay off his loan any time, and take a flat 
mortgage elsewhere, but nevertheless the 
building and loan associations have given him 
the chance to buy a home which he would 
probably not have had otherwise. 

Haze. HammMonp ALBERTSON. 


OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


By B. O. Frower. 


I 


ERHAPS the most important literary 
P labor connected with the work of Amer- 
ican men of letters which has been undertaken 
and admirably performed in recent years, is 
The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, edited 
by Albert Henry Smyth. We can conceive 
of few things in the way of books more im- 
portant to our people, and especially to our 
young men, than the presentation in an 
engaging manner of the lives and thought of 
such great statesmen and way-showers of 
democracy as Franklin, Jefferson and Wash- 
ington. These men, who were preéminently 
master builders of the American state and 
who in a very substantial manner gave direc- 
tion and color to the democratic era that was 
inaugurated by our Revolution, have a mes- 
sage of special value for the sons of democ- 
racy to-day, when multitudinous reactionary 
class-interests and anti-republican forces are 


**The ‘ye » - of Benjamin Franklin.’’ Edited 
with a Life and Introduction, by Albert Henry — 
10 volumes. Cloth. Price, $15.00. New York: he 
Macmillan Company. 


subtly at work poisoning the fountains of 
free government and debauching the ideals 
of the people. The influences against which 
Franklin, Jefferson, Washington and _ their 
great co-workers so ably contended, throwing 
with superb self-forgetfulness their lives and 
fortunes into the hazard for the principles of 
democracy, are as active and in some respects 
more insidiously dangerous to-day than in the 
elder period, because they are chiefly within 
the State, whereas in the Revolutionary days 
they were principally far beyond our borders. 

The writings and labors of Franklin and 
Jefferson are especially valuable in that they 
show so clearly the root principles that must 
differentiate popular government from class- 
rule. 

Franklin moved slowly and cautiously. 
He was naturally a man of peace and com- 
promise, but he would not counsel peace when 
it meant servitude or the sacrifice of funda- 
mental and vital principles; and so all the 
bribes and seductive inducements indirectly 
offered him by the wealth and might of 














England failed signally of their purpose. 

Aside from its political significance and 
value, the life of the philosopher-statesman 
is one of the most interesting and heipfully 
suggestive as it is one of the most remarkable 
careers known to history, and in the present 
work as never before the life and thought of 
Franklin have been worthily and authorita- 
tively placed before the people. Seldom in 
our modern days of hasty literary work and 
rapid multiplication of books have the works 
of a writer of an earlier day received anything 
like the painstaking care that has been given 
this new compilation of the great philosopher’s 
writings. We have had a number of attempts 
to present the writings of Franklin since the 
halting and inefficient effort of William Temple 
Franklin over ninety years ago, the most im- 
portant of which was that of Mr. John Bigelow, 
but his fine work was faulty in many respects, 
particularly because he did not have access to 
many of the Franklin manuscripts, and too 
frequently he accepted Dr. Sparks’ rendi- 
tions of the great philosopher’s work; and 
inasmuch as this latter writer felt himself 
called upon to improve upon Franklin by 
changing the phraseology, the work was at 
times untrustworthy. Though Mr. Bigelow’s 
compilation was not published until 1887, 
very many important Franklin documents 
have come to light since then. “In the 
University of Pennsylvania there is a collec- 
tion of more than eight hundred of Franklin’s 
private papers which was brought to light in 
1903.” These had of course never been 
examined by former editors of Franklin’s 
work. In the present compilation there 
appear 385 letters and forty articles from the 
pen of Franklin never previously printed by 
any editor of his work. Accuracy has also 
been a cardinal aim of Mr. Smyth. This 
work contains more than two thousand cor- 
rections of errors that have appeared in 
earlier compilations of Franklin’s writings. 
The following extract from the author’s 
preface will give the reader some idea of the 
exhaustive and painstaking efforts of the 
present editor: 

“The American Philosophical Society is 
the depository of the most valuable portion 
of Franklin’s manuscripts. It is an immense 
collection. The stoutest heart might well be 


appalled by the volume and range of those 
thirteen thousand documents, comprising a 
correspondence carried on in nine languages 
with all the world, and dealing with every 
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theory of philosophy and every scheme of 
politics familiar and unfamiliar in the eigh- 
teenth century. For the first time they have 
now been studied minutely, and every sentence 
subjected to careful examination. 

“TI have pursued the quest after Franklin 
holographs in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, and I believe I have 
examined nearly every document that is 
known to exist in Europe and America. 

“IT have striven to make the present edition 
as complete and as accurate as human in- 
dustry can make it. Every document here 
reprinted has been copied faithfully from the 
original; every point, capital letter, and 
eccentricity of spelling being loyally pre- 
served.” ’ 

Mr. Smyth’s work, in addition to contain- 
ing the fullest and most accurate collection of 
the writings of Franklin extant, also presents 
an exceptionally fine life of the philosopher, 
admirably complementing Franklin’s auto- 
biography, which covers the first half of his 
life. Here also is found a scholarly intro- 
duction in which there is a critical examina- 
tion of the philosophical, political, economic 
and other writings of Franklin, evincing a 
thorough mastery of the subject on the part 
of the author. 

I. 


Romance literature contains few heroes 
whose vicissitudes and amazing rise in life 
will compare with the career of Benjamin 
Franklin. Born into the humble home of a 
soap and candle maker in Boston, on January 
17, 1706, his educational advantages were 
extremely meager. Indeed, less than two 
years of his life were spent within the walls of 
a schoolroom. His father and mother, 
however, were of sturdy stock, and though 
their library was small and composed almost 
wholly of the controversial theological vol- 
umes of which the Dissenters of that period 
were so enamored, the lad was very early 
taught to read, and the very fact that that 
most coveted thing, a scholastic education, 
was denied the youth owing to the poverty of 
the family, whetted the child’s natural appe- 
tite for reading. Jealously he hoarded the 
pennies that occasionally came to him, until 
he was able to purchase a few paper-bound 
books, the first of which was Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and it made a profound 
impression on the child’s mind. Other 
volumes that were at this time literally 
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digested by the boy were Burton’s Historical 
Collections, Plutarch’s Lives, De Foe’s Essay 
on Projects, Dr. Cotton Mather’s Essays to 
do Good, and a volume of Addison’s Spec- 
tator. This latter work was so utilized by 
the boy as to be of inestimable value to him 
in forming a clear and simple style very 
superior to that of most American writers of 
his day. In speaking of the volume of the 
Spectator, Franklin in his autobiography 
says: 

wy bought it, read it over and over, and 
was much delighted with it. I thought the 
writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to 
imitate it. With this in view I took some of 
the papers, and, making short hints of the 
sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a 
few days, and then, without looking at the 
book, try’d to compleat the papers again, by 
expressing each hinted sentiment at length, 
and as fully as it had been expressed before, 
in any suitable words that should come to 
hand. Then I compared my Spectator with 
the original, discovered some of my faults, 
and corrected them.” 

In order to further carry forward his educa- 
tion he engaged in a written debate with a 
boy companion who also had an aptitude for 
learning. Franklin’s father compared his 
son’s writings with his companion’s and 
pointed out to the boy his good and bad 
points. This enabled Benjamin to further 
correct his style and method of reasoning. 

Now all this reading and mental training, 
it must be remembered, was during hours 
which most boys spend idling, in frivolous 
pastimes, or sleeping; for the boy had first 
assisted his father and later was bound out 
to an elder brother, to master the printer’s 
trade. The brother was a hard task-master 
and cuffed and beat his young brother in a 
most cruel manner; yet the trade was very 
congenial and feeling the importance of 
mastering it, Benjamin set to work to learn 
every detail and so far as possible to excel in 
all his work. He soon began to contribute 
to his brother’s journal slipping his contribu- 
tions under the door of the printing office at 
night. The articles, being better than most 
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of the contributed matter, were published 
and added to the popularity of the journal 
while exciting general curiosity in regard to 
their authorship. 

' After reading a work on the subject, 
Franklin became a vegetarian, largely from 
motives of economy. His frugal ‘lunches 
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were eaten in a few moments at noon, and 
the rest of the hour when the brother and the 
rest of the apprentices were enjoying a 
hearty meal, was spent in serious reading. 
Small wonder that such a lad made surprising 
advance in culture or that this boy, whose 
life in the schoolroom had been so limited, 
became at once the broadest-visioned phil- 
osopher of his day, one of the greatest states- 
men of the world and a master builder of 
the first really great democratic state known 
to history. 

In due time the lad became an expert 
printer and an invaluable aid to the brother, 
but the latter lacked the wisdom and fine 
human instincts to treat him with the justice 
and consideration that his work and worth, 
to say nothing of the claims of relationship 
and humanity, demanded; so on one occa- 
sion, after being cruelly beaten by his em- 
ployer, young Franklin ran away from 
Boston and sought work in New York. 
Failing to find any employment, he set out 
for Philadelphia, tramping the greater part 
of the way in a pouring rain. He had sent 
his best clothes by boat, but he had thrust a 
shirt in one pocket and some socks into 
another, the effect of which was probably to 
add to the picturesqueness of the young 
man’s appearance as he trudged along with 
mud, clinging to his wet garments and rain 
dripping from his queer cap. It was thus 
he finally reached Philadelphia. He had 
but one silver dollar and three pence in his 
pocket. Finding a bake-shop he bought 
two loaves of bread. One he placed under 
his arm and the other he hungrily devoured 
as he passed up the street. Small wonder 
that his appearance attracted the attention 
of a bright-eyed, fun-loving girl, who laughed 
uproariously at the absurd and comically 
picturesque youth. Little did this young 
woman, Deborah Read by name, imagine 
that the ungainly young man who she thought 
looked more like a scare-crow than anything 
else, was destined to become her husband 
and to be honored by the greatest educational 
institutions and bodies of the world as a 
master savant, or that in the whirligig of 
hurrying events he was yet to stand before 
many kings, the most prominent and influ- 
ential statesman of his age. 

Franklin soon secured work in Philadel- 
phia and by frugality and temperate living 
was enabled to save some money. He visited 
his father in Boston with a letter of commenda- 
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tion from the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
The latter sought to induce the elder Franklin 
to start the son in a printing house in the 
Quaker City, but the father was not in a 
condition to do this, and he also believed 
that Benjamin was too young to take charge 
of an independent office. Yet it was a source 
of great pleasure to the father to find that the 
youth had won the esteem of prominent 
people in Philadelphia. 

The Governor was however an evil genius 
rather than a help to young Franklin. He 
induced him to go to London, leading him 
to believe that he would give him letters to 
parties who would furnish him the money 
to buy a printing office. Benjamin set sail 
for London, only to find out when he reached 
his destination that the Governor had failed 
to keep his word, and the young man found 
himself practically penniless, three thousand 
miles from home and with no friends or 
acquaintances to lend a helping hand. He 
at once set to work to find employment and 
secured a position as printer. Here all his 
companions were given to beer drinking, 
under the idea that they needed it to give 
them strength. The “water American,” as 
they called the young printer from the West, 
amazed them by his strength. In speaking 
of this Franklin says: 

“T drank only water; the other workmen, 
nearly fifty in number, were great guzzlers 
of beer. On occasions, I carried up and 
down stairs a large form of types in each hand, 
when others carried but one in both hands. 
They wondered to see, from this and several 
instances, that the Water-American, as they 
called me, was stronger than themselves, who 
drank strong beer!” 

He strove to show his companions that the 
beer clouded their brains and did not supply 
anything like the nourishment found in bread. 
In time his example had its helpful effect, as 
he says: 

“From my example, a great part of them 
left their muddling breakfast of beer, and 
bread, and cheese, finding they could with 
me be supply’d from a neighboring house 
with a large porringer of hot water-gruel, 
sprinkled with pepper, crumb’d with bread, 
and a bit of butter in it, for the price of a 
pint of beer, viz, three half-pence. This 
was a more comfortable as well as cheaper 
breakfast, and kept their heads clearer.” 

Franklin was a great believer in pure air 
and healthy exercise. He was an expert 
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swimmer and was engaged by persons of 
means to teach them swimming. In this 
manner he managed to materially increase 
his savings, and so remunerative was his 
return from these lessons that he had almost 
determined to open a school for teaching 
swimming, when he was induced by an 
American then in London to enter his employ 
and return to Philadelphia. This proved 
an important turning point in Franklin’s 
life. He worked faithfully for his employer, 
and there seemed every prospect that the 
future held in store for him the career of a 
successful merchant. He, however, did not 
relinquish his interest .in studies and soon 
after returning to Philadelphia formed a 
literary society that became a great educa- 
tional center in the city of Penn, and proved 
invaluable as an intellectual stimulus to 
Franklin and a few chosen spirits who like 
himself were born investigators and students. 

His sense of moral responsibility and his 
civic spirit now showed signs of steady and 
wholesome development. In his autobi- 
ography, which is extremely frank, he men- 
tions many grave faults and evils committed 
from time to time, but as he advanced in 
life, in so far as lay in his power, he corrected 
these faults. 

Franklin had just passed his twenty-first 
birthday and was making a fine reputation 
as a salseman, when his employer fell ill and 
died. He now found himself out of employ- 
ment and so returned to his printer’s trade, 
securing a position at a good salary from one 
of the leading printers of Philadelphia. 
Later Franklin and another printer, who had 
learned his trade under Franklin’s direction, 
opened an independent office, where, by 
frugality, honesty and untiring industry, a 
fine business was soon established. 

At this time Franklin gave considerable 
attention to ethical problems, coming to the 
conclusion, he tells us, that “truth, sincerity 
and integrity in dealings between man and 
man were of the utmost importance to the 
felicity of life; and I form’d written resolu- 
tions, which still remain in my journal book, 
to practice them ever while I lived.” 

The thirteen virtues which Franklin speci- 
ally concerned himself with were temperance, 
silence, order, resolution, frugality, industry, 
sincerity, justice, moderation, cleanliness, 
tranquility, chastity, and humility. 

In 1729 Franklin bought a paper which 
struggled under the cumbersome title of The 
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Universal Instructor in Art and Science and 
Pennsylvania Gazette. The new proprietor 
retained only the last section of the title, 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, and in a short time 
made the paper a source of financial revenue. 

The political issues of the day and the 
unrest of the hour began to impress Franklin, 
and then as now the money question became 
a living issue. One party called for a large 
increase in the paper currency of the Colony, 
and others stoutly opposed such issue. Frank- 
lin became an ardent inflationist and wrote a 
strong pamphlet on “The Nature and Neces- 
sity of a Paper Currency,” which was pub- 
lished anonymously. In speaking of this, 
his first important political contribution, 
Franklin says: 

“It was well received by the common peo- 
ple in general; but the rich men dislik’d it, for 
it increas’d and strengthen’d the clamor for 
more money, and they happening to have no 
writers among them that were able to answer 
it, their opposition slacken’d, and the point 
was carried by a majority in the House. 
My friends there, who conceiv’d I had been 
of some service, thought fit to reward me by 
employing me in printing the money; a very 
profitable job and a great help to me. This 
was another advantage gain’d by my being 
able to write. 

“The utility of this currency became by 
time and experience so evident as never 
afterwards to be much disputed; so that it 
grew soon to fifty-five thousand pounds, 
and in 1739 to eighty thousand pounds.” 

In September, 1730, Franklin married the 
girl who had made sport of him when he 
entered Philadelphia. His married life ap- 
pears to have been peaceful and happy. 
Though the wife was quite ignorant, she was 
neat, industrious, thoughtful and dutiful. 

In 1731 a movement was inaugurated, 
chiefly through Franklin’s untiring effort, to 
organize a subscription library. The pro- 
ject proved highly successful and the library 
which was established became the mother 
of the “North American Subscription 
Library” and one of the greatest popular 
educational influences of Philadelphia. 

Later, through Franklin’s initiative, a 


’ 


public hall was built for the use of ministers 
who could not get a hearing in the churches. 
Still later he became the master-spirit in 
founding an academy with provision for the 
free education of the children of the poor; 
and still later he took hold of the attempt 
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that a friend had tried to carry forward, to 
establish a free dispensary for the treatment 
of the very poor. Franklin carried the 
movement to a successful issue. These are 
but a few of many great educational and 
philanthropic enterprises that owed their 
success largely if not chiefly to the initiative 
and indefatigable efforts of Franklin. As 
he rose in influence in the community and 
become more and more a leading citizen, his 
counsel was sought by men of all conditions. 
His business prospered greatly. The Poor 
Richard’s Almanack enjoyed great popularity, 
and the wise saws and sayings it contained 
were reprinted on the other side of the Atlantic. 
But! with his increase of fortune Franklin 
maintained his simple standard of living. 
“He looked disapprovingly upon innovations 
of luxury, denied himself and family com- 
forts to which they were well entitled, and 
went clothed from head to foot in garments 
of his wife’s making.” 


Ill. 


In 1753 Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
one of the two deputy post-masters of the 
American Colonies, and with this appoint- 
ment his political life may be said to have 
commenced in an active and responsible - 
manner. Under his masterly direction the 
post-office department became for the first 
time self-sustaining and later a source of 
handsome annual revenue. 

In 1751 Franklin was elected as a member 
from Philadelphia to the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, and from thence on he was 
returned regularly for a number of years. 
During this period he served on over one 
hundred committees. and commissions. In 
all cases where delicate or difficult work 
confronted the law-makers, Franklin was 
confidently turned to as a safe and competent 
guide, and in times of public peril and danger 
he acted with superb courage and _ self- 
sacrifice. One or two instances will illus- 
trate this fact. 

When Braddock was ready to move his 
forces no supply wagons were available. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania, acting for 
the proprietary interests, refused to allow 
any taxes to be levied on the proprietary 
estate, and the Assembly refused to levy 
taxes unless the proprietors bore a share of 
the same. Meanwhile the French and In- 
dians were placing the western frontiers in 





























fearful jeopardy and even menacing Eng- 
land’s prestige. Franklin became personally 
responsible for the payment for horses, 
wagons and provisions and advanced from 
his own funds about thirteen thousand 
pounds, while he pledged his entire fortune 
for additional necessary wagons and horses. 
Thus it was possible for the army to proceed. 

At one time, after some Indian outrages, 
certain Scotch-Irish religious fanatics in the 
western part of the Colony, who probably 
had read some of Cotton Mather’s unfor- 
tunate pamphlets, came to the conclusion 
that all Indians were children of the devil, 
and forthwith started out to scalp all the 
peaceable Moravian Indians they could find. 
Men, women and children fell victims to these 
religious fanatics. One hundred and forty 
terror-stricken Moravian red men fled to 
Philadelphia for refuge, but the fanatics 
marched on the city armed with rifles and 
hatchets, declaring that they would scalp 
every Moravian Indian in town. “When 
they approached Germantown, the governor, 
John Penn, in a panic of fear, fled for protec- 
tion to the house of Dr. Franklin. He 
requested Franklin to form an association 
for the defense of the city. One thousand 
citizens took arms at Franklin’s suggestion.” 
A committee headed by Franklin rode out 
to where the fanatics were encamped and 
convinced them that they had best disband 
and return peaceably to their homes. But 
strange to say, the Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians denounced Franklin and openly in 
their pulpits justified the fiendish atrocities 
of the religious fanatics in massacreing the 
Christian Indians. 

For many years Franklin, in spite of his 
exacting public duties and the supervision 
of his prosperous printing establishment, 
had devoted much time to physical science 
and philosophical problems relating to various 
phenomena, and from 1747 his experiments 
in electricity had attracted in increasing 
degree the attention of the leading scientists 
of the Old World, until he had come to be 
regarded by many as the greatest living 
authority on electricity. 


IV. 


In 1757 he went to London as agent for 
the Legislature in the conflict with the tyran- 
nical proprietors of the estates. “For twenty- 
seven years,” says Mr. Smyth, “he had lived 
happily with his wife and little family in 
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Philadelphia; the next twenty-eight years, 
with the exception of two brief visits to 
America, were destined to be spent in Europe.” 

On arriving in Europe, Franklin was 
received with distinguished honor by the 
leading scientists of Great Britain. “Men 
of science hastened to make acquaintance 
with the philosopher whose name was men- 
tioned with respect in every part of Europe.” 
He had already been elected to the Royal 
Society. In February, 1759, the University 
of St. Andrews conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and three years 
later the University of Oxford conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
He was elected a member of almost every 
great scientific body of continental Europe 
and his fame as a scientist steadily grew as 
the stress and strain in the political world 
more and more engrossed his attention. 
Never before, and probably never since, has 
an American man of science received such 
honor from scientific bodies, great thinkers 
and educational institutions as were showered 
on Benjamin Franklin. Yet amid all the 
honor and applause, as in the most trying 
hours of his life, he maintained the tranquil, 
unostentatious and humble attitude of one 
great enough to know how little, relatively 
speaking, the wisest man knows. 

In 1764 Franklin, who had been sent to 
England primarily to be the representative 
of the colonists of Pennsylvania in the con- 
flict with the proprietary chiefs, found it 
necessary to give his first consideration of 
the Stamp Act. He exerted all the powers 
at his command to prevent the passage of 
the odious measure, but after it became a 
law he counseled peaceable acquiescence in 
the measure until such time as it would be 
possible to secure its repeal. This attitude 
rendered him very unpopular in America 
for a brief season, but when it was found that 
he had ceaselessly labored for its repeal with 
very great success, the tide of sentiment veered 
toward him again. America’s splendid cour- 
age in opposing the Stamp Act, and the refusal 
of the Colonies to longer buy English stamped 
goods struck terror to the hearts of the British 
manufacturers. A strong sentiment arose in 
England favorable to repeal of the objection- 
able measure. Franklin was summoned be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons to 
answer questions and present the side of 
America. Mr. Smyth in noticing this famous 
mecting says: 
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“The ‘Examination of Dr. Franklin before 
the Hcuse of Commons’ is historically famous 
and valuable. Searching questions intended 
to embarass him were asked by the most 
astute men of affairs in England. His 
answers were so informing and illuminating, 
so indicative of extraordinary eminence of 
mind and character that Edmund Burke 
compared the scene to that of a schoolmaster 
being catechised by his pupils. 


“Eight days after the Examination closed, 
or on the 2lst of February, a Repealing Bill 
was introduced into Parliament which suc- 
cessfully passed both Houses and received 
the royal assent on the eighth of March. 
The news was received in America with 
uproarious and extravagant joy. The Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and the gentlemen of the city drank 
the health of ‘our worthy and faithful agent, 
Dr. Franklin.” The chief feature of the 
procession in honor of the event was a barge 
forty feet in length, named Franklin, from 
which salutes were fired. At the annual 
election in October opposition was silenced 
and Franklin was renominated agent, as 
Cadwallader Evans wrote to him, ‘without 
any dirt being thrown at you;—indeed it is 
so notorious that you exerted all your abilities 
in favor of the Colonies that none now are 
so hardy as to insinuate the contrary.’”’ 

Franklin’s services to America in Great 
Britain were of inestimable value. He was 
sleepless in his endeavor. Sometimes his 
energies were devoted to presenting the 
Colonies’ case in the British press; sometimes 
pamphlets were written and freely distributed ; 
again he strove to supply all friends of the 
Colonies who were in public life, especially 
the Liberal statesmen, with the most cogent 
and unanswerable arguments advanced from 
every conceivable vantage-ground; at other 
times he was laboring with the King’s min- 
isters, and next we find him counseling 
loyalty to the throne. 

Franklin was naturally a man of peace, 
but he was more than this. He possessed 
great foresight. He knew the Colonists 
were in no position then to oppose England 
in open warfare, and he hoped that a Liberal 
ministry would come into power that would 
allay all friction and unite their energies in a 
labor for making all English-speaking lands 
one federation of free peoples. The hour 
was at hand, however, when he was to be 
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rudely awakened to the fact that the American 
Colonies must choose between submitting to 
Great Britain’s arrogant claim and fighting 
for their rights; and when that hour of choice 
came the great statesman became one of the 
mightiest pillars of the people’s hope through- 
out the darkest days ere the latest born child 
of progress was able to beat back the Mistress 
of the Seas and give to the world a great new 
hope,—the ideal of a free and just govern- 
ment based on popular rights. 

In 1772 there fell into Franklin’s hands 
létters written by Governor Hutchinson and 
Secretary Oliver, in which they urged the 
British government to quarter English soldiers 
in Boston. These letters Franklin sent to a 
friend in Boston, with the express stipulation 
that they should not be copied or put into 
print, but they might be read to prominent 
persons. They were read far and near, and 
finally they were copied and engrossed in a 
pamphlet. Not long thereafter they reached 
England in the said pamphlet. At almost the 
same time Massachusetts petitioned for the 
recall of Hutchinson. Suddenly Franklin 
was summoned by the Clerk of the Council 
to meet the Committee of the Lords for Plan- 
tation Affairs. There were some adjourn- 
ments and delays, but finally, on the twenty- 
ninth of January, 1774, thirty-five members 
of the Privy Council assembled. Among 
the number were Lord North and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Franklin appeared 
in a full dress suit of spotted Manchester 
velvet, and during the entire proceedings 
stood silently and with unchanged counte- 
nance,—a marvelous feat considering the 
fact that the representative for Governor 
Hutchinson, Mr. Wedderburn, made upon 
Franklin one of the most indecently abusive 
and vulgar attacks ever uttered before an 
assemblage of English nobles, and his ribald 
invectives and gross sallies, which were 
considered unfit for print, elicited the up- 
roarious applause of most of the noble com- 
mitteemen present. Burke and Dr. Priestly, 
who were present, were both strongly in 
sympathy with Dr. Franklin, and in leaving 
the scene of attack the great American phil- 
osopher silently pressed Dr. Priestly’s hand 
in a way that indicated how keenly he felt 
the abusive treatment, but his countenance 
showed no sign of the storm that raged within. 
The next day Dr. Franklin breakfasted with 
Dr. Priestly and during the conversation he 
remarked on the fortifying power of a good 
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conscience, saying, as reported by Priestly: 

“For that, if he had not considered the 
thing for which he had been so much insulted, 
as one of the best actions of his life, and what 
he should certainly do again in the same 
circumstances, he could not have supported 
it.” 

Horace Walpole later penned an epigram 
on Wedderburn and Franklin that became 
very popular. It ran as follows: 


“* Sarcastic Sawney, swol ’n with spite and prate 
On silent Franklin poured his venal hate. 

The calm philosopher, without reply, 

Withdrew, and gave his country liberty.” 


The action of Franklin in regard to the 
letters and the abusive attacks he received 
from the press and the Royalist party con- 
verted him, observes Mr. Smyth, “into a 
stubborn opponent of the British government, 
and changed the American sentiment toward 
him from lukewarm admiration into inflamed 
respect, enthusiasm and affection. 

“It was the one cherished hatred of his life, 
and how deep the poisoned shaft had sunk 
into his soul we may perhaps infer from the 
well-authenticated story that four years later, 
when the treaty of alliance with France was 
signed, Franklin dressed himself for that day’s 
historic achievement in the same Manchester 
cloak of velvet which he last wore when he 
stood under the pitiless storm of Wedder- 
burn’s vituperation.” 


Vv. 


On the 20th of March, 1775, Dr. Franklin 
sailed for Philadelphia. He reached home 
in time to take active part in the Continental 
Congress that framed the Declaration of 
Independence. From the hour of his arrival 
he was one of the most trusted leaders and 
upon his shoulders was placed an almost 
incredible amount of work. He was made 
Postmaster-General. He also served “with 
zeal and energy on ten committees,” all of 
which had weighty matters to decide and 
arrange for. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was drafted by Thomas Jefferson, 
assisted by Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
Robert R. Livingstone and Roger Sherman. 

“Tt is well known that when John Hancock 
said, as they were about to sign the document, 
‘We must be unanimous; we must all hang 
together,’ Franklin replied, ‘We must indeed 
all hang together, or, most assuredly, we shall 
all hang separately.’” 
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On July 8th, Dr. Franklin was chosen 
President of the Constitutional Convention. 
In December, 1776, Congress selected him 
to go to France to labor with the French 
government in behalf of a treaty with the 
Colonies. Franklin was now more than 
seventy years of age and in anything but 
robust health, yet he was never the man to 
flinch or turn his back on the face of duty. 
When it was announced that Franklin had 
been chosen to go to France, the aged patriot 
turned to his friend, Dr. Rush, saying: 

“T am old and good for nothing; but, as 
the store-keepers say of their remnants of 
cloth, ‘I am but a fag end, and you may 
have me for what you please.’” 

“His last act at home, before departing 
upon a journey from which it was probable 
he would never return, was to lend Congress 
between three and four thousand pounds.” 


af Benjamin Franklin. 


vi. 


The spectacle of this old man, more than 
seventy, ill with gout and other maladies, 
bravely putting aside all thought of personal 
comfort and embarking on an American 
privateer, knowing full well that he was liable 
to be made a prisoner by the British whose 
pewerful vessels were scouring the seas, 
must ever be inspiring to noble-minded youths. 

After a rough passage of thirty days, 
Franklin arrived in France so weakened from 
the voyage that he was scarcely able to stand. 
By easy stages he traveled to Paris. His 
advent struck something akin to terror to the 
hearts of several of the British statesmen 
connected with the Ministry. They knew 
the power of the man; they knew that the 
youth who had not enjoyed two years’ school- 
ing in his life had received degrees from the 
leading colleges and universities of the Old 
World and the New; that he had been elected 
a member of the leading scientific bodies of 
Europe; that he had brought the lightning 
down from the clouds and had become the 
foremost living authority on electricity; that 
no scientist of the time stood higher in the 
esteem of the learned; that he was not only 
a broad-visioned and deeply philosophical 
thinker, but also peerless among the authors 
of wise and telling phrases and homely truths; 
that he was a master of the art of conversa- 
tion and a man of matchless natural wit; 
that as a statesman few persons could surpass 
him in pleading a cause or presenting a sub- 
ject so persuasively as to bring his auditors 
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to see as he saw or wished them to see. More- 
over, they knew there were few eminent men 
in France more popular than this most 
venerated philosopher of the age, and France 
was the hereditary foe of England. Well, 
indeed, might they fear the power of Frank- 
lin. Of the reception of the statesman- 
philosopher in France Mr. Smyth observes: 

“Everywhere Franklin was received with 
abundant cordiality, respect and affection for 
which history furnishes scarcely a parallel. 
Every word he uttered was caught and 
pondered, and remembered; every action 
was studied and imitated. In him was the 
promise of better days and the augury of a 
more fortunate social order.” 

Franklin soon convinced the court of France 
that it was wise to help the Colonies, and 
though the government was not ready to 
take an open stand, large sums of money 
were secretly advanced, while Franklin was 
left to free foster in the already excited youths 
of France an enthusiasm for the struggling 
Colonies that led to much material aid being 
given, other than that advanced by the 
government. In vain did the British seek 
to checkmate the astute American. Step 
by step he advanced, accepting all he could 
get and at every opportunity sowing seeds 
that were bound to germinate in new harvests 
for America. 

Meanwhile his popularity grew in France. 
All classes of people vied in honoring the 
great savant, statesman and embodiment 
of the new democratic ideal,—the apostle 
of the cause of free man. 

But it must not be supposed that Franklin’s 
task was an easy one. On the contrary, 
seldom has a man labored against greater 
odds or had so much to discourage him. 
The long, long night was settling down. 
The world could not believe that the Mistress 
of the Seas and one of the greatest powers of 
earth could be defeated by thirteen little 
struggling colonies. In speaking of this 
night of stress, strain, sleepless vigilance and 
incessant work, Mr. Smyth well observes: 

““Now began nine years of toil incredible, 
of heart-breaking disappointments, worries 
innumerable, through all which Franklin 
moved patiently, tranquilly, deliberately, 
emerging triumphantly at last to throw 
himself into the arms of the Duc de Roche- 
foucauld, after signing the treaty of Peace, 
exclaiming, ‘My friend, could I have hoped, 
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at my age, to enjoy such a happiness ? 


The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin. 


His essential greatness was never seen to 
better advantage than during this period 
when neither the applause of the people nor 
the perplexing and discouraging events moved 
him from the even tenor of the path he had 
marked out as needful for the salvation of his 
country. 

“The enthusiasm,” says Mr. Smyth, “for 
le grande Franklin became a passion, became 
idolatry. He bore it all with composure; 
his serenity was undisturbed by flattery, his 
confidence undaunted by disaster. He re- 
ceived tidings of misfortune with a smile and 
a jest. ‘Howe has taken Philadelphia,’ 
mourned Paris. ‘No,’ said Franklin, ‘Phila- 
delphia has taken Howe.’ His cheer and 
confidence became the encouragement and 
the inspiration of France. When rumors of 
disaster circulated in the ports of France, 
the Frenchmen who came to condole with 
Pere Franklin found the patriarch philo- 
sophically calm and confident. To all such 
reports he replied, ‘¢a ira, ¢a ira’—‘it will 
go on!” 

When the news reached France of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, “Paris rejoiced as though 
the victory had been won by French troops 
over the enemies of France. There was 
tumultuous and tremendous joy,” and this . 
was followed by the treaty of alliance. 

This, however, did not mean the end of 
Franklin’s troubles. From thence on until 
the final victory, he was under a constant 
strain that would have proved far too much 
for most men in the flower of manhood’s 
prime. But steadfast in his faith in the 
triumph of the people, he never faltered a 
moment or attempted to shirk any duty or 
work, however unpleasant, and at length, 
after peace was settled, the grand old man 
returned to his native land. His health had 
been very critical and it seemed doubtful 
whether he could survive the voyage, but he 
bore the trip better than his friends dared 
to hope. Immediately on his return he was 
chosen President of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The Assembly welcomed him 
in an enthusiastic address. For three years 
he served the people, and then his failing 
health compelled him to retire from public 
life. On the seventeenth of April, 1790, he 
passed from this life. 

“At the head of the funeral procession 
walked the clergy of Philadelphia. Next 
came the chief members of the state govern- 
ment and the members of the Legislature, 
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the Judges of the courts, members of the bar, 
the Mayor and the Councils of the city, the 
printers and their apprentices, The American 
Philosophical Society, and the College of 
Physicians, and many trade and benevolent 
societies.” 

France mourned his death almost as much 
as America, and everywhere men of science 
and broad-minded thinkers recognized that 
one of the greatest scientists, statesmen and 
patriots had passed from view. 

The life and thought of this simple, unos- 
tentatious and truly great man, and his lofty 
patriotism and fidelity to the trust imposed 
upon him, should be an inspiration to our 
young men and women of to-day. The 
nation he served so whole-heartedly and 
nobly now calls as perhaps at no other period 
for consecrated service to the fundamental 
principles of a democratic republic,—to the 
ideal of justice, freedom and fraternity. 
Forces inimical to a democratic republic are 
actively at work to-day corrupting public 
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servants and the political ideals of the nation 
and seeking by special privilege and monopoly 
rights to undermine and destroy a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 
It is of paramount importance that the young 
men and women of America shall yield their 
splendid power and devotion to the same 
mora] idealism that guided Franklin, Jefferson 
and Washington, and beat back these sinister 
forces of materialism and reaction. In the 
presence of the life of Franklin let each lover 
of free government resolve to consecrate 
life’s best efforts to the cause of genuine 
democracy, remembering Victor Hugo’s in- 
junction: 

“Let us consecrate ourselves. Let us 
devote ourselves to the good, to the true, to 
the just. . . . Great is he who consecrates 
himself! Even when overcome, he remains 
serene, and his misfortune is happiness.” 


B. O. FLower. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY.* 


The Infinite Affection. By Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland. Cloth. Pp. 174. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 


HIS work, by one of the most brilliant 
and deeply thoughtful of the younger 
ministers of the Congregational church, merits 
wide circulation. It is instinct with lofty spir- 
ituality and the living faith that makes religion 
most vital to those who thus believe. The 
author is a very strong believer in the trini- 
tarian view, yet he is in sympathy with the 
newer and broader religious thought enter- 
tained by the scholars of the New Theology 
movement. He is not afraid to think and is 
not content in the presence of newly-discovered 
truth to adopt the ostrich policy. He recog- 
nizes what so many great scholars have of late 
been forced to accept: that the historical and 
interior evidence does not permit the holding of 
the old theories that the church long enter- 
tained in regard to the birth of Christ. He 
accepts them as poetical and legendary, yet he 
holds firmly to the belief in the Divine Sonship 
*Books intended for review in Toe ARENA should be 
dressed 


ad to B. O. Flower, Editorial Department, Tue 
Arena, Boston, Mass. 


of Christ Jesus. He is less radical in his posi- 
tion than Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, or even than the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, the brilliant pastor of the 
City Temple of London and the leader of the 
New Theology movement of England; yet his 
stand is far in advance of that of many Ortho- 
dox clergymen of the New World. 

The work contains seven chapters in which 
are discussed “ Religion and Theology,” “The 
Nature of God,” “The Place of Man in the 
Universe,” “The Moral Opportunity of Man,” 
“The Person of Christ,” “The Sovereignty of 
Christ” and “The Spirit of God.” 

One of the most deeply interesting of the 
chapters deals with man’s place in the universe. 
The author holds that God in creating man a 
free agent, abrogated as it were His power to 
influence man in relation to the moral order. 
“We are,” he declares, “all come to feel pro- 
foundly to-day that man is the ultimate archi- 
tect of his character; the hewer of his own 
statue; the arbiter of his destiny. He is not 
mere mobile clay in the hands of the Divine 
Potter; he is morally self-determining. It is 
the final verdict of observation, thought and 
conscience, that man has, at least to a large 
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extent, his own moral way. To him has been 
entrusted the power to determine whether he 
shall do right or wrong. While this truth has 
its limitations and modifications, we, in our 
consciences, profoundly feel that we are 
responsible for our own moral volitions and 
actions. 

“The truth, however, is larger than this: 
man is not only self-determining, but, in a 
large measure, he determines and directs the 
universal moral order. He can, and may, 
withstand God, defy him and temporarily 
defeat his purposes and plans. 


“It is a wonderful thought, the thought of 
this power, this moral ability which God him- 
self has given us, to interfere, to prevent and 
stay the hand of God, and to obstruct the moral 
order of the universe.” 

In the chapter on “The Moral Opportunity 
of Man” the author makes the following sug- 
gestive observations: 

“While this is to be a universe of love, men 
mingle in it both love and hatred. While it 
should be a universe of truth, men have 
brought into it both truth and falsehood. 
These individual personalities of ours work 
together both to aid and to hinder the coming 
of the kingdom of God. The eternal Being is 
not seeking to be a sovereign with force so 
much as he is to be a Father in love. There is 
no such thing as isolated individual responsibil- 
ity. Every man must bear his share of the 
weight of the moral order of the universe. 
That power is to hinder or further the coming 
of the kingdom. 


“The immanence of God is the incarnation 
in man. The darkness of our human life has 
been dispelled by light from heaven in the souls 
of good and holy men and women. The mes- 
sage from the Father’s heart has come through 
human lips, as the Father’s love revealed itself 
in human lives. 


“*Man’s place in the universe is to bring to 
pass the will and ideal of God, to bring to pass 
the infinite intention. 

“This moral opportunity of man is eternal. 


“***T is the divinity that stirs within us: 
’T is heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man.’ 


“Our true faith in the heaven that is to be 
comes only as that heaven sheds its glow upon 
the life that is. Our immortality is now, a 
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growing of the spirit-life within, the deepening 
of our love, the softening of our hearts with 
sympathy and tenderness, the sanctifying of 
our lives. Thus shall we put on immortality, 
thus shall our corruptible put on its incorrup- 
tion, and thus, as Jesus by his life brought 
immortality to light, we must do by following 
in his way. Such hopes and aspirations are 
the foregleams of eternity. There is but one 
life, and we live it now.” 

The chapter dealing with “The Person of 
Christ” is particularly rich in food for reflec- 
tion. Here is Mr. Macfarland’s description of 
the Great Nazarene: 

“When we have come to analyze his mind 
and character we are moved by its greatness. 
He is original in thought, profound in his intel- 
lectual grasp of moral truth. His courage is 
superb. He dares to mingle with despised 
publicans despite the disproving nod of relig- 
ious aristocracy. He stands before Pilate and 
Herod and the high priest in indifferent calm- 
ness. In righteous wrath he clears the dese- 
crated temple. In the face of certain death he 
rebukes the expediency of his disciples, and 
calmly says, ‘I go up to Jerusalem.’ He is as 
tender and compassionate and sympathetic as 
a mother. He is perfect in self-sacrifice, 
patient and humble. In all this he is thor- 
oughly human. - 

“T think that in frankness it should be said 
that other men may have been just as original 
in other realms as Jesus in his. Doubtless 
other men have had as large an intellectual 
reach. Others have shown equal courage. 
His self-sacrifice cannot be said to be alto- 
gether unique. Other men have died for their 
fellows. The world may have known men of 
his patience and humility. 

“Taking Jesus as a man, then, what is his 
peculiar significance? Every other character 
upon the pages of saintly biography has been 
one-sided. Does it exhibit great intellectual 
acumen? It lacks patience or humility. Has 
he superb courage? He is wanting in tender- 
ness. Is he bold? He is not humble. Is he 
tender and self-sacrificing? He is not courag- 
eous. Does he portray patience? He has too 
little force of character. Take every character 
you know and it will bear these marks of con- 
trasted strength and weakness. That is why 
we all have our different heroes among the 
great and saintly souls of biography. 

“That which impresses us most strongly in 
Jesus is his complete blending of contrasted 
virtues. He is as unflinching in his boldness 
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as he is tender in his compassion. His mar- 
velous force of moral and intellectual insight is 
equaled by his consummate modesty. He is 
almost solitary in his self-sacrifice, yet never 
abject or deficient in spirit. He is eager and 
courageous, but just as patient as he is glowing 
in enthusiasm. While tender, sympathetic 
and compassionate to sinners, he is never want- 
ing in the fire of moral indignation. In his 
humility he never loses self-respect. Jesus, 
the man, is the superb, the perfect ideal of man- 
hood because of this perfect blending of all the 
elements within the range of character. When 
we see this perfect manhood of Jesus we say, 
Whatever else we surrender, it must never be 
the real humanity of our Lord. It is an 
impulse and an inspiration to know that he 
bore this character and that he attained it as we 
must attain. It exalts humanity’s moral ideal 
and tells us something of what we may become 
when we ‘see him as he is.’” 

In this chapter the author presents in the 
form of a discussion between a Teacher and a 
Seeker the contrasting views of the old con- 
cepts and the New Theology in regard to the 
miraculous conception and other things in the 
Gospels not accepted in a literal sense by the 
New Theologians. In this discussion, after 
the Teacher has dwelt upon the miraculous 
birth as narrated by Matthew and Luke, the 
Seeker is represented as replying: 

“T accept the main historical part of the Gos- 
pels. But the scholars tell us that we must 
discriminate between the actual historicity of 
the main body of the Gospels and the legends 
which grew up around this unique man. 
These scholars tell us that these prefaces to 
these two Gospels evidently did not belong to 
the original narratives. They were added asa 
sort of introduction later on. They are highly 
poetical in character. In fact, they are just 
such legends as grew up about St. Francis of 
Assisi; such as have always clustered about the 
memory of every striking personality. Furth- 
ermore, they are contradicted by the main body 
of the narrative. One of the genealogies 
explicitly declares Jesus to be of the line of 
Joseph. In fact, the earliest manuscript of the 
Gospels, the Sinaitic Palimpsest, recently dis- 
covered, explicitly declares that ‘Joseph begat 
Jesus.’ Everywhere throughout the historical 
parts of these Gospels Jesus is assumed to be 
the natural son of Joseph. Indeed, these 
stories bear every mark of legend; they are 
highly idealized, poetic. You remember that 
one time in the early Church a council came 
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together to separate what they called the apoc- 
ryphal stories from the authentic narratives. 
Well, undoubtedly, these legends ought to have 
been set aside with all the others which, being 
of like character, were discarded. The fact is, 
on the testimony of Christian scholarship 
itself, on the evidence of the Gospels them- 
selves, I cannot accept these as historical.” 

y This volume is a valuable addition to the 
rapidly-growing literature which promises a 
genuine religious renaissance,—a literature 
rich in spirituality and that faith that dares to 
fearlessly search for the truth, knowing that the 
truth is divine, wherever found. 


Paul Anthony, Christian. By Hiram W. 
Hayes. Cloth. Pp. 416. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: The Reid Publishing Company. 


We conress that we commenced to read 
this novel with serious misgivings, anticipating 
that, like most religious fiction and novels 
which are before all else purpose romances, the 
message which the author desired to convey 
would so engross his thought that the charac- 
ters would be merely puppets whose stilted dia- 
logue would prove tiresome to those not per- 
sonally interested in the message which the 
author presented. A few pages, however, 
were sufficient to show that Mr. Hayes is not 
only a writer of ability, employing excellent 
English and possessing a smooth and pleasing 
style, but also that he exhibits the rare power of 
the true novelist. He makes his characters 
living men and women whose words, acts and 
lives are so naturally and faithfully portrayed 
that one feels he is listening to a veritable nar- 
ration of interesting happenings transpiring in 
Burmah, in which the leading characters are 
Americans, English and East Indians. There 
is nothing stilted or wooden in the novel, 
though some of the cures described will 
impress persons ignorant of the work being 
performed by Christian Science as more like 
Arabian Night episodes than possible happen- 
ings. Yet the author in his preface assures the 
reader that the great majority of the cases of 
healing chronicled have counterparts which 
have come under his personal observation, and 
his testimony will be borne out by equally posi- 
tive assurances from hundreds of men and 
women who are as conscientious as they are 
scholarly and who speak from actual experi- 
ence and observation. And the testimony of 
such persons as W. D. McCrackan, Professor 
Joel Mosley, Ph.D., J. B. Willis, A.M., 
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Charles Klein, the eminent playwright; Judge 
John D. Works, formerly of the Supreme 
Bench of California, and scores upon scores of 
other thinkers equally competent to judge of 
evidence and who are critical, conscientious 
and eminently intelligent, is in the nature of the 
case worth far more than the opinions of hun- 
dreds of persons who have never made exten- 
sive personal investigations and who have 
never studied Christian Science to such a 
degree as to enable them to speak intelligently 
as to its teachings. 

This novel is a fascinating story whose scenes 
are laid in Burmah. The leading characters 
are Paul Anthony, a civil engineer who is also a 
Christian Scientist; Prince Sindhu, a ruler 
under British suzerainty of a northern province 
of Burmah; his sister, the Princess Sofia; the 
father of the Prince and the Princess; a Mr. 
Lombard, a prominent Jewish capitalist who 
with other persons is interested in developing 
the oil fields of Burmah; Elder Meredith, a 
conservative and very narrow-minded ortho- 
dox missionary; Elizabeth Raymond, a beau- 
tiful American girl, who is also a missionary; 
Major O’Keefe, an English surgeon, and his 
daughter Nora; Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, mis- 
sionaries; Captain Ormonde, an English sol- 
dier; and several] other persons, mostly natives. 

Mr. Anthony strives to live the Christ life 
and to reflect the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount on the one hand, while faithfully 
endeavoring to obey the solemn injunction to 
prove his faith by his works and to heal the 
sick and transform the thought of sinners,—in 
a word, to bring the thought-world of all with 
whom he comes in contact into rapport with 
the divine, harmonious mind of God, whose 
nature is best expressed in the words, Love, 
Life and Truth. In his effort to obey the 
teachings of the Great Nazarene and at all 
times to reflect the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus, the young American arouses the antag- 
onism of the head of the missionary group and 
that of the army surgeon, while winning by his 
life and the demonstrations that follow his 
efforts to reveal the divine character of man, 
one by one, most of the other characters of the 
story, including the prince, princess and their 
father, who was a Buddhist, and the erstwhile 
rigid Hebrew, Lombard. This is done by the 
life lived, the teaching of the Gospel as the dis- 
ciples of Christian Science understand the 
Bible, and by the works which Jesus declared 
should be the sign that should prove that those 
who claimed to be his disciples were in deed 
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and truth his followers. There is from almost 
the opening chapter a series of deeply interest- 
ing and often highly dramatic and exciting 
happenings, including an insurrection, an 
abduction and several notable instances of 
Christian healing, together with a conspiracy 
on the part of the elder Meredith and Surgeon 
O’Keefe to discredit Paul Anthony and have 
him driven from the land. These things being 
told in flowing English with a skilled pen, 
together with the love interest that is quite 
strong in the romance, make a story that will 
appeal to those who enjoy good fiction, 
whether or not they are especially interested in 
Christian Science, provided their prejudices 
against that taith are not so great as to render 
them incapable of giving the new teaching a 
fair and impartial hearing; for without obtrud- 
ing the teaching in any uninteresting or didac- 
tic manner, Mr. Hayes has succeeded in an 
eminent degree in presenting very clearly the 
heart of the religious and ethical teachings of 
Christian Science and the theory on which the 
Christian Scientists cure disease. Indeed, to 
those just and fair enough to themselves to wish 
to get a clear view of precisely what Christian 
Science teaches in regard to man’s relation to 
God, to his fellowmen, the problems of sin and | 
sickness and how they are destroyed, and the 
ideal of life, this work, it seems to us, will prove ~ 
a particularly valuable volume. It is a book 
that Christian Scientists would do well to circu- 
late very widely, and it is a deeply interesting 
romance that is very pure and uplifting in its 
influence and atmosphere,—a good book that 
merits wide reading. 

The Scarlet Shadow. By Walter Hurt. 
Being a romance dealing largely with the 
facts connected with the great Colorado con- 
spiracy. Cloth. Pp. 420. Price, $1.50. 
Girard, Kansas: The Appeal to Reason. 


Tuts book is written in the bright, crisp 
style of the modern alert newspaper man. It 
contains many strong and some very brilliant 
passages. It is highly dramatic and often 
grimly tragic, as would necessarily be the case 
in any romance treating of the war of extermi- 
nation waged by the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion against the Western Federation of Miners. 
Mr. Hurt has given the side of the miners and 
has shown in an admirable manner many of the 
facts in the great conspiracy case. He also 
rightly holds up for the scorn of honorable cit- 
izens the Mine Owners’ Association and its ill- 
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famed servant, Governor Peabody, and the 
malodorous Pinkerton thugs who wrought so 
daringly for their capitalistic masters in their 
effort to destroy the leaders of the great labor 
organization which the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion had decreed must be exterminated. 

The work, however, is disappointing, 
because it mingles much history with some 
romance, and such treatment of so serious a 
subject is neither as effective as would be a 
plain, unvarnished history of the case, nor is it 
wholly legitimate, for it is difficult for the gen- 
eral reader unversed in the facts of the case to 
sift the imaginative from the real; conse- 
quently he is confused as to what is fact and 
what is fiction. 

The description of the political conditons in 
Colorado is very graphic, and to readers of 
Tue Arena, who have read the masterly 
papers by the late Hon.J. Warner Mills expos- 
ing the corruption of the corporations and the 
politicians in the Centennial State, and who 
have also read the exposé of Simon Guggen- 
heim and the Colorado senatorial election 
recently contributed to our pages by Ellis 
Meredith, this description will not appear over- 
drawn; and inasmuch as it affords an admir- 
able example of Mr. Hurt’s style, we reproduce 
several paragraphs: 

“Colorado is the courtesan among common- 
wealths—the cyprian of the sisterhood of 
states—helpless mistress of the money-power, 
prostituted to the shameless uses of plutocracy. 

“Tt is a land of sharp social contrasts and 
striking economic antitheses. On the one 
hand supremest need, on the other surpassing 
greed. Here the wealthy gourmand suffers 
acutely from gout and indigestion, while the 
poor feel the hunger-cancer gnawing forever at 
their vitals. 

“This Centennial State is the paradise of the 
plutocrat and the purgatory of the proletaire. 
Here Capitalism revels in Lucullan banquets 
while Labor sits famishing at a Barmecide 
feast. 

“Denver is the center of government and the 
capital of Capitalism. Here the powers of plu- 
tocracy are intrenched in their insolence. 

“With a population of less than 200,000, 
Denver has forty-seven millionaires. 

“Here wealth is concentrated and want is 
intensified. There is Capitol Hill, with its pal- 
atial homes and princely incomes; and there is 
also the Overland cotton mills, paying the piti- 
ful Southern wage to its hundreds of hopeless 
child-slaves. 
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“ Five corporations form the political confed- 
eracy that owns Colorado. Three of these are 
exclusively Denver concerns, but the other two 
do business also in other parts of the state. 
These corporations are the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, commonly known 
as the Smelter Trust, the property of the 
Guggenheim family, with headquarters in 
New York and with United States Senator 
Simon Guggenheim as the resident represen- 
tative in Colorado; the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, a Standard Oil institution, 
the strongest rival of the Steel Trust and 
reputedly independent, but in reality having 
a working agreement with the Trust regard- 
ing the territory in which their respective 
products are marketed; the Colorado Tele- 
phone Company, originally a Denver cor- 
poration, but now allied with other telephone 
companies throughout the state, being a 
constituent part of that colossal combine, the 
Bell Telephone Company; the Denver Union 
Water Company, and the Denver City Tram- 
way Company. 

“These corporations have combined their 
forces for the purpose of political dominion 
because of their common interest in control- 
ling the officers and courts of the state. 


“In state elections Denver is always the 
strategical point for the reason that the city 
and county of Denver sends about twenty- 
five representatives to the general assembly, 
or one-fourth of the membership of that 


body. A large delegation is sent also by 
Pueblo county, wherein are the great works 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
one of the chief plants of the Smelter Trust. 
Both these corporations also operate mines 
and smelters in all the important counties 
of the state, as Las Animas, Lake, Summit, 
Grand, San Juan, etc. The delegations from 
these counties, with the Denver delegation, 
are always sufficient to insure control of the 
legislature. 

“Herein then is found the reason for the 
political coalition of the corporations. Amidst 
the factious wars of an impotent opposition 
they work in absolute harmony like the mated 
parts of a perfectly adjusted mechanism. 
The Denver corporations deliver the home 
delegation, while the Smelter Trust and the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company round up 
the delegations from the state-at-large. Funds 
are furnished to the state and different county 
headquarters direct from the cabal’s treasury 
in Denver. The combination has proved 
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altogether effective, although at times it has 
gained its ends only through a tremendous 
expenditure, for as a rule your Colorado 
law-maker has a proper sense of his value. 

“The active management of this political 
pool is in the hands of William G. Evans, 
president of the Denver City Tramway 
Company and son of former Governor Evans. 
All orders are issued and all moneys are paid 
from his office in the Majestic building, all 
deals being put through in & manner quite as 
matter-of-fact as if they were legitimate busi- 
ness transactions. He is the political dictator 
of Denver, where he is popularly known as 
‘Boss’ Evans and merits the title in its most 
odious significance. He is utterly devoid of 
partisan bias, Republican and Democratic 
parties being equally subject to his sway and 
each impartially scourged with his lash or 
rewarded with his lucre.” 

Much of the work is a vivid historic presen- 
tation, and so effective is this portion of the 
book that we specially regret that the author 
should have mixed romance with the history. 
The notorious and shameless course of Gov- 
ernor Peabody and his confederates, and the 
indefensible action of the Mine Owners’ 
Association, constitute one of the blackest 
pages in the political and industrial history 
of America, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that some strong, brilliant, painstaking and 
authoritative historian will arise who will 
give the story of this great conspiracy of 
wealth and its official minions against labor. 

Mr. Hurt’s book will appeal to socialists, 
and if later it is published in a cheap edition 
it will doubtless enjoy an enormous sale. 


Tarbell’s Geographical Manual of Palestine 
in the Time of Christ. [Illustrated with 
colored maps, drawings and _half-tones. 
Boards. Pp. 46. Price, 25 cents. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


SuNDAY-SCHOOL teachers and all persons 
interested in the study of the Holy Land will 
find Tarbell’s new Geographical Manual of 
Palestine in the Time of Christ a book of 
special value. It contains a number of very 
excellent maps two of which are colored, 


Books of the Day. 


and there are also several admirable illustra - 
tions, while the text is lucid and informing. 
The following descriptive note by the pub- 
lishers gives a fair idea of the scope of the 
volume: 

“The introductory section treats of the 
position and extent of Palestine, its distance 
from the United States, its boundaries and 
its size. In the next section the physical 
regions are fully treated—the Maritime Plain, 
Central Range, Plain of Esdraelon, Jordon 
Valley, Jordan River System, Eastern Range. 
(The large colored relief map gives a better 
representation of the altitude and depth of 
Palestine’s surface than any other colored 
map ever issued.) In succeeding sections 
are treated the climate of Palestine—its tem- 
perature, seasons and prevailing winds—the 
political divisions and characteristics of each, 
the great highways over the country and the 
cities by geographical groups. With each 
locality the events in Christ’s life are asso- 
ciated. 

“An important feature of the manual is 
the map work given with each topic. For 
this purpose outline maps are furnished.” 


Abe Martin’s Almanack for 1908. By Kin 
Hubbard. With Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. Cloth. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Tus volume, according to the title page, 
contains “timely hints to farmers and young 
women, actual facts about the moon, astrolog- 
ical lore, true explanation of dreams, famous 
political speeches, rare philosophical musings, 
and much valuable information along many 
lines, by such notable minds as Hon. Ex- 
Editor Cale Fluhart, Constable Newt Plum, 
and his Son-in-law, Pinky Kerr, Tilford 
Moots, Niles Turner, Miss Fawn Lippincut, 
Prof. Alex. Tansey and Doctor Mopps, Esq., 
together with hundreds of brand-new epi- 
grams by Abe Martin.” 

Persons who enjoy the quaint humor and 
homely observations of Kin Hubbard, the 
popular funny man of the Indianapolis News, 
will take very kindly to this book. It far 


surpasses, we think, his previous volume. 





NOTES AND 


HE DIRECT-VOTE SYSTEM: In 

issue THe ARENA = 

campaign that has 
years in the interest of genuine pop vernment 
or for the purpose of so saf i e people’s 
interests as to prevent the Republic from ceasing 
to be a popular government and becoming the 
creature of privileged classes acting through polit- 
ical bosses and money-controlled machines. Mr. 
Wiiu1am D. Macxenzir, the author, accompanying 
his on with a number of pictures of prominent 
workers among the Direct-Legislation forces in 
America and also by several pictures of leading 
American statesmen, jurists and publicists who 
have come out unequivocally in favor of Direct- 
Legislation. No movement of the hour is so clearly 
essential to the best interests of the people or so 
vital to the very life of a popular governemnt as 
Direct-Legislation; and no patriot, no man who 
loves and believes in a democratic republic can 
fail to rejoice to see great Republican and Demo- 
cratic states like Oregon and Oklahoma coming 
= ~ so clear and unequivocal a manner for popu- 

e. 


this 
a survey of the 
in recent 


The Rimini Story in Modern Drama: Last 
month Professor ARCHIBALD Henperson, Ph.D. 

ve our readers a masterly and brilliant sketch of 

e story of Rimini. In this paper he deals with 
the t Rimini dramas that have embodied the 
popular but ic historical incident. Like 
everything that comes from the pen of this gifted 
and discriminating critic, this paper is masterly 
and satisfying. 

Justice Clark on Judicial Supremacy: Else- 
where in a note we speak of the exceptionally able 

i jon of the menace to free institutions of an 
uncontrolled and autocratic judiciary, by the 
Chief-Justice of North Carolina. In a personal 
letter received a few days ago from the governor of 
one of the leading Southern commonwealths, the 
“oor — th avidity f th f 

“5 e ing with avidity from the o! 
Justice CLARK. I wish we had more men like him. 
They are very much needed now.” 

This statesman merely echoed a sentiment 
expressed to us from time to time by numbers of 
prominent and conscientious thinkers. For more 
than . a < ee uate “hee See Sam 

rominently before e in positions o! t 
ar and Soon and d van all this time he hee net 
only evinced the ability of a profound statesman 
and jurist but he has ever been true to the highest 
— of - people and — to - oy 
mental principles of genuine democracy. He is a 
statesman after the order of JEFFERSON and would 
fill with conspicuous ability, honor and faithfulness 
any Office in the gift of the people. 


COMMENTS. 


The Ebb of Ecclesiasticism: We wish to call the 
especial attention of our readers to the masterly 

per from the scholarly pen of Grorce ALLAN 

GLAND, A.M. It is, we think, one of > most 
striking not to say i pers on religious 
conditions that has ak in years,—more an 
authoritative revelation of the t-day status 
of conventional and d tic theology, based on 
statistics and opinions chiefly from leading author- 
ities in the various churches, than an argument. 
This contribution will occasion widespread contro- 
versy. It is a presentation that cannot be ignored 


The Peopling of Canada: Mr. Frank VrooMan 
who has recently returned from extended travels 
throughout all the great new provinces and states 
of the Canadian Northwest, contributes a paper of 
exceptional interest to this issue; a contribution 
as fascinating as a romance and as full of informa- 
tion as a dry-as-dust report of a scholastic inves- 
ee No reader can afford to ignore this 
pleasing and informing contribution. 


A Possible Way Out: The Hon. Lucrus F. C. 
Garvin, ex-Governor of Rhode Island, presents a 
possible way out of the politico-economic labyrinth 
that merits the attention of thoughtful people. 
For several the advance guard among states- 
men, publicists and reformers were compelled to 
devote most of their attention to uncovering evils 
and clearly establishing facts to prove their con- 
- me the — the the ne 
tionary iticians an e t corrupt an 
corrupting masters of the mensteutiliel eee 
ever denounce as false and absurd. But develop- 
ments during recent years have clearly established 
the truth of the contention of the reformers. Now 
it is the duty of the advance to show the 
people the pathway out of the land of bondage in 
which they have been held by the unholy alliance 
of political bosses, money-controlled ssodiinns and 

ivil ing corporations and trusts. THE 


rivilege-seeking 

Aumna to doveling much apace to this pecblem, 
which in the nature of the case is constructive in 
character. Governor Garvin’s contribution be- 
ae > GS Gas ans & Sy Se oe 
perusal. 


The Wonderful Life of Benjamin Franklin and 
His Great Service to ts ization: Our Book-Study 
this month is devoted to the life and times of Bzn- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN, a subject very timely and im- 
portant when blican servants of reaction and 
everyw. seeking to subtly undo great work 
— FRANKLIN, JEFFERSON, WASHINGTON 
and athers who founded the greatest free 
state known to history. 
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altogether effective, although at times it has 
gained its ends only through a tremendous 
expenditure, for as a rule your Colorado 
law-maker has a proper sense of his value. 

“The active management of this political 
pool is in the hands of William G. Evans, 
president of the Denver City Tramway 
Company and son of former Governor Evans. 
All orders are issued and all moneys are paid 
from his office in the Majestic building, all 
deals being put through in a manner quite as 
matter-of-fact as if they were legitimate busi- 
ness transactions. He is the political dictator 
of Denver, where he is popularly known as 
‘Boss’ Evans and merits the title in its most 
odious significance. He is utterly devoid of 
partisan bias, Republican and Democratic 
parties being equally subject to his sway and 
each impartially scourged with his lash or 
rewarded with his lucre.” 

Much of the work is a vivid historic presen- 
tation, and so effective is this portion of the 
book that we specially regret that the author 
should have mixed romance with the history. 
The notorious and shameless course of Gov- 
ernor Peabody and his confederates, and the 
indefensible action of the Mine Owners’ 
Association, constitute one of the blackest 
pages in the political and industrial history 
of America, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that some strong, brilliant, painstaking and 
authoritative historian will arise who will 
give the story of this great conspiracy of 
wealth and its official minions against labor. 

Mr. Hurt’s book will appeal to socialists, 
and if later it is published in a cheap edition 
it will doubtless enjoy an enormous sale. 
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colored maps, drawings and _ half-tones. 
Boards. Pp. 46. Price, 25 cents. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


SuNDAY-SCHOOL teachers and all persons 
interested in the study of the Holy Land will 
find Tarbell’s new Geographical Manual of 
Palestine in the Time of Christ a book of 
special value. It contains a number of very 
excellent maps two of which are colored, 
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and there are also several admirable illustra - 
tions, while the text is lucid and informing. 
The following descriptive note by the pub- 
lishers gives a fair idea of the scope of the 
volume: 

“The introductory section treats of the 
position and extent of Palestine, its distance 
from the United States, its boundaries and 
its size. In the next section the physical 
regions are fully treated—the Maritime Plain, 
Central Range, Plain of Esdraelon, Jordon 
Valley, Jordan River System, Eastern Range. 
(The large colored relief map gives a better 
representation of the altitude and depth of 
Palestine’s surface than any other colored 
map ever issued.) In succeeding sections 
are treated the climate of Palestine—its tem- 
perature, seasons and prevailing winds—the 
political divisions and characteristics of each, 
the great highways over the country and the 
cities by geographical groups. With each 
locality the events in Christ’s life are asso- 
ciated. 

“An important feature of the manual is 
the map work given with each topic. For 
this purpose outline maps are furnished.” 





Abe Martin’s Almanack jor 1908. By Kin 
Hubbard. With Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. Cloth. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Tuts volume, according to the title page, 
contains “timely hints to farmers and young 
women, actual facts about the moon, astrolog- 
ical lore, true explanation of dreams, famous 
political speeches, rare philosophical musings, 
and much valuable information along many 
lines, by such notable minds as Hon. Ex- 
Editor Cale Fluhart, Constable Newt Plum, 
and his Son-in-law, Pinky Kerr, Tilford 
Moots, Niles Turner, Miss Fawn Lippincut, - 
Prof. Alex. Tansey and Doctor Mopps, Esq., 
together with hundreds of brand-new epi- 
grams by Abe Martin.” 

Persons who enjoy the quaint humor and 
homely observations of Kin Hubbard, the 
popular funny man of the Indianapolis News, 
will take very kindly to this book. It far 
surpasses, we think, his previous volume. 
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bosses and money-controlled machines. Mr. 
Wiiu1am D. Mackenzie, the author, accompanying 
his paper with a number of pictures of prominent 
workers among the Direct-Legislation forces in 
America and also by several pictures of leading 
American statesmen, jurists and publicists who 
have come out unequivocally in favor of Direct- 
Legislation. No movement of the hour is so clearly 
essential to the best interests of the people or so 
vital to the very life of a popular governemnt as 
Direct-Legislation; and no patriot, no man who 
loves and believes in a democratic republic can 
fail to rejoice to see great Republican and Demo- 
cratic states like Oregon and Oklahoma coming 
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The Rimini Story in Modern Drama: Last 
month Professor ARCHIBALD Henperson, Ph.D. 

ve our readers a masterly and brilliant sketch of 

e story of Rimini. In this paper he deals with 
the t Rimini dramas that have embodied the 
pop but tragic historical incident. Like 
everything that comes from the pen of this gifted 
and discriminating critic, this paper is masterly 
and satisfying. 
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discussion of the menace to free institutions of an 
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striking not to say i pers on religious 
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of conventional and d: tic theology, based on 
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The Peopling of Canada: Mr. Frank VrooMan 
sell. ey tly returned from one ee 
out great new provinces and states 
of the Canadian Northwest, contributes a paper of 
exceptional interest to this issue; a contribution 
as fascinating as a romance and as full of informa- 
tion as a dry-as-dust report of a scholastic inves- 
igator. No reader can afford to ignore this 
easing and informing contribution. 


A Possible Way Out: The Hon. Luctus F. C. 
Garvin, ex-Governor of Rhode Island, presents a 
possible way out of the politico-economic labyrinth 
that merits the attention of thoughtful people. 
For several the advance guard among states- 
men, publicists and reformers were compelled to 
devote most of their attention to uncovering evils 
and clearly establishing facts to prove their con- 
tentions, which the grafters, the the reac- 
tionary politicians and the great corrupt and 
——s masters of the money-controlled machine 
ever denounce as false and absurd. But develop- 
ments during recent years have clearly established 
the truth of the contention of the reformers. Now 
it is the duty of the advance my to show the 
people the pathway out of the land of bondage in 


which they have been held by the unholy alliance 
of political bosses, money-controlled ines and 
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Arena is devoting much space to this problem, 
which in the nature of the case is constructive in 
character. Governor Garvin’s contribution be- 
longs to this class and is richly worth a careful 





The Wonderful Life of Benjamin Franklin and 
His Great Service to i Ph Our Book-Study 
this month is devoted to the life and times of Brn- 
JAMIN » @ subject very timely and im- 
portant when ublican servants of reaction and 
oppression are uniting with privileged interests in 
everywhere seeking to subtly undo the great work 
wrought by FRaNkLIN, JEFFERSON, WASHINGTON 
fathers who founded the greatest free 
state known to history. 
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Was Mansfield A Genius? In Harry Wanp- 
MACHER’s paper on MANSFIELD we have a critical 
examination of the acting of the late Ricnarp 
MansFIELD with an estimate of his claim te genius. 
The author frankly admits the many serious faults 
that marked Mr. Mamems’s art but holds that his 
work in the greatest scenes stamped him a true 
genius. The paper is illustrated with some fine por- 
traits of Mr. FIELD in various réles. 


The Master Builder: Mr. Mauxy our special 
—— critic and correspondent in Soares. 
contributes a discriminating paper on 8 t 
play, “The Master Builder yt its somestialle 
recent production in New York. It is the purpose of 
Tue Arena from time to time to publish illuminat- 





Notes and Comments. 


ing criticisms of really great plays that are brought 
abe ee wipe ge #0 a8 to keep our readers 
in touch wi e most vital thought that is being pre- 
sented in the drama. “ 


The Symbolism of “The Tempest”: We trust that 
no aoe fm “+P ‘A will oe Syobalee | 
‘oundly tho: on temo; 
E The Tenpeat hich psn sor in this issue from the 
scholarly pen of Grorce Hersert Cuarke. Mr 


Cuanxr possesses the interior insight of the true 
and the broad intellectual vision of the ioe 
en a profound vy = ~~ EARE and 
e i e writes on ys of our test 
dramatist is thought-arresting and quaiedl in its 


influence. 











